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VI. TRAINING. 


THERE is no disguising the 
fact that the troops sent out 
from England to South Africa 
were not properly instructed 
in the duties required from 
soldiers in war. The large 
majority of the men in the 
battalions were reservists, called 
up after several years’ absence 
from the colours; and owing 
to the fact that mobilisa- 
tion took place in the early 
winter, when it was im- 
possible to put them into 
camp, there was no oppor- 
tunity of giving them even 
a short practical training. 
They were crowded into bar- 
racks under conditions that 
were very hard upon them, 
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and all that could be done 
was to give them some pre- 
liminary and very partial 
instruction in musketry. 
Happily for us, the troops 
which first encountered the 
enemy at Dundee, and formed 
the greater part of the garri- 
son of Ladysmith, were those 
sent from India, where the 
army is really kept ready for 
war; and to these troops it 
is mainly due that the Boers 
did not completely overrun 
Natal and advance on Cape 
Colony. Nor have the rein- 
forcements sent out from this 
country during the progress of 
the war been any better pre- 
pared than those hastily de- 
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spatched at the commencement 
of hostilities. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. In 
every garrison and station 
throughout the United King- 
dom almost the entire staff 
has gone to South Africa: 
every non-commissioned officer 
that could possibly be spared 
has likewise gone, and the 
majority of the clerks in the 
several offices; so that, whilst 
the number of recruits has 
almost doubled, the machinery 
for their training has been 
wanting, and the training has, 
in fact, during the past year 
been little more than nominal. 
Our barracks have been crowded 
to excess with untrained men; 
but so great has been the de- 
mand in South Africa for all 
the material of war, that equip- 
ment has not been forthcoming 
for the “details ”—z.e., the men 
from whom are taken the drafts 
required to fill the vacancies 
in the fighting line. 

Common-sense would suggest 
that the training staff should 
not only be kept complete, but 
should even be increased in 
time of war, so that the train- 
ing of recruits should be made 
as thorough as possible: as a 
matter of fact, the very con- 
trary has been the case, and 
the recruits for the regular 
army have been attached to 
the Militia battalions, which 
were themselves under-officered 
and in need of training. 

For the past twelve months 
we have been engaged in an 
offensive war in South Africa ; 
but in Great Britain we have 
not modified our system one 
iota, and have rigidly adhered 
to our defensive plan for fear of 
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exceeding the estimates. We 
have worked throughout on the 
assumption that the war would 
be over before the end of the 
summer, and have done nothing 
to increase our barrack accom- 
modation beyond providing the 
huts necessitated by the actual 
addition of a certain number of 
batteries and battalions to our 
army. The financial branch of 
the War Office, acting under 
the orders of the Treasury, has 
cut down the home expenditure 
in every possible way, while 
that connected with South 
Africa has been conducted in 
a lavish manner. The con- 
sequence has been that during 
the past year we have had to 
conduct the training of our 
recruits and militia without 
the buildings or the staff 
necessary to its efficiency. In 
the matter of home training we 
have lost a year of valuable 
time, and we shall require a 
large expenditure to replace 
matters at the depots and else- 
where on the footing that 
existed in October 1899. 

Had we adopted a general 
offensive policy for the whole 
of our army, whether at home, 
in India, or the colonies, such 
a state of affairs could not have 
arisen: some attempt must 
have been made to remedy the 
defects of the system at home 
and to keep the machinery in 
working order, as well as to 
provide what was required for 
the army in the field. What 
we really need, and what must 
in future be secured, is that the 
troops on the home establish- 
ment should be thoroughly 
trained for war, so as to be 
ready should occasion arise to 
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meet a European army in the 
field. To this end the annual 
scheme of training, whatever it 
may be, must be carried on con- 
tinuously throughout the year: 
the units to be trained, whether 
companies, battalions, batteries, 
brigades, or divisions, must be 
complete in themselves, with 
their proper complement of 
officers, the staff being the 
same that would be employed 
inwar. Each district command 
should be prepared to contribute 
its brigade or division to the 
field army, wherever it may be 
called upon to concentrate, 
whether at home or abroad. 
The ports of embarkation for 
the troops from each military 
district should be agreed upon, 
and the whole local machinery 
should be so adjusted in peace- 
time that it may be ready at 
any season of the year to 
mobilise and despatch without 
delay the proportion of troops 
allotted from it for the two 
Army Corps which we are 
even now supposed to hold 
ready for war. 

The purpose of all military 
training is to secure thorough 
efficiency for war. It must 
start with the individual re- 
cruit, and go on to the com- 
pany and battalion to which 
he belongs—after which the 
brigade or division composed of 
trained units must be brought 
together, and be still further 
trained as a united machine. 
In order that the training 
should be successful, two things 
are essential —first, that the 
training should be continuous ; 
and, secondly, that the estab- 
lishment of each unit should be 
complete in itself. 
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In a previous paper it has 
been already pointed out how 
the action of the Budget leads 
to the reduction of establish- 
ments in the home army ; but it 
is necessary to go further into 
detail to explain how under the 
present system each separate 
unit of the army is always in- 
complete, and therefore unable 
to carry out the training re- 
quired of it. For years past 
the army has been working 
with a reduced establishment 
of officers, non - commissioned 
officers, and men, with the re- 
sult that a shifting of units 
and individuals has taken place 
such as must completely defeat 
any attempt at continuous 
training: while, owing to the 
annual demand made on the 
whole of our home battalions 
to supply drafts for India, no 
single company possesses the 
same men in October that it 
did in April, and never do the 
same company officers remain 
with the company throughout 
the year. 

Company training begins as 
a rule in April, and is really 
the most useful work the 
soldier does during the year, 
the greatest possible effort 
being made to carry it out 
thoroughly : in the cavalry and 
artillery, training by squadrons 
or divisions of batteries is 
similarly carried out. 

When company training is 
ended, battalion training is be- 
gun, but this cannot be carried 
out in anything like the.same ° 
complete way, owing to the 
large number of men employed 
in fatigue duties, orderly duties, 
&c.; while the absence of others 
at the courses of instruction at 
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Aldershot, Hythe,Shoeburyness, 
and other schools still further 
reduces the number on parade, 
no allowance being made for 
this drain on the establish- 
ment. It is surprising that, 
with a strength so much re- 
duced, the battalion or regiment 
accomplishes what it does. 
When battalions are assembled 
in brigade the numbers dwindle 
still further. So great is the 
evil, that commanding officers 
have ceased to fight against it, 
and there is no remedy for it 
but a careful revision of the 
system, so that our establish- 
ments may be kept complete. 
If the training of recruits at 
the depot, as already recom- 
mended, were adopted, and 
they were made to join the 
battalion at stated periods, 
their training and that of the 
battalion might be so arranged 
that unnecessary repetition of 
work would be avoided: if, 
further, the drafts required for 
India and the colonies were 
trained at the depot and kept 
there till it was time for them 
to go abroad, the drain on the 
units of our home army, and 
the consequent reduction of 
establishments and _ constant 
disturbance of the regimental 
system, would be avoided. A 
further step in the right direc- 
tion would be taken by the 
extension to the whole army of 
the experiment initiated by the 
War Office last autumn, in 
connection with the garrison 
artillery, by which reservists 
and pensioners are employed to 
perform certain duties hitherto 
carried out by men on the es- 
tablishment. The duties re- 
ferred to are classed as semi- 
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military ones, and include those 
of messengers (in lieu of order- 
lies), clerks, caretakers, library 
and institute assistants, conserv- 
ancy men, and mess-servants, 
with wages varying from 23s, 
to 18s. 6d. The men are pro- 
vided with a suitable uniform, 
and may if convenient be ac- 
commodated in barracks. By 
such a step a large number of 
soldiers will be set at liberty to 
perform their proper military 
work; but care must’ be taken 
that certain duties which rightly 
belong to soldiers in the field, 
such as cooks, officers’ servants, 
&c., remain as military duties, 
and are performed by men 
belonging to the regiments, 
battalions, and batteries of our 
field army. 

Assuming that, by the adop- 
tion of some such measures as 
above indicated, the units of 
our home army are kept at 
their complete establishment, 
and that the depots are made 
capable of accommodating 1000 
men, with militia barracks for 
500 men in the neighbourhood ; 
and that the staff necessary for 
training such a body of men 
is provided, as well as drill- 
halls, gymnasia, lecture-rooms, 
and all else necessitated by 
modern requirements,—we may 
go on to consider what 
changes are needed in the 
system of training our home 
army. 

The system at present in 
force is good enough in theory, 
and if it could be thoroughly 
and continuously carried out, 
might lead to excellent results. 
But its radical defect is its 
want of continuity, for as a 
matter of fact it can under 
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present conditions be carried on 
during only six months of the 
year. Continental nations have 
long ago recognised the fact 
that war may break out at any 
season of the year, and that if 
their armies are to be in a con- 
dition to take the field when- 
ever required, their training 
must be continuous. We, on 
the contrary, assume apparently 
that we shall only go to war in 
the summer, and we make the 
winter months a period of leave 
for both officers and men, 
“carrying on” as best we can 
with an establishment reduced 
to the lowest point, and our 
regiments, battalions, and bat- 
teries attenuated to a degree 
that is quite ludicrous. 

It is impossible to overstate 
the unsettling influences of 
such a system; and it would 
be far better to calculate on a 
certain percentage of officers 
and men being on leave through- 
out the year, leaving it to the 
commanding officer and the 
general to decide how such 
leave should be taken within 
the prescribed limits, so that 
the efficiency of the unit is not 
endangered, nor the complete- 
ness of its establishment for the 
purposes of training disturbed. 
It might also be arranged that 
men should be transferred to 
the reserve every three months 
only, batches of men from the 
depot, to replace casualties, 
being received at the same 
time, so that the number of 
men necessary to carry out the 
training should always be 
kept up. 

Another disturbing element 
in our system arises from the 
constant changes among the 
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officers, both regimental and 
on the staff, which interferes 
most seriously with the effici- 
ency and continuity both of 
army training and of the dis- 
trict work generally. In such 
@ service as ours, exchanges 
and moves must inevitably 
occur; but while greater lati- 
tude might be permitted to 
individuals in exercising free- 
dom of choice for particular 
corps or particular stations, 
some fixed periods for exchanges 
and moves should be adopted, 
and they should not be allowed 
to interfere with the continuity 
of training. The commence- 
ment of the annual training 
should be fixed for the 15th 
October, and should be con- 
tinued throughout the winter 
months, so that squadron, com- 
pany, or division training should 
be completed by April 15, when 
training by regiment, battalion, 
or battery should commence. 
This might be continued till 
July 15, when a month should 
be devoted to training in 
brigade or division— the re- 
maining weeks of the year being 
available for manceuvres, The 
changes among regimental and 
staff officers, already alluded to, 
might well be fixed to take 
place at the conclusion of the 
training season. 

The foregoing principles being 
adopted, the next thing is to 
determine that each general 
officer in command should 
superintend the training of all 
troops in his command, to 
whatever branch of the service 
they may belong, and that the 
men and officers serving under 
him should be able to attend 
courses of instruction, and to 
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obtain certificates of profici- 
ency in all necessary subjects, 
within the military district. 
Instruction in gunnery, mus- 
ketry, signalling, and engineer- 
ing (so far as making field- 
works and shelters) should 
form part of the training, for 
the efficiency of which in all 
ranks and all arms of the ser- 
vice under his command a 
general should be held person- 
ally responsible. For this pur- 
pose it is necessary that each 
general should have at his 
disposal a manceuvring area 
for the brigade and divisional 
exercises, as well as_ suitable 
training - grounds in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of each 
garrison, and that he should 
have the funds necessary to 
enable him to carry out the 
manceuvres. When a certain 
sum has been allotted to him 
for this purpose, he should not 
be hampered in the details of 
its expenditure by War Office 
checks, though of course his 
accounts should be in due course 
submitted for audit. 

Only when troops have been 
thoroughly trained locally under 
their own commanders as com- 
plete units, and can be accom- 
panied by their own comman- 
ders and the staff with which 
they have worked, should they 
receive the further training 
that may be imparted at large 
manceuvres, where the educa- 
tion of commanders and staff 
should be a matter of serious 
work, and should be carried 
out on a regular system. 

The nation has grasped the 
idea that manceuvres on a large 
scale are necessary, and that 
the concentration of troops for 


training is a matter of import- 
ance. A large area of ground 
has been acquired for the pur- 
pose, and large sums expended, 
but the result has been of 
comparatively little value, on 
account of the lack of system. 
A large number of units have 
been brought together from 
every part of Great Britain 
to represent an Army Corps, 
without any regard to their 
completeness or to their having 
been trained in brigades and 
divisions. The regular and 
militia battalions have had on 
an average a strength of less 
than 500 men, and have been 
in no sense trained units, and 
therefore unfit to profit by 
the advantages of manceuvres 
on a large scale. A very large 
number of staff officers have 
been employed, individual offi- 
cers attending at considerable 
personal expense in order to 
obtain experience ; but, owing 
to the defects in the system, 
they have had but little real 
training. 

As a result, the manceuvres 
have borne but little resem- 
blance to the real business of 
war, and have been little more 
than serious play in which com- 
manders have lost and won 
reputations: at the same time, 
they have seriously interfered 
with the training of troops 
locally in every part of the 
army at home, and have mis- 
led the country as to the ca- 
pacity of the troops for real 
warfare. 

A large part of the failure 
has been due, no doubt, to the 
action of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: sufficient money 
has never been provided to 
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enable the manceuvres of an 
Army Corps to be carried out 
properly; but they have been 
attempted on a sum which 
would have been sufficient for 
divisional manceuvres—with the 
natural result that the coun- 
try has not got value for its 
money. 

There is one more point in 
the future training of the army 
to be noted. The Volunteers 
have taught us how training 
may be carried on after dark, 
and by the erection of large 
well-lighted drill-halls have 
pointed the way to a great 
improvement and development 
of our present system. Hitherto 
army training has been re- 
stricted to the hours of day- 
light, and soldiers have been 
left to occupy themselves as 
best they can from tea- time 
to bed-time, and, for lack of 
proper buildings and proper 
light, they have been led to 
seek amusement at the can- 
teen or in public-houses. Pro- 
vide them with drill-halls and 
suitable recreation-rooms light- 
ed with electric light, and we 
can at once carry on prelimi- 
nary drills, gymnastics, evening 
school, lectures, &c., after dark ; 
valuable time will be gained for 
training, and the moral effect 
will be enormous. 

We must not, however, go 
too closely into details, as we 
are arguing for principles. 
These, to be brief, are—(1) The 
establishment of all units of the 
home army to be kept complete, 
in view of their regular and 
continuous training, such train- 
ing to be localised, up to the 
point when brigades and divi- 


sions are brought together as 
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an assembly of completely 
trained units. (2) The staff of 
general officers commanding, as 
well as of subordinate com- 
manders and of schools of in- 
struction, to be changed as little 
as possible; such changes as 
are absolutely necessary taking 
place at fixed times when they 
will cause the least disturbance 
to the system. (3) Branch 
schools of instruction to be 
established in each command, 
to enable certificates to be 
obtained locally (4) The men 
required to make up the drafts 
for battalions abroad not to be 
borne on the strength of the 
home battalions, and _ their 
training to be carried out at 
the depots, where also all re- 
cruits should be detained until 
they attain the age of twenty. 
(5) Militia training to be car- 
ried out at the headquarters of 
regimental districts, and to be 
similar to that adopted for the 
regular forces. (6) Volunteer 
training to be strictly localised, 
Volunteer battalions being re- 
stricted to taking part in divi- 
sional manceuvres, on the man- 
ceuvre area of the district com- 
mand. (7) Army manceuvres 
to be regarded as a special 
opportunity for the training of 
several divisions and the forma- 
tion of an Army Corps, as well 
as for the practical instruction 
and exercise of the higher staff: 
such manceuvres to take place 
once in three years only, but 
divisional training to be carried 
out on the local manceuvring 
areas annually. After - dark 
training of troops to be recog- 
nised as a new feature in the life 
of our soldiers, leading to a dis- 
tinctly moral as well as pro- 
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centralisation and complete 


delegation of authority and 
responsibility by the War 
Office to the general intrusted 
with the command of a district, 
to whom financial authority 
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within certain limits should 
also be given—an officer of the 
financial branch of the War 
Office being appointed to his 
staff for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the necessary regu- 
lations. 


VII, REDISTRIBUTION IN RELATION TO TRAINING AND TO 
MOBILISATION FOR WAR. 


The extraordinary develop- 
ment of the facilities of com- 
munication during the last 
thirty years has affected every 
department of our national life, 
but it is not perhaps generally 
recognised how great has been 
its influence on our military 
administration. In regard to 
the home army, it has led toa 
complete centralisation of all 
authority and responsibility at 
the War Office, thereby accent- 
uating many of the evils which 
it has been our avowed object 
to remove. The real advan- 
tages of localisation, and of the 
territorial system, have been 
lost sight of, although in civil 
life we continue to retain and 
to develop the county organisa- 
tion which has been so char- 
acteristic a feature of our 
national life since the days of 
the Saxon kings. 

It is not easy to trace exactly 
how the present division of 
Great Britain and Ireland into 
military districts has been ar- 
rived at; but the boundaries of 
the territorial areas follow those 
of the counties, and each mili- 
tary district is intimately con- 
nected with the administration 
of the counties comprised in it. 
The result of the policy of cen- 
tralisation already spoken of is 





that the entire home army is 
administered from the War 
Office. The general officers 
nominally in command have 
little real authority, units and 
even detachments of units, as 
well as individuals, being re- 
moved from their control with- 
out their being consulted ; every 
trifling detail has to be referred 
to the War Office for orders, 
and in matters of expenditure 
they are so restricted as to leave 
no room for the exercise of any 
discretion or responsibility. The 
evil grows constantly, in spite 
of every effort to overcome it, 
and during the past year, while 
we have been at war, it has 
been carried to such a pitch as 
to paralyse all local or indi- 
vidual action on the part of dis- 
trict commanders, and has de- 
feated every purpose, not ex- 
cepting the economy which is 
its main object. 

If we are really to be pre- 
pared for war, and if the plan 
of training and administration of 
the home army is to be framed 
with that object, a radical 
change must be made in this 
respect: a large measure of 
decentralisation must be con- 
ceded, and general officers must 
be given some real _inde- 
pendence and_ responsibility. 
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The establishment of the home 
army is designed to provide 
three Army Corps, two com- 
pletely equipped for war, and 
one in reserve, and it has already 
been shown that to allow of 
such a force being held in 
readiness and efficiency, each 
portion of it— whether a bri- 
gade, a division, or a larger 
section—must be kept for pur- 
poses of training complete and 
distinct with its own staff. The 
commander of each of the larger 
units should be one who would 
be employed in that capacity in 
actual war, and he should in 
time of peace be held respon- 
sible for the thorough training 
of his command, and for its 
readiness to embark at any 
season of the year and to con- 
centrate wherever needed at 
home or abroad. The general 
officer commanding a district 
which is to provide one or 
more divisions of the field army 
should have full control over 
the whole of the troops in his 
command, and subordinate com- 
manders should each in their 
own sphere be given real re- 
sponsibility and independence. 

Keeping this end in view, we 
would suggest that the eleven 
military districts in Great 
Britain should be divided into 
two groups, one containing the 
Scottish district, with the North- 
western and North-eastern dis- 
tricts, the other the remaining 
eight districts of England, thus 
forming two large separate 
commands, while Ireland would 
form a third. Each of these 
should be placed under the 
control of a general officer 
deemed qualified to command 
an army corps in the field, and 


each should be prepared to 
furnish 20,000 infantry, with 
the proper proportion of troops 
of the other arms to a fighting 
force. The carrying out of 
this idea would necessitate 
a new distribution of troops 
throughout the country. At 
present the bulk of our home 
army is quartered in the south- 
ern counties, so as to be 
ready to resist invasion; but 
with our unrivalled means of 
communication this is really 
unnecessary, and would be still 
more so if our whole army were 
held ready to take the field and 
to concentrate at any point 
where it may be needed, thus 
utilising to the full all the 
different lines of railway. 

The details of such redistri- 
bution would have to be worked 
out before the sites for the addi- 
tional barracks (which, as al 
ready noted, will be required) 
are decided upon; but the 
existence of barracks in un- 
suitable localities should not 
hamper us in our scheme. 
Such barracks are to be found 
in cities and towns where the 
presence of troops was formerly 
considered necessary as afford- 
ing aid to the civil power, and 
the sites being now very valu- 
able, may be disposed of to 
advantage, or exchanged for 
agricultural land in the neigh- 
bourhood as may be found 
best. 

The advantages to be ex- 
pected from such a redistribu- 
tion are numerous. In the first 
place, it would enable us to 
make the territorial idea a 
reality, by quartering the terri- 
torial battalions in their own 
districts, to the marked ad- 
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vantage of recruiting. All 
authorities on recruiting are 
agreed that, to make our 
system a success, troops must 
be maintained in the districts 
from which we expect to draw 
men, and that our soldiers must 
take part in the national life: 
they must be seen everywhere, 
and some good should result to 
localities from their preseace. 

General officers in command 
being made responsible for all 
matters affecting the troops, 
they would be able to arrange 
for all contracts to be carried 
out locally, and the housing 
and supply of the troops could 
thus be made in every sense a 
source of gain to the neighbour- 
hood. Municipalities and parish 
councils would then become in- 
terested in the welfare of the 
troops, and the patriotism and 
sympathy with soldiers so 
clearly evinced by the people 
when war is declared would be 
kept alive by the actual presence 
of soldiers in their midst. 

The advantages that would 
be gained by having a sufficient 
number of troops in different 
parts of the country to enable 
* them to be trained as complete 
brigades and divisions have 
already been dwelt upon, and 
there would be the further ad- 
vantage of being able to utilise 
for manceuvring and training 
purposes the many suitable 
areas, giving every variety 
of ground, which are to be 
found in different parts of the 
country. 

One word more with regard 
to mobilisation. The details 
of any scheme, as well as of 
all proposals relating to our 
national defences, must of neces- 
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sity be kept secret, and cannot 
be discussed in the public press, 
It may, however, be pointed out 
that so long as our home army 
is organised solely with a view 
to defending our own shores, 
we can do no more than arrange 
for holding troops in readiness 
to take part in a prearranged 
scheme. That this is the fact 
is well known on the Continent, 
and the knowledge would enable 
any nation purposing to invade 
us to adopt methods to defeat 
our plan, and so work out their 
scheme of operations without 
our being able to counteract it. 
Whereas if we adopt the prin- 
ciple of being always ready to 
put an army in the field, our 
enemies will have to be prepared 
to meet attack themselves. We 
have only to organise our army 
on the offensive principle, and to 
make our plan of mobilisation 
one for offence and not purely 
for defence, to ensure that we 
should never have to put it in 
force for the latter purpose, for 
that attitude will paralyse our 
enemies and effectually prevent 
their attempting the invasion of 
our islands, 


In the foregoing pages no 
reference has been made to the 
reorganisation of the cavalry or 
artillery: the training of the 
infantry of the home army has 
alone been dwelt upon. The 
reason of this is, that the 
principles are the same for all 
branches of the service, and it 
is for principles alone that we 
contend. Nor has anything 
been said on such subjects as 
the place to be occupied by the 
Yeomanry in any future system, 
or of the relations in which 
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the forces in our Colonies may 
stand to the British army in 
the scheme of imperial defence. 
The question of what changes 
are necessary in our field-guns, 
or in the training of our soldiers 
as marksmen or as scouts, have 
not been touched upon. On 
these and many other points 
we have learnt much from our 
South African experiences ; but 
the lessons to be deduced from 
these experiences will need to 
be carefully considered by those 
competent to speak with au- 
thority before the necessary re- 
forms can be properly formu- 
lated. The nation feels confident 
that when Lord Roberts returns 
these things will be taken in 
hand. It is certain that they 
will involve large expenditure, 
and the country is probably 
ready to accept the sacrifice in 
the hope and belief that by so 
doing it will obtain a really 
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efficient army. The object of 
the present writer is to point 
out some radical defects in our 
present system of training and 
administration, being absolutely 
convinced that unless these de- 
fects are remedied, all attempts 
at reform in other directions, 
and all increase of expenditure, 
will in the end prove un- 
availing. 

The root of the whole matter 
is—the assumption of the offen- 
sive policy for our home army. 

It is for the nation, through 
its parliamentary representa- 
tives, to decide whether it will 
consent to adhere to a policy of 
pure defence, which means de- 
feat, or whether it will assert 
its right to have its army re- 
organised on the basis of an 
offensive principle, meaning 
true preparation for war, and 
the certainty of maintaining 


peace, 
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WITH PLUMER TO THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. 
BY 
ONE OF HIS TROOPERS. 


To be able to judge of the manner in which Colonel Plumer’s 
task was performed, one must first realise its magnitude. A 
due appreciation has been hitherto denied him, owing partly to 
his own modesty, but more particularly to the fact that no 
correspondent to any well-known paper was with the staff of 
the northern column during the war. His task was, briefly, 
to preserve the integrity of Rhodesia by holding the long line 
of frontier from Mafeking to Tuli; to harass the rear of the 
north-western Boer army, and prevent them from pushing home 
their attack on Mafeking; and finally, if possible, to relieve that 
town and release the force imprisoned there. 

To effect these objects, he had for an army a column nominally 
something over a thousand strong—actually reduced by sickness 
and the unavoidable requirements of a line of communications to 
a force of less than 600 rifles. Of these at least a tenth were 
continuously dismounted, owing to the ravages of that curse of 
South Africa, the horse sickness. For artillery he had the 
antiquated mule-guns, firing black powder, of the British South 
African Police—awe-inspiring weapons no doubt to the untutored 
Matabele, but ridiculously inadequate when confronted with the 
modern breechloaders, firing smokeless powder, with which the 
Boers were armed. For officers he had, with the exception of 
a small but efficient nucleus, men without any knowledge of 
organisation, discipline, tactics, or drill, who had to learn these 
elements of soldiering by experience and in the face of the enemy. 
Grim words these, with a meaning that is liable to be overlooked 
in the modern enthusiasm for untaught soldiers, but which came 
home in unmistakable clearness to many in the ranks—misled to 
death at Crocodile Pools and Ramathlabama. [or non-com- 
missioned officers—the backbone of the British, but, with a 
few brilliant exceptions, the weakness of the Rhodesian army— 
he had to depend for the most part on old soldiers whose mili- 
tary career had been, for very apparent reasons, a failure, or 
else on untrained and untried educated volunteers, who had little 
or no authority with the men under them. Lastly, he had in the 
ranks as heterogeneous and unruly a pack as any captain of free 
lances ia the Hundred Years’ War. 

Such were his tools. Nor did circumstances render his under- 
taking the easier. With an inferior force, in flat, open, and 
indefensible country, he had to operate against an enemy obstin- 
ately defensive, immeasurably superior in strength and armament, 
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and naturally intrenched behind impregnable mountains and 
roadless bush. On his side, a long, weak, and concave front, with 
the railway, his chief line of communication, outside the arc; on 
theirs, a strong salient, with secure and perfectly defended in- 
terior lines. Behind him a treasury depleted and a desert 
country, famine-struck by the closure of communication with the 
south. Behind them the garden of the Transvaal, and uninter- 
rupted access to all their bases of supply. A difficult problem, 
yet one that was successfully solved. 

Like hounds hanging on the ears and flanks of a boar, distract- 
ing him and preventing him from driving home his attack on the 
hunter, Plumer kept his little force always on the flanks and rear 
of the opposing army, and effectually prevented the Boer leaders 
from giving their undivided attention to the subjugation of 
Mafeking. He seized every opportunity to harass, to menace, or 
attack, and on each and every occasion when his column was too 
deeply involved with an overwhelmingly superior force, he extri- 
cated it with little loss and with a skill beyond all praise. He 
preserved British territory all but inviolate, and, when reinforced 
by Carrington’s Canadians and Queenslanders, joined hands with 
Mahon, and with him effected the relief of the besieged town. 
The smallness of his casualty list does him the greater credit, and 
bears testimony to the tenacity with which he adhered to the true 
raison d’étre of his force as a strategical unit, namely, its con- 
tinued existence as an active factor in the war. Would he have 
deserved better of his country if, in an engagement to the death, 
he had, like Leonidas, sacrificed himself with his tiny band, and 
thus abandoned Mafeking to its fate and left Rhodesia open and 
defenceless to the Boers ? 


THE CAMP, 


It is morning in May, and 
as we approach Sefetili the 
road before us shows as a half- 
defined fulvous streak against 
the tawny green of the long 
undulating veldt grass. The 
same monotone of colour, hardly 
relieved by the darker olive of 
the scattered clumps of bush, 
stretches away to where the 
steely blue of the sky meets 
the veldt in a sharp hard line, 
without blending of tone or 
mellowness of distance. Eyes 
that look out upon this pros- 
pect glow with the exhilarating 





sense of illimitable freedom— 
of free air and space—or cloud 
with the depression of its un- 
ending sameness, and the sense 
it brings of utter isolation and 
detachment. 

We half climb, half skirt 
another ridge, and like the 
flash of a silver shield a half- 
dried vile on the right reflects 
the blaze of the South African 
sun. The road curves round 
its margin and breasts the 
slope beyond. As the gaze 
follows its course the camp 
breaks upon the view. The 
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grass has vanished there, and 
low down upon the shoulders 
of the slope the blue grey soil 
is scored with lines of tethered 
horses. Higher and to the 
right we can make out splotches 
of brown ranged in less rigid 
lines. These are the troopers’ 
blanket shelters nestling under 
the lee of every scrap of bush. 
Interspersed are larger masses 
of grey—lengths of sail-cloth 
these, covering Government 
stores. Under the crest of the 
hill is a double series of hardly 
distinguishable horizontal lines 
meeting in angles, salient or 
re-entrant as they follow the 
contour of the hill. These 
signal to a soldier's eye in- 
trenchments. Highest of all 
shines white in the sunlight 
the canvas of the commanding 
officer’s tent, the orderly-room, 
and the officers’ mess. These 
are the only tents. 

Let us approach nearer. 

Here are the horses tethered 
by their head-riems in double 
rows to ropes stretched taut 
between two posts. Shaggy, 
under-sized, under-conditioned, 
coarse-jointed, and with heavy 
pendent heads though they be, 
they can carry 18 stone over 
thirty miles of rough country, 
and be fit for work the fol- 
lowing day. Near them, his 
rifle between his crossed legs, 
his arms resting limply on his 
knees, sits on a tussock of 
grass the sentry of the stable- 
guard, and sleepily watches 
the wreaths of blue smoke 
as they curl upwards from 
the pipe between his lips. 
He has not shaved for a 
month, and his ablutions have 
been, to say the least of it, 
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perfunctory. On the back of 
his head rests a tattered and 
shapeless apology for the co- 
lonial flap-hat we have learnt 
to know so well. He has no 
coat, and his grey army shirt— 
the sleeves rolled up above the 
elbows and the neck turned in 
to the breast-bone—exposes his 
hairy and sun - tanned skin. 
From his belt hangs beside 
his bayonet tlie inevitable bag 
of Transvaal tobacco. <A leather 
bandolier crosses his shoulder ; 
while boots, innocent of brush 
or blacking, and breeches and 
putties that may once have 
been khaki, complete his ap- 
parel. The switch dangling 
from the listless right hand 
is for purposes of discipline, 
for the unpicketed heels of 
his charges are only too prone 
to take each and every oppor- 
tunity of beating a tattoo 
on the ribs of their nearest 
neighbour. 

Similar but unarmed figures 
recline in every attitude of re- 
pose wherever a morsel of shade 
provides shelter from the already 
scorching sun—a few with the 
rare and much-prized periodical 
or book, a few with needle and 
thread, fewer still engaged in 
the desultory cleaning of arms 
and accoutrements, which is 
all that is required on active 
service; the greater number, 
however, with hands and minds 
alike unoccupied, lazily qui- 
escent—waiting. The impres- 
sion of universal rest is ac- 
centuated, not disturbed, by 
the contrast of the darker 
colouring and more nondescript 
clothing of the Kaffir boys— 
squatting now, for the most 
part, by the fires, and pre- 
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paring the scanty rations for 
their masters’ mid-day meal. 

Suddenly into the somnolent 
semi-silence breaks the blare 
of the trumpet. 

“ Orderly sergeants?” queries 
a voice. “ What’s that for? 
No parade to-day, is there?” 

“No; I don’t think so,” 
comes the answer. “ Anyhow, 
we'll soon see.” 

He is right. Once again the 
trumpet calls the “ Advance.” 
With a curse each recumbent 
figure gets to his feet and 
strolls over to the squadron 
parade-ground, in readiness for 
the inevitable “Fall in for 
’ orders.” 

“What's up?” is the ques- 
tion on every lip; but as yet 
there is no answer. 

The orderly sergeants return. 

“We march at one. Five 
days’ rations. Twenty pounds 
of kit per man to be on the 
waggons by 12.30, one hundred 
rounds of ammunition to be 
carried in the haversack, be- 
sides the full bandolier. Hurry 
up there, men, it’s past eleven 
now.” 

In a few seconds the camp 
has become a hurrying ant-hill. 
One is collecting his blankets 
from the bushes, where they 
have been hanging to recover 
from the heavy dew of the 
night before; another views 
with dismay his heap of appar- 
ently all absolutely necessary 
impedimenta as he remembers 
the stern restriction of 20 lb. 
inclusive weight. Here the 
members of a mess are holding 
an animated discussion as to 
what constitutes the fair share 
of the common stock which 
each member can be called 


upon to carry, while there an 
impressed party of fatigue men 
are impatiently vituperating all 
set in authority over them as 
they stagger under the loads 
of ammunition - boxes which 
they must carry to the various 
squadron issuers for distribu- 
tion before they are free to 
attend to their own concerns. 
Yet through and under all 
the hubbub and the hurry 
sounds clear the note of inter- 
rogation, “Is it Mafeking at 
last?” 

The camp is very weary of 
these reconnaissances in force, 
followed by inevitable and pre- 
cipitate retreat so soon as the 
overwhelming superiority of 
the Boers in numbers and guns 
has again become manifest. 
Their minds go back to the 
disastrous day at Ramathla- 
bama, when they were all but 
surrounded by a force ten times 
their strength, and when the 
futile yapping of their little 
7-pounders, firing black powder 
and impossible to mask, had 
proved so miserably inadequate 
against the heavier metal of 
the enemy, sending their 
messages of death from posi- 
tions it was wellnigh impos- 
sible to locate. They think 
again of that night - retreat 
when, after a long day’s fight- 
ing in the blistering South 
African sun, they were com- 
pelled to march back those 
weary forty miles with never 
a halt. Not utterly inexcus- 
able if some of the weaker 
spirits had thought, “Better 
the tender mercies of the Boer 
than this nightmare of utter 
weariness and cold, of hunger 
and of drouth.” 
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Now, it is true, there are 
some grounds of hope. They 
have the Queenslanders, and 
the Canadians with their new 
guns — impressive monsters 
compared with their former 
mountain - toys. They are 
stronger too in numbers — 
numbering now all but a 
thousand strong—men lean 
and hardened by reverses and 
scanty fare. Besides, there had 
been rumours in the camp of a 
southern relieving force, and 
some had thought only two 
afternoons ago they had heard 
the deep dull boom of guns 
from where Mafeking, some 
forty miles to the southward, 
still stretched imploring arms 
for succour. 

No time now for conjecture. 
Kits are packed and passed, a 
hasty mouthful of food is swal- 
lowed, and then the troops are 
massed to take their places in 
the line of march. 

Last of all march down the 
waggon-escort—all those un- 
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horsed by the agency of wounds 
or the African horse - sickness, 
and yclept “the dismounted 
squadrons.” At last the sullen 
disappointment of the specta- 
tors, the remnant left behind, 
and comprising a small camp 
garrison and those medically 
unfit to go, finds vent in words 
of ironic comment— 

“Poor chaps, they can’t ride 
now, they’ve got to walk.” 

“You can’t even walk,” 
sounds back the retort court- 
eous. 

The laurels of the encounter 
rest with the latter, for there is 
no reply. 

Then, after much Kaffir and 
English objurgation, bellowing 
of oxen, cracking of whips, and 
galloping to and fro of order- 
lies, the long column takes the 
road. And as the rumbling of 
the waggons and the guns is 
heard no more, the evening 
shades draw in, and the camp 
is wrapped again in silence and 
quiescence. 


THE MARCH. 


Here the soil is more sandy, 
the patches of bush are less 
dense, and the long veldt grass 
grows only in tussocks inter- 
spersed with low, woody shrubs. 
Instead of the bright glare of 
sunlight, the soft white radiance 
of the setting moon lights up a 
road stretched like a_ silver 
ribbon crossed and barred with 
designs in black velvet shadows. 
All is still but, in the bush, 
the mechanical unceasing whirr 
of the cicada, and from the open 
the long-drawn funereal note of 
the jackal’s elegy—all is motion- 


less, except where some slinking 
noiseless form crosses a moon- 
lit open space of sand, or where 
the heavy-winged and silent 
owl shows black against the 
illuminated sky as it flits past 
in its nocturnal search for 
prey. 

Then a faint, far-off murmur 
makes itself heard, resolving it- 
self into a long rumble, like the 
spent thunder of a retreating 
storm—now, however, continu- 
ous and growing in volume and 
intensity. Then, on the far 
verge to the north and east, 
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where the last undulation of 
the veldt meets the blue, lumin- 
ous grey of the sky, the black 
shadow of a horseman is sil- 
houetted for an instant sharp 
and clear, ere he descends, to 
be now lost, now dimly seen 
amongst the shifting lights and 
shadows of the veldt. Then, to 
right and left, another and 
another comes into view, to 
sink again like the first into 
half-discerned obscurity, until 
some twenty shadowy forms are 
moving in a ragged line over a 
mile or more of front. These 
are the scouts of the advanced- 
guard. Soon a serried mass of 
cavalry blots for a longer in- 
terval the spot where the silver 
band of the road is cut by the 
sky-line, while the clink of 
stirrup-irons and the dull thud 
of horse-hoof and carbine-bucket 
strikes the ear. Now the long 
continuous rumble is alternated 
in intervals of greater and less 
intensity, and in the foreground 
of sound is noted the pistol-like 
crack of the long ox-whip, the 
clash of the trek-chain, or more 
rarely the outraged bellow of 
some protesting beast—a recruit 
to the yoke. Another few min- 
utes and the first gun of the 
main column has topped the 
rise, followed soon by others, 
and by a continuous line of 
waggons, until the eye grows 
weary with tracing back the 
long, sinuous line of straining 
oxen and pitching waggons—the 
ships of the African wilderness. 

Mark the men, too, as they 
file past. Recruited from all 
parts and classes of the empire, 
they have answered to the 
mother country’s call to arms. 

Mark the scouts—Colonials 
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for the most part— bred and 
born upon the veldt. Bearded, 
lean, long-limbed centaurs, with 
faces bronzed and set, their 
gaze, from long looking out on 
lonely nature, steadfast and 
wary as of mariners, for to them 
too there is possibility of danger 
in every variation of a prospect. 

Note the Queenslanders, tall 
and broad and burly. Very 
lions in the fight, though rough 
and unruly on the march, and 
on distasteful garrison duty. 
They are ideal heavy-weight 
irregular cavalry when fighting 
is frequent, and intervals of in- 
action short and rare. In spite 
of their weight, they are better 
horsemen across rough country 
than the best of the Afri- 
kanders. 

Then the Canadian gunners, 
smaller and lither, and darker. 
Soon, when for the first time 
they come under fire, to prove 
how admirable is their training, 
and how perfect their discipline 
and steadiness. This in face of 
the disadvantage that they have 
untried mules to draw their 
guns, instead of their own 
trained and handled horses. 

Most numerous of all are the 
various Rhodesian corps. Men 
of all classes ride side by side. 
A volunteer aristocrat next a 
jail-bird from the coast ports ; 
an electrical engineer at the 
elbow of a Cornish miner; a 
public school and university 
ne’er-do-well knee to knee with 
a steady old colonial who can- 
not write his own name. Some 
have been drawn and some 
driven here. Who looks for 
motives? Honour, patriotism, 
adventure, gain, or fear of 
worse than the mere prospect 
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of death—each has its ad- 
herents ; but all are invested 
with a very real dignity by the 
cause in which they fight, and 
by the ever-present nearness of 
eternity. 

As the column slowly winds 
across the veldt, the blue and 
silver livery of the night gives 
reluctant place to the grey 
and silver of the forerunner of 
the dawn. The column has 
marched, with one short halt, 
for thirty miles, and by the 
cold grey light we see more 
clearly, above the blue collars 
of their cloaks, the faces of the 
troopers, wan and pinched with 
cold and want of sleep, and 
note the hanging heads and 
stumbling footsteps of the 
cattle. We see, too, the sagging 
shoulders, the footsore, uneven 
strides, of the dismounted 
squadrons, as they march with- 
out cloak or coat on each side 
of the waggons and the road. 
They have marched, heavily 
weighted, first in the heat and 
dust of the afternoon at the 
tail of a long column, and later 
through the bitter cold of the 
night, picking, by the deceitful 
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light of the moon, a path be- 
tween the bushes and the pit- 
falls of the open veldt. Theirs 
the severest task, nobly en- 
dured. 

yradually the grey had given 
place to rose, and the rose to 
the golden splendour of the 
risen sun, and still the column 
crawled slowly on. Then comes 
a check. Wearily those at the 
end of the column conjecture as 
to its cause. Some word or 
order is being passed down the 
line. 

“What?” “What did he 
say?” ‘“ What’s that?” 

“ We have joined hands with 
the southern relieving column, 
and we are going to halt. Jan- 
massibi’s is over the next rise.” 

A hoarse cheer greets the 
tidings. All listlessness has 
vanished. Some one attempts 
whistling a march, —“ The 
Soldiers of the Queen,” —a 
dozen join in, and with as 
swinging a stride as if they had 
only marched a mile, the tail of 
the column —the dismounted 
squadrons—swings up the rise 
and into Jan-massibi’s kraal 
to a well-earned repose. 


THE ENGAGEMENT, 


The following dawn sees the 
now combined relieving forces 
again on the march, no longer 
in one long column of route, 
but with a tripartite head like 
the three prongs of a trident, the 
ambulance and transport form- 


ing the shaft. The bush has 
been growing thinner, the grass 
sparser and shorter, until now 
the veldt opens out in bare 
slopes of sun-dried yellow herb- 


age, except where in the depres- 
sion to the westward a greener 
line marks the course of the 
Malopo winding its way south 
to Mafeking. A trebled ad- 
vance-guard rides a mile or two 
in front, for at any moment our 
troops may come into contact 
with the six thousand or so 
of Boers who, it is said, hold 
Mafeking invested. 


The sun has passed the 
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meridian by an hour when it 
is decided to water the cattle 
and collect the troops for what 
may be to some their last meal 
on earth. The columns close 
up on the advance-guard and 
halt. The troops, caked and 
streaked with sweat and sandy 
dust, break off and hurry to 
collect the scanty wood and 
water, in readiness for the ar- 
rival of the waggons. Gradu- 
ally these latter lumber up, and 
having found their respective 
units, proceed to outspan and 
unload. A few unfortunates 
are detailed to guard the cattle 
and horses at watering and 
grazing, while the remainder 
pursue and capture their errant 
domestic staff, and then stretch 
themselves in luxurious ease on 
the least hard and nobbly por- 
tions of ground, to savour all 
the delights of anticipation as 
they watch the manipulation 
by the Kaffir boys of the can- 
teen or patrol-tin which con- 
tains the elements of dinner. 
Blessed word—the true interest 
and significance of which is a 
sealed book except to those who 
have sojourned, as these, months 
long in the wilderness. 

Dinner is all but ready. In- 
deed, in a few cases, the difficult 
task of apportioning the messes 
already undertaken, when a cer- 
tain languid interest is aroused 
by the sight of a vedette or two 
galloping in from the front. 
“ Relieved for scoff !”! I suppose, 
is the general conjecture, and 
the preparation of dinner, the 
absorbing interest of the day, 
again claims entire attention. 

Whizz-ee-oo-Boom! A shell 
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passes over their heads and 
bursts in a little column of 
dust against the opposing hill- 
slope, half a mile to the rear. 

“Pack up! Stand to your 
arms !” rings out in the hoarse 
voice of command, and the 
dream of food and repose is 
ended. Somehow the bullocks 
are driven in and inspanned— 
somehow the kits packed up 
and loaded on to the. waggons 
—the hubbub punctuated the 
while at recurring intervals by 
the whistle of other shells. 

The waggons have drawn off, 
and now, following downward 
in a long line the course of a 
dried-up spruit, are seeking 
shelter in the depression of its 
bed. The rank and file formed 
up on the crest look back and 
watch each pursuing shell as 
it bursts successively nearer the 
madly straining line. The Boers 
are aiming at the transport 
and the ambulance,—it may be 
with intent to cripple us, and 
destroy our mobility; it may 
be because the heavy waggons 
offer a better target than does 
the thin, hardly discernible, 
khaki line in front. 

So far there is no reply from 
our guns; but every officer, his 
glasses glued to his eyes, is 
looking for that flash—so faint 
in the bright sunlight—which 
alone will serve to locate the 
masked batteries of our invis- 
ible foe. 

“Look to the right of that 
big bush across the valley; I 
think I saw it there.” 

Supposition becomes  cer- 
tainty, and to the only long- 
range gun of the British South 
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African Police falls the honour 
of first returning the enemy’s 
salute. Then the positions of 
other guns of the enemy are 
marked, and the Royal Horse 
Artillery and Canadians join 
in the chorus, blending the 
separate detonations into one 
bass roar. 

A mounted officer gallops 
to where, close by the guns, 
the dismounted squadrons are 
lying in readiness — already 
formed for the attack. In re- 
sponse a dotted grey and khaki 
line is moving down the slope 
in front of the guns. They 
have hardly crossed the brow 
when they are in a hail of fire. 
A man looks back to whistle 
up his terrier, and his lips are 
still pursed in the call when his 
dog vanishes into empty air. 
A little blood upon the herbage, 
too far away to be distinguished, 
is all there is to indicate his 
fate. He must have met one 
of the larger shells upon his 
way, and his frail body was too 
slight an obstacle to cause the 
projectile to explode. 

As they progress the fire 
grows heavier. The advances 
are made at a run, and the men 
are no longer erect. Here and 
there there are gaps in the line ; 
but now there is no more look- 
ing back to see what is better 
unseen when advancing to the 
attack. One man whose com- 
rade drops at his side does hesi- 
tate, and falls behind to help. 
He is sharply recalled to his 
duty,— 

“That is not the way to get 
the V.C., my man. You can 
save the wounded when we re- 
treat in face of the enemy—not 
when we advance.” 
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This is no time for sentiment, 
The words are bitter and brac- 
ing as a tonic. This is war. In 
an attack a friend of a lifetime 
—a brother—must be left where 
he falls, to take his chance, and 
perhaps to be picked up in time 
by the ambulance men who fol- 
low behind. 

A shrapnel from the right 
passes close over the heads of 
the advancing line, fanning their 
heated cheeks with a sudden 
draught of air. It explodes 
somewhere on the left flank, and 
as the smoke clears the officer 
in command sees half-a-dozen 
men on their hands and knees— 

“Stop that ducking, will you, 
you d—d lot of cowards, or I'll 
come behind you!” 

Unconsidered and inconsider- 
ate. The backward concussion 
of air from the shell bursting 
so close had thrown the men, 
already crouched to advance, 
on their faces. Tact is a valu- 
able quality even in the heat of 
action. 

A momentary halt is made at 
the bottom of the hill, where the 
deep straight-cut bedof a narrow 
brook affords all but complete 
shelter. They can look around 
them now, and are near enough 
to see. About 1000 yards to 
their left front on the skirt of a 
wood cresting the hill is posted 
a battery of guns, with either 
one or two pom-poms ; while full 
on the right flank, past where 
the depression in which they 
are halted meets the line of the 
river, stands a farmhouse with 
its buildings. This is shown to 
be strongly held by the flashes 
of gun- and musketry-fire from 
intrenchments round it. Above 
them the air sings with the con- 
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tinuous cross-fire of projectiles 
from both positions, while the 
level ground around them is torn 
up like a muddy road by a storm 
of hail. 

Suddenly round the bend of 
the brook-bed from the left 
comes a single mounted figure, 
—a galloper. He has been 
wounded in the buttock, and 
his pale face and swaying figure 
show the strain from pain and 
loss of blood. He musters a 
smile as he passes the reclining 
figures of the attacking line,— 

“Tshan’t be able to boast of 
my wounds much when I go 
back into society, and the ladies 
ask me, shall I? 

“Where’s your commanding 
officer? Oh! I beg your pardon, 
captain; but the colonel says 
you are to dislodge those guns 
to your left front. They have 
got the range of the main body 
behind you.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“ Advance !” 

With a clatter of tin water- 
bottles and accoutrements, the 
men climb the farther bank 
and form up, kneeling, beyond. 

“ Advance! Double!” 

Panting and breathing hard, 
they breast at a run the slope 
beyond. 

“Fire a volley! Ready!” 

They drop on their knees, 
and with fingers trembling 
from their exertions pluck at 
bandolier or breech-bolt. 

“At the enemy in front. 
At twelve hundred,” continues 
the voice. 

“Not nine,” grumbles an 
old veldt-hand, adjusting his 
sight. “Never mind, it’ll drop 
on to them behind that crest.” 

“Present !” 
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Trembling arms and heaving 
shoulders try to align unsteady 
rifles on the half-seen enemy in 
front. 

“Fire!” 

A sputtering volley, followed 
for a second or two by a few 


belated dropping shots. 


“ Advance! Double!” and 
the same programme is re- 
peated 


However little practical effect 
this method of fire-tactics might 
be expected to have as regards 
execution on the enemy, the 
moral effect, whether of the 
volleys or of the dogged un- 
swerving advance, appears to 
be enormous; for as the now 
broken and uneven line of the 
attack advances to shorter and 
shorter ranges, the fire from 
the opposing guns, still chiefly 
directed at the main body be- 
hind, gradually slackens, and 
at some 600 yards’ range finally 
ceases. 

The firing-line have by now, 
however, far outstripped their 
supports, and as, panting and 
exhausted, they lie down to 
await the arrival of these lat- 
ter, they can catch glimpses, 
through the trees in front and 
above them, of the enemy’s 
guns, as, limbered up and mov- 
ing down the slope across their 
front to the right, they go to 
join the other column of the 
enemy at the farmhouse across 
the river. An impulsive trooper 
turns to the non-commissioned 
officer behind him,— 

“ Do you think if I asked the 
skipper for a troop to cut off 
those guns I could get them?” 

“You'd get arrest first and 
a court-martial afterwards for 
insubordination. He won't 
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move till those supports come 
u Fey 

The impulsive trooper sinks 
again into dissatisfied quies- 
cence, thinking — perhaps not 
altogether wrongly — that a 
great chance has been supinely 
missed. 

At last, on the arrival of the 
supports, the front is slowly 
changed towards where the din 
of musketry and artillery to 
the right shows that a stub- 
born fight is being waged for 
the possession of the farmhouse 
across the river. Now they 
are ready for all eventualities, 
but the occasion for their ser- 
vices does not arrive. They can 
only rest and watch the in- 
creasing accuracy and effect of 
our shells and the audible and 
visible slackening of the enemy’s 
answering fire until the shad- 
ows of the evening come up 
and veil the scene from their 
inquiring eyes. To their ears, 
however, still comes at slowly 
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lengthening intervals the inter- 
mittent boom of the cannon 
and the yapping of the pom- 
poms as they cover the retreat 
of the vanquished enemy. 

The air grows colder as night 
draws in, and the stars shine 
out with ever-increasing bril- 
liance as the blue of the sky 
grows more velvety and dark, 
but still no order to move has 
reached them. As they wait, 
their clothing, sodden with 
sweat, strikes chilly and damp 
against their stiff and weary 
limbs. Their water-bottles are 
empty, and most have had no 
food that day; but in their 
hearts is exultation, for though 
there has been no pursuit, and 
the Boer army has escaped 
them, yet they reflect that it is 
difficult to surround and cut 
off an enemy of double or treble 
their strength; and, after all, 
they have done their duty, and 
the road to Mafeking is open 
at last. 


THE RELIEF. 


They lie huddled close to one 
another for warmth, their numb 
fingers hardly feeling in their 
grasp the biting cold of their 
rifles, and, as they wait for 
their next call to duty, watch 
vacantly on the opposite hill- 
side the crimson pattern of 
patches where our shells have 
made the dried-up grass to 
smoulder. They are too weary 
to talk except in monosyllables 
on the trivialities of the moment, 
too cold to sleep except in 
brief snatches, when the quick 
wakening only adds new poig- 
nancy to the numb soreness of 


their limbs. Fatigue and cold, 
hunger and thirst, have sunk 
them to the level of unreason- 
ing creation, and, by a merciful 
reaction of nature, their per- 
ceptions, like those of hiber- 
nating animals, are all but 
closed to the discomfort of their 
surroundings. From in front 
—seen, but as if unseen, two 
darker shadows condense them- 
selves from the darkness of the 
night; heard, but as if un- 
heard, the footfall of horses 
reaches their unperceiving con- 
sciousness. 
“ Fall in for muster!” 
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Like figures in a dream, they 
find themselves erect and in 
their habitual places. On either 
side there may be gaps, but 
these signify nothing more than 
empty space to irresponsive 
thought. 

“ Answer to your names.” 

Even the fateful silence fol- 
lowing the calling and repeti- 
tion of a name brings home no 
living sense that such silences 
represent the roll of the 
wounded, the missing, and the 
dead. Mechanically as auto- 
matons they obey the succeed- 
ing orders. Gaps are closed, 
and in column of fours they are 
stumbling blindly through the 
veldt towards where faint half- 
heard sounds indicate that the 
main body is lying bivouacked. 
Halts are frequent to verify the 
direction of the march, for 
sound is misleading, and some 
fifty yards is the circumscribing 
radius of sight. 

At last they have reached 
the waggons, but food no longer 
tempts and fires are forbidden. 
A gulp of water, blankets 
hastily unrolled around each 
pile of arms, and then—tem- 
porary oblivion. An hour— 
two hours—and once again 
they are in the ranks, shivering 
in the bitter cold of midnight 
and only half refreshed. First 
the usual and inevitable delay, 
and then they are once again 
on the march. Progress is 
painful and slow, with frequent 
and irritating checks, as is 
always the case when a long 
column, cumbered with trans- 
port, is on the road by night. 
Gradually the:sky lightens and 
brings depressingly to view the 
endless bare expanse of undu- 


lating veldt which lies to the 
north of Mafeking. The usual 
falsely encouraging rumours 
have been circulated that there 
are only four miles to march, 
and still, as the fourth and fifth 
and sixth miles are left be- 
hind, and as each successive 
undulation is surmounted, the 
same blank prospect meets the 
gaze. 

But even on a march the 
end cannot be quite indefinitely 
postponed. As they reach the 
crest of a slope somewhat longer 
and steeper than usual, there 
lies below them a great saucer 
ringed round with hills and 
crossed by an interrupted silver 
streak. In the centre, like a 
pearl and emerald gem set in 
a gown of Quaker drab, gleam 
the white houses and green 
trees of Mafeking. They lose 
sight of it again as_ they 
descend into the intervening 
hollow; but that glimpse of 
their goal has brought a new 
springiness into their stride and 
a new light into theireyes. As 
they descend the next slope their 
sight takes in the meaning of 
the scene around. They trace 
in the dim light the pitifully 
small circle of trenches built 
and manned by the brave 
defenders, and stretching to 
right and left of them and 
scoring the hills opposed, the 
commanding positions and long 
lines of the now deserted Boer 
forts and intrenchments. 

What wonder that chests are 
swelling and heads carried high 
in pride—that they should be 
proud of their gallant brethren 
down below there, who for 
months have upheld against 
such odds the honour of their 
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name and country—proud, too, 
of themselves, who have against 
equal or greater odds conserved 
the integrity of the frontier, 
and at last won through to 
bring the sorely needed succour. 
They mark, too, with a thrill of 
indignation, over hospital and 
women’s laager the long waving 
rows of red-cross flags, which 
had so long fluttered an un- 
mistakable but disregarded 
appeal to the chivalry of caitiff 
besiegers. Perhaps for a mo- 
ment the thought of their re- 
ception holds their fancy, and 
a vision of martial music and 
flags, of cheers and hand-clasps 
from the men, of fluttering 
handkerchiefs and tears from 
the women, flits across their 
eyes. If so, it is not for long. 

As they swing down the hill 
the head of the column reaches 
the first outpost, and another 
check occurs while the require- 
ments of discipline in the mat- 
ter of mutual military chal- 
lenges and compliments are 
solemnly complied with. Then 
the column proceeds on its 
way. Somehow, to the ob- 
server, as he compares the 
clean, plump, pink-and-white 
faces of the besieged with those 
of the relieving force, haggard, 
gaunt, and dust -grimed, the 
contrast strikes a jarring note. 
It is, as it were, incongruous 
and incorrect. 

A little interchange of greet- 
ings and conversation takes 
place. 

“You 
Mahon’s 














Plumer’s and 
aren't you? 


are 
men, 
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The relief force? Oh, we 
didn’t expect you till to- 
morrow! JDidn’t you have a 


scrap yesterday afternoon? 
Ah, thought we heard the 
guns—well—see you later, no 
doubt. So long.” 

That was the keynote. They 
had not been expected till the 
morrow. It was almost as if 
their coming had been incon- 
venient, badly arranged. At 
the least, they might have sent 
a telegram to have a little 
supper laid out for them in the 
dining-room, and a fire lit up- 
stairs. It was unfair to take 
people by surprise in such a 
manner. 

The cold grey air of the 
dawn which witnessed their 
entry into sleeping Mafeking 
seemed, as it were, the outward 
materialisation of the chill grey 
cheerlessness of their reception. 
It was with a feeling of disil- 
lusionment, almost of resent- 
ment, that the troops marched 
to a bivouac on the open green, 
and waited for the waggons 
which were to bring them 
their blankets and longed-for 
rest. This feeling was hardly 
dispelled by the fact of their 
being detailed for duty in the 
trenches that same night in 
place of the town guard dis- 
banded, nor even by the some- 
what tardy but generous and 
ungrudging official recognition 
of their services as disclosed in 
Major-General Baden-Powell’s 
speeches to the paraded reliev- 
ing forces on the following 
day. 
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THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD. 


CHAPTER I.—THE HOUSE OF MORE. 


I, 


I HAVE told this story to 
many audiences with diverse 
results, and once again I take 
my reputation in my hands 
and brave the perils. To the 
common circle of my friends 
it was a romance for a winter’s 
fire, and I, the most prosaic 
of men, was credited with a 
fancy. Once I repeated it to 
an acquaintance, who, scenting 
mystery, transcribed it in a 
notebook, and, with feigned 
names, it figured in the pub- 
lications of a Learned Society. 
One man only heard me with 
true appreciation; but he was 
a wandering spirit with an ear 
open to marvels, and I hesi- 
tate to advance his security. 
He received it simply, saying 
that God was great, and I 
cannot improve upon his com- 
ment. 

A chill evening in the early 
October of the year 189- found 
me driving in a dog-cart 
through the belts of antique 
woodland which form the low- 
land limits of the hilly parish 
of More. The Highland ex- 
press, which brought me from 
the north, took me no farther 
than Perth. Thence it had 
been a slow journey in a dis- 
jointed local train, till I emerged 
on the platform at Morefoot, 
with a bleak prospect of pit- 
stalks, coal-heaps, certain sour 
corn-lands, and far to the 
west a line of moor where the 





sun was setting. A neat groom 
and a respectable trap took 
the edge off my discomfort, 
and soon I had forgotten my 
sacrifice and found eyes for 
the darkening landscape. We 
were driving through a land 
of thick woods, cut at rare 
intervals by old long-frequented 
highways. The More, which 
at Morefoot is an open sewer, 
became a_ sullen woodland 
stream, where the brown leaves 
of the season drifted. At times 
we would pass an ancient lodge, 
and through a gap in the trees 
would come a glimpse of chipped 
crow-step gable. The names of 
such houses, as told me by my 
companion, were all famous. 
This one had been the home 
of a drunken Jacobite laird, 
and a kind of north-country 
Medmenham. Unholy revels 
had waked the old halls, and 
the devil had been toasted 
at many a hell-fire dinner. 
The next was the property of 
a great Scots law family, and 
there the old Lord of Session 
who built the place, in his 
frowsy wig and carpet slippers, 
had laid down the canons of 
Taste for his day and society. 
The whole country had the air 
of faded and bygone gentility. 
The mossy roadside walls had 
stood for two hundred years, 
the few wayside houses were 
tollbars or defunct hostelries. 
The names, too, were great — 
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Scots baronial with a smack 
of France — Chatelray and 
Reiverslaw, Black Holm and 
Fountainblue. The place had 
a cunning charm, mystery 
dwelt in every cranny, and 
yet it did not please me. 
The earth smelt heavy and 
raw, the roads were red under- 
foot, all was old, sorrowful, and 
uncanny. Compared with the 
fresh Highland glen I had left, 
where wind and sun and flying 
showers were never absent, all 
was chilly and dull and dead. 
Even when the sun sent a 
shiver of crimson over the 
crests of certain firs, I felt no 
delight in the prospect. I 
admitted shamefacedly to my- 
self that I was in a very bad 
temper. 

I had been staying at Glen- 
aicill with the Clanroydens, 
and for a week had found the 
proper pleasure in life. You 
know the house with its old 
rooms and gardens, and the 
miles of heather which defend 
it from the world. The shoot- 
ing had been extraordinary 
for a wild place far on in the 
season, for there are few par- 
tridges and the woodcock are 
notoriously late. I had done 
respectably in my stalking, 
more than respectably on the 
river, and creditably on the 
moors. Moreover, there were 
pleasant people in the house— 
and there were the Clanroydens. 
I had had a hard year’s work, 
sustained to the last moment 
of term, and a fortnight in 
Norway had been disastrous. 
It was therefore with real 
comfort that I had settled 
myself down for another ten 
days in Glenaicill, when all 
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my plans were shattered by 
Sybil’s letter. Sybil is my 
cousin and my very good friend, 
and in old days when I was 
briefless I had fallen in love 
with her many times. But she 
very sensibly chose otherwise, 
and married a man Ladlaw— 
Robert John Ladlaw—who had 
been at school with me. He 
was a cheery, good-humoured 
fellow, a great sportsman, a 
justice of the peace and deputy- 
lieutenant for his county, and 
something of an antiquary in 
a mild way. He had a box in 
Leicestershire to which he ‘vent 
in the hunting season ; but from 
February till October he lived 
in his moorland home. The 
place was called the House of 
More, and I had shot at it 
once or twice in recent years. 
I remembered its loneliness and 
its comfort, the charming diffi- 
dent Sybil and Ladlaw’s genial 
welcome. And my recollec- 
tions set me puzzling again 
over the letter which that 
morning had broken into my 
comfort. ‘You promised us a 
visit this autumn,” Sybil had 
written, “and I wish you 
would come as soon as you 
can.” So far common polite- 
ness. But she had gone on 
to reveal the fact that Ladlaw 
was ill, she did not know how 


exactly, but something, she 
thought, about his heart. 
Then she had signed herself 
my affectionate cousin, and 


then had come a short violent 
postscript, in which, as it were, 
the fences of convention had been 
laid low. ‘“ For Heaven’s sake 
come and see us!” she scrawled 
below. “Bob is terribly ill, 
and I am crazy. Come at 
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once.” And then she finished 
with an afterthought, “Don’t 
bother about bringing doctors. 
It is not their business.” 

She had assumed that I 
would come, and dutifully I set 
out. I could not regret my 
decision, but I took leave to 
upbraid my luck. The thought 
of Glenaicill with the woodcock 
beginning to arrive, and the 
Clanroydens imploring me to 
stay, saddened my journey in 
the morning, and the murky, 
coally, midland country of the 
afternoon completed my depres- 
sion. The drive through the 
woodlands of More failed to 
raise my spirits. I was anxious 
about Sybil and Ladlaw, and 
the accursed country had al- 
ways given me a certain eeri- 
ness on my first approaching it. 
You may call it silly; but I 
have no nerves, and am little 


susceptible to vague sentiment. 
It was sheer physical dislike of 
the rich deep soil, the woody 
and antique smells, the melan- 
choly roads and trees, and the 
flavour of old mystery. I am 
aggressively healthy and wholly 


Philistine. I love clear out- 
lines and strong colours, and 
More, with its half-tints and 
hazy distances, depressed me 
miserably. Even when the 
road crept uphill and the trees 
ended, I found nothing to 
hearten me in the moorland 
which succeeded. It was genu- 
ine moorland, close on 800 feet 
above the sea, and through it 
ran this old grass-grown coach- 
road. Low hills rose to the left, 
and to the right after some miles 
of peat flared the chimneys of 
pits and oil-works. Straight 
in front the moor ran out into 
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the horizon, and there in the 
centre was the last dying spark 
of the sun. The place was as 
still as the grave save for the 
crunch of our wheels on the 
grassy road; but the flaring 
lights to the north seemed to 
endow it with life. I have 
rarely felt so keenly the feeling 
of movement in the inanimate 
world. It was an unquiet 
place, and I shivered nervously. 
Little gleams of loch came from 
the hollows, the burns were 
brown with peat, and every 
now and then there rose in the 
moor jags of sickening red 
stone. I remembered that Lad- 
law had talked about the place 
as the old Manann, the holy land 
of the ancient races. I had paid 
little attention at the time, but 
now it struck me that the old 
peoples had been wise in their 
choice. There was something 
uncanny. in this soil and air. 
Framed in dank mysterious 
woods, and a country of coal 
and ironstone, no great dis- 
tance, too, from the capital 
city, it was a sullen relic of a lost 
barbarism. Over the low hills 
lay a green pastoral country 
with bright streams and 
valleys, but here in this peaty 
desert there were few sheep and 
little cultivation. The House 
of More was the only dwelling, 
and, save for the ragged village, 
the wilderness was given over 
to the wild things of the hills. 
The shooting was good ; but the 
best shooting on earth would 
not persuade me to make my 
abode in such a place. Ladlaw 
was ill; well, I did not wonder. 
You can have uplands without 
air, moors that are not health- 
giving, and a country life which 
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is more arduous than a towns- 
man’s. I shivered again, for I 
seemed to have passed in a few 
hours from the open noon to a 
kind of dank twilight. 

We passed the village and 
entered the lodge-gates. Here 
there were trees again, little 
innocent new-planted firs, which 
flourished badly. Some large 
plane-trees grew near the house, 
and there were thickets upon 
thickets of the ugly elder. 
Even in the half - darkness 
I could see that the lawns 
were trim and the flower-beds 
respectable for the season; 
doubtless Sybil looked after the 
gardeners. The oblong white- 
washed house, more like a bar- 
rack than ever, opened suddenly 
on my sight, and I experienced 
my first sense of comfort since 
I left Glenaicill. Here I should 
find warmth and company, and, 
sure enough, the hall-door was 
wide open, and in the great 
flood of light which poured from 
it Sybil stood to welcome me. 

She ran down the steps as I 
dismounted, and, with a word 
to the groom, caught my arm 
and drew me into the shadow. 
“Oh, Henry, it was so good of 
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you to come. You mustn’t let 
Bob think that you know he is 
ill. We don’t talk about it. 
T’'ll tell you afterwards. I want 
you to cheer him up. Now we 
must go in, for he is in the hall 
expecting you.” 

While I stood blinking in the 
light, Ladlaw came forward 
with outstretched hand and his 
usual cheery greeting. I looked 
at him and saw nothing un- 
natural in his appearance: a 
little drawn at the lips, per- 
haps, and heavy below the 
eyes, but still fresh-coloured and 
healthy. It was Sybil who 
showed change. She was very 
pale, her pretty eyes were de- 
plorably mournful, and in place 
of her delightful shyness there 
was the self-confidence and com- 
posure of pain. I was honestly 
shocked, and as I dressed my 
heart was full of hard thoughts 
about Ladlaw. What could 
his illness mean? He seemed 
well and cheerful, while Sybil 
was pale, and yet it was Sybil 
who had written the postscript. 
As I warmed myself by the fire, 
I resolved that this particular 
family difficulty was my proper 
business. 


II. 


The Ladlaws were waiting 
for me in the drawing-room. 
I noticed something new and 
strange in Sybil’s demeanour. 
She looked to her husband with 
a motherly protective air, while 
Ladlaw, who had been the ex- 
treme of masculine independ- 
ence, seemed to cling to his 
wife with a curious appealing 
fidelity. In conversation he did 
little more than echo her words. 





Till dinner was announced he 
spoke of the weather, the 
shooting, and Mabel Clanroy- 
den. Then he did a queer 
thing, for, when I was about 
to offer my arm to Sybil, he 
forestalled me, and, clutching 
her right arm with his left hand, 
led the way to the dining-room, 
leaving me to follow in some 
bewilderment. 

I have rarely taken part in a 
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more dismal meal. The House 
of More has a pretty Georgian 
panelling through most of the 
rooms; but in the dining-room 
the walls are level, and painted 
a dull stone colour. Abraham 
offered up Isaac in a ghastly 
picture in front of me. Some 
photographs of the Quorn hung 
over the mantelpiece, and five 
or six drab ancestors filled up 
the remaining space. But one 
thing was new and startling. 
A great marble bust, a genuine 
antique, frowned on me from a 
pedestal. The head was in the 
late Roman style, clearly of 
some emperor, and in its com- 
monplace environment the great 
brows, the massive neck, and 
the mysterious, solemn lips had 
a surprising effect. I nodded 
towards the thing, and asked 
what it represented. 

Ladlaw grunted something 
which I took for “Justinian,” 
but he never raised his eyes 
from his plate. By accident I 
caught Sybil’s glance. She 
looked towards the bust, and 
laid a finger on her lips. 

The meal grew more doleful 
as it advanced. Sybil scarcely 
touched a dish, but her husband 
ate ravenously of everything. 
He was a strong, thick-set man, 
with a square, kindly face, 
burned brown by the sun. 
Now he seemed to have sud- 
denly coarsened. He gobbled 
with undignified haste, and his 
eye was extraordinarily vacant. 
A question made him start, and 
he would turn on me a face so 
strange and inert that I re- 
pented the interruption. 

I asked him about the 
autumn’s sport, and he collected 
his wits with difficulty. He 
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thought it had been good on 
the whole, but he had shot 
badly. He had not been quite 
so fit as usual. No, he had had 
nobody staying with him—Sybil 
had wanted to be alone. He 
was afraid the moor might have 
been under-shot, but he would 
make a big day with keepers 
and farmers before the winter. 

“Bob has done pretty well,” 
Sybil said. “He hasn’t been 
out often, for the weather has 
been very bad here. You can 
have no idea, Henry, how 
horrible this moorland place of 
ours can be when it tries. It 
is one great sponge sometimes, 
with ugly red burns, and mud 
to the ankles.” 

“T don’t think it’s healthy,” 
said I. 

Ladlaw lifted his face. ‘“ Nor 
do I: I think it’s intolerable ; 
but I am so busy, I can’t get 
away.” 

Once again I caught Sybil’s 
warning eye as I was about to 
question him on his business. 

Clearly the man’s brain had 
received a shock, and he was 
beginning to suffer from halluc- 
inations. This could be the 
only explanation, for he had 
always led a temperate life. 
The distrait wandering manner 
was the only sign of his malady, 
for otherwise he seemed normal 
and mediocre as ever. My heart 
grieved for Sybil, alone with 
him in this wilderness. 

Then he broke the silence. 
He lifted his head and looked 
nervously around till his eye 
fell on the Roman bust. 

“Do you know that this 
country -side is the old Ma- 
nann ?” he said. 

It was an odd turn to the 
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conversation, but I was glad 
of a sign of intelligence. I 
answered that I had heard so. 

“Tt’s a queer name,” he said 
oracularly ; “but the thing it 
stood for was queerer. Manann, 
Manaw,” he repeated, rolling 
the words on his tongue. As 
he spoke, he glanced sharply, 
and, as it seemed to me, fear- 
fully, at his left side. 

The movement of his body 
made his napkin slip from his 
left knee and fall on the floor. 
It leaned against his leg, and 
he started from its touch as if 
he had been stung by a snake. 
I have never seen a more sheer 
and transparent terror on a 
man’s face. 
his strong frame shaking like 
arush. Sybil ran round to his 
side, picked up the napkin, and 
flung it on a sideboard. Then 
she stroked his hair as one would 
stroke a frightened horse._ She 
called him by his old boy’s 
name of Robin, and at her 
touch and voice he became 
quiet. But the particular 
course then in progress was 
removed untasted. 

In a few minutes he seemed 
to have forgotten his behaviour, 
for he took up the former con- 
versation. For a time he spoke 
well and briskly. 

“You lawyers,” he said, “un- 
derstand only the dry frame- 
work of the past. You cannot 
conceive the rapture, which only 
the antiquary can feel, of con- 
structing in every detail an old 
culture. Take this Manann. 
If I could explore the secret of 
these moors, I would write the 
world’s greatest book. I would 
write of that prehistoric life 
when man was knit close to 


He got to his feet,- 


nature. I would describe the 
people who were brothers of the 
red earth and the red rock and 
the red streams of the hills. 
Oh, it would be horrible, but 
superb, tremendous! It would 
be more than a piece of history ; 
it would be a new gospel, a new 
theory of life. It would kill 
materialism once and for all. 
Why, man, all the poets who 
have deified and _ personified 
nature would not do an eighth 
part of my work. I would show 
you the unknown, the hideous, 
shrieking mystery at the back of 
this simple nature. Men would 
see the profundity of the old 
crude faiths which they affect 
to despise. I would make a 
picture of our shaggy, sombre- 
eyed forefather, who heard 
strange things in the hill- 
silences. I would show him 
brutal and terror-stricken, but 
wise, wise, God alone knows 
how wise! The Romans knew 
it, and they learned what they 
could from him, but he did not 
tell them much. But we have 
some of his blood in us, and we 
may go déeper. Manann!: A 
queer land nowadays! I some- 
times love it and sometimes 
hate it, but I always fear it. 
It is like that statue, inscrut- 
able.” 

I would have told him that 
he was talking mystical non- 
sense ; but I had looked towards 
the bust, and my rudeness was 
checked on my lips. The moor 
might be a common piece of 
ugly waste land, but the statue 
was inscrutable—of that there 
was no doubt. I hate your 
cruel, heavy -mouthed Roman 
busts; to me they have none 
of the beauty of life, and little 
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of the interest of art. But my 
eyes were fastened on this as 
they had never before looked 
on marble. The oppression of 
the heavy woodlands, the mys- 
tery of the silent moor, seemed 
to be caught and held in this 
face. It was the intangible 
mystery of culture on the verge 
of savagery, a cruel, lustful 
wisdom, and yet a kind of 
bitter austerity which laughed 
at the game of life and stood 
aloof. There was no weakness 
in the heavy-veined brow and 
slumbrous eyelids. It was the 
face of one who had conquered 
the world and found it dust 
and ashes, one who had eaten 
of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil and scorned 
human wisdom. And at the 
same time it was the face of 
one who knew uncanny things, 
a man who was the intimate 
of the half-world and the dim 
background of life. Why on 
earth I should connect the 
Roman grandee! with the 
moorland parish of More, I 
cannot say; but the fact re- 
mains, that there was that 
in the face which I knew had 
haunted me through the wood- 
lands and bogs of the place, 
a sleepless, dismal, incoherent 
melancholy. 

“T bought that at Colenzo’s,” 
Ladlaw said, “because it took 
my fancy. It matches well 
with this place.” 

I thought it matched very ill 
with his drab walls and Quorn 
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photographs, but I held my 
peace. 

“Do you know who it is?” 
he asked. “It is the head of 
the greatest man the world has 
ever seen. You are a lawyer 
and know your Justinian.” 

The Pandects are scarcely 
part of the daily work of a 
common-law barrister. I had 
not looked into them since I 
left college. 

“T know that he married an 
actress,” I said, “and was a 
sort of all-round genius. He 
made law and fought battles 
and had rows with the Church. 
A curious man! And wasn’t 
there some story about his 
selling his soul to the Devil 
and getting law in exchange. 
Rather a poor bargain!” 

I chattered away sillily 
enough, to dispel the gloom of 
that dinner-table. The result 
of my words was unhappy. 
Ladlaw gasped, and caught at 
his left side as if in pain. 
Sybil, with tragic eyes, had 
been making signs to me to 
hold my peace. Now she ran . 
round to her husband’s side 
and comforted him like a child. 
As she passed me she managed 
to whisper in my ear to talk to 
her only and let her husband 
alone. 

For the rest of dinner I 
obeyed my orders to the letter. 
Ladlaw ate his food in gloomy 
silence, while I spoke to Sybil 
of our relatives and friends, of 
London, Glenaicill, and any 





1 T have identified the bust, which, when seen under other circumstances, had 


little power to affect me. 


It was a copy of the head of Justinian in the Tesci 


Museum at Venice, and several duplicates exist, dating apparently from the 
seventh century, and showing traces of Byzantine decadence in the scrollwork 


on the hair. 
Windscheid's ‘ Pandektenlehrbuch.’ 


It is engraved in M. Delacroix’s ‘Byzantium,’ and, I think, in 
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random subject. The poor girl 
was dismally forgetful, and her 
eye would wander to her 
husband with wifely anxiety. 
I remember being suddenly 
overcome by the comic aspect 
of it all. Here were we three 
fools alone in this dank upland, 
one of us sick and nervous, 
talking out-of-the-way nonsense 
about Manann and Justinian, 
gobbling his food and getting 
scared at his napkin, another 
gravely anxious, and myself at 
my wits’ end for a solution. It 
was a Mad Tea-party with a 
vengeance, Sybil the melancholy 
little Dormouse, and Ladlaw the 
incomprehensible Hatter. I 
laughed aloud, but checked 
myself when I caught my 
cousin’s eye. It was really no 
case for finding humour. Lad- 
law was very ill, and Sybil’s 
face was getting deplorably 
thin. 

I welcomed the end of that 
meal with unmannerly joy, for 
I wanted to speak seriously 
with my host. Sybil told the 
butler to have the lamps lit in 
the library. Then she leaned 
over to me and spoke low and 
rapidly : “I want you to talk 
with Bob. I’m sure you can 
do him good. You'll have to 
be very patient with him and 
very gentle. Oh, please try 
and find out what is wrong 
with him. He won’t tell me, 
and I can only guess.” 

The butler returned with 
word that the library was 
ready to receive us, and Sybil 
rose to go. Ladlaw half rose, 
protesting, making the most 
curious, feeble clutches at his 
side. His wife quieted him. 
“Henry will look after you, 


dear,” she said. “You are 
going into the library to 
smoke.” Then she _ slipped 
from the room, and we were 
left alone. 

He caught my arm fiercely 
with his left hand, and his grip 
nearly made me cry out. As 
we walked down the hall I 
could feel his arm twitching 
from the elbow to the shoulder, 
Clearly he was in pain, and 
I set it down to some form of 
cardiac affection, which might 
possibly issue in paralysis. 

I settled him in the biggest 
arm-chair, and took one of his 
cigars. The library is the 
pleasantest room in the house, 
and at night, when a peat-fire 
burned on the old hearth and 
the great red curtains were 
drawn, it used to be the place 
for comfort and good talk. 
Now I noticed changes. Lad- 
law’s book-shelves had been 
filled with the proceedings of 
antiquarian societies .and many 
light-hearted works in _ belles- 
lettres. But now the Badmin- 
ton Library had been cleared 
out of a shelf where it stood 
most convenient to the hand, 
and its place taken by an old 
Leyden reprint of Justinian. 
There were books on Byzan- 
tine subjects of which I never 
dreamed he had heard the 
names. There were volumes 
of history and speculation, all 
of a slightly bizarre kind; and 
to crown everything, there were 
several bulky medical works 
with gaudily coloured plates. 
The old atmosphere of sport 
and travel had gone from the 
room, with the medley of rods, 
whips, and gun-cases which 
used to cumber the tables. 
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Now the place was moderately 
tidy and slightly learned—and 
I did not like it. 

Ladlaw refused to smoke, 
and sat for a little while in 
silence. Then of his own accord 
he broke the tension,— 

“Tt was devilish good of 
you to come, Harry. This is 
a lonely place for a man who is 
a bit seedy.” 

“T thought you might be 
alone,” I said, “‘so I looked you 
up on my way down from 
Glenaicill. I’m sorry to find 
you looking ill.” 

“Do you notice it?” he asked 
sharply. 

“Tt’s tolerably patent,” I said. 
“ Have you seen a doctor?” 

He said something uncom- 
plimentary about doctors, and 
kept looking at me with his 
curious dull eyes. 

I remarked the strange pos- 
ture in which he sat—his head 
screwed round to his right 
shoulder, and his whole body 
a protest against something at 
his left hand. 

“Tt looks like your heart,” I 
said. “ You seem to have pains 
in your left side.” 

Again a spasm of fear. I 
went over to him and stood at 
the back of his chair. 

“Now, for goodness’ sake, 
my dear fellow, tell me what 
is wrong? You're scaring 
Sybil to death. It’s lonely 
work for the poor girl, and 
I wish you would let me help 
you.” 

He was lying back in his 
chair now, with his eyes half 
shut, and shivering like a 
frightened colt. The extra- 


ordinary change in one who 
had been the strongest of the 
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strong kept me from realising 
its gravity. I put a hand on 
his shoulder, but he flung it off. 

“For God’s sake sit down!” 
he said hoarsely. “I’m going 
to tell you; but I'll never make 
you understand.” 

I sat down promptly opposite 
him. 

“It’s the Devil,” he said very 
solemnly. 

I am afraid that I was rude 
enough to laugh. He took no 
notice, but sat with the same 
tense, miserable air, staring 
over my head. 

“Right,” said I. “Then it 
is the Devil. It’s a new com- 
plaint, so it’s as well I did not 
bring a doctor. How does it 
affect you?” 

He made the old impotent 
clutch at the air with his left 
hand. I had the sense to be- 
come grave at once. Clearly 
this was some mental affection, 
some hallucination born of 
physical pain. 

Then he began to talk in a 
low voice, very rapidly, with 
his head bent forward like a 
hunted animal’s. I am not 
going to set down what he told 
me in his own words, for they 
were incoherent often, and 
there was much _ repetition. 
But I am going to write the 
gist of the odd story which 
took my sleep away on that 
autumn night, with such ex- 
planations and additions as I 
think needful. The fire died 
down, the wind arose, the hour 
grew late, and still he went on 
in his mumbling recitative. I 
forgot to smoke, forgot my 
comfort, — everything but the 
odd figure of my friend and 
his inconceivable romance. 
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And the night before I had 
been in cheerful Glenaicill ! 

He had returned to the 
House of More, he said, in the 
latter part of May, and shortly 
after he fell ill. It was a 
triflmg sickness—influenza or 
something —but he had never 
quite recovered. The rainy 
weather of June depressed him, 
and the extreme heat of July 
made him listless and weary. 
A kind of insistent sleepiness 
hung over him, and he suffered 
much from nightmare. To- 
wards the end of July his 
former health returned ; but he 
was haunted with a curious 
oppression. He seemed to him- 
self to have lost the art of 
being alone. There was a 
perpetual sound in his left ear, 
a kind of moving and rustling 
at his left side, which never 
left him by night or day. In 
addition he had become the 
prey of nerves and an insensate 
dread of the unknown. 

Ladlaw, as I have explained, 
was a commonplace man, with 
fair talents, a mediocre culture, 
honest instincts, and the be- 
liefs and incredulities of his 
class. On abstract grounds I 
should have declared him an 
unlikely man to be the victim 
of a hallucination. He had a 
kind of dull, bourgeois ration- 
alism, which used to find rea- 
sons for all things in heaven 
and earth. At first he con- 
trolled his dread with proverbs. 
He told himself it was the 
sequel of his illness, or the 
light - headedness of summer 
heat on the moors. But it 
soon outgrew his comfort. It 
became a living second pres- 


ence, an alter ego which dogged 
his footsteps. He became acute- 
ly afraid of it. He dared not 
be alone for a moment, and 
clung to Sybil’s company de- 
spairingly. She went off for 
a week’s visit in the beginning 
of August, and he endured for 
seven days the tortures of the 
lost. His malady advanced 
upon him with swift steps. 
The presence became more real 
daily. In the early dawning, 
in the twilight, and in the 
first hours of the morning it 
seemed at times to take a 
visible bodily form. A kind of 
amorphous featureless shadow 
would run from his side into 
the darkness, and he would 
sit palsied with terror. Some- 
times in lonely places his foot- 
steps sounded double, and some- 
thing would brush elbows with 
him. Human society alone 
exorcised it. With Sybil at 
his side he was happy; but 
as soon as she left him the 
thing came slinking back from 
the unknown to watch by him. 
Company might have saved 
him, but joined to his afflic- 
tion was a crazy dread of his 
fellows. He would not leave 
his moorland home, but must 
bear his burden alone among 
the wild streams and mosses 
of that dismal place. 

The Twelfth came, and he 
shot wretchedly, for his nerve 
had gone to pieces. He stood 
exhaustion badly, and became 
a dweller about the doors, But 
with this bodily inertness came 
an extraordinary intellectual 
revival. He read widely in a 
blundering way, and he specu- 
lated unceasingly. It was 
characteristic of the man that, 
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as soon as he left the paths 
of the prosaic, he should seek 
his supernatural in a very con- 
crete form. He assumed that 
he was haunted by the Devil— 
the visible, personal Devil in 
whom our fathers believed. He 
waited hourly for the shape at 
his side to speak, but no words 
came. The Accuser of the 
Brethren in all but tangible 
form was his ever-present com- 
panion. He felt, he declared, 
the spirit of old evil entering 
subtly into his blood. He sold 
his soul many times over, and 
yet there was no possibility of 
resistance. It was a Visitation 
more undeserved than Job’s, 
and a  thousandfold more 
awful. 

For a week or more he was 
tortured with a kind of re- 
ligious mania. When a man 
of a healthy, secular mind finds 
himself adrift on the terrible 
ocean of religious troubles, he 
is peculiarly helpless, for he 
has not the most rudimentary 
knowledge of the winds and 
tides. It was useless to call 
up his old carelessness ; he had 
suddenly dropped into a new 
world where old proverbs did 
not apply. And all the while, 
mind you, there was the shriek- 
ing terror of it—an intellect all 
alive to the torture and the 
most unceasing physical fear. 
For a little he was on the far 
edge of idiocy. 

Then by accident it took a 
new form. While sitting with 
Sybil one day in the library, he 
began listlessly to turn over the 
leaves of an old book. He read 
a few pages, and found the hint 
of a story like his own. It was 
some French life of Justinian, 
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one of the unscholarly pro- 
ductions of last century, made 
up of stories from Procopius 
and tags of Roman law. Here 
was his own case written down 
in black and white; and the 
man had been a king of kings! 
This was a new comfort, and 
for a little—strange though it 
may seem—he took a sort of 
pride in his affliction. He 
worshipped the great emperor 
and read every scrap he could 
find on him, not excepting the 
Pandects and the Digest. He 
sent for the bust in the dining- 
room, paying a fabulous price. 
Then he settled himself to study 
his imperial prototype, and the 
study became an idolatry. As 
I have said, Ladlaw was a man 
of ordinary talents and certainly 
of meagre imaginative power. 
And yet from the lies of the 
‘Secret History’ and the crudi- 
ties of German legalists he had 
constructed a marvellous por- 
trait of a man. Sitting there 
in the half-lit room, he drew 
the picture,—the quiet, cold 
king with his inheritance of 
Dacian mysticism, holding the 
great world in fee, giving it 
law and religion, fighting its 
wars, building its churches, and 
yet all the while intent upon 
his own private work of making 
his peace with his soul. The 
churchman and warrior whom 
all the world worshipped, and 
yet one going through life with 
his lip quivering, the Watcher 
by the Threshold ever at his 
left side. Sometimes at night 
in the great Brazen Palace, 
warders heard the emperor 
walking in the dark corridors, 
alone and yet not alone; for 
once, when a servant entered 
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with a lamp, he saw his master 
with a face as of another world, 
and something beside him which 
had no face or shape, but which 
he knew to be that hoary Evil 
which is older than the stars. 
Crazy nonsense! I had to rub 
my eyes to assure myself that I 
was not sleeping. No! There 
was my friend with his suffer- 
ing face, and it was the library 
of More. 

And then he spoke of Theo- 
dora — actress, harlot, dévote, 
empress. For him the lady was 
but another part of the utter- 
most horror, a form of the 
shapeless thing at his side. I 
felt myself falling under the 
fascination. I have no nerves 
and little imagination, but in a 
flash I seemed to realise some- 
thing of that awful featureless 
face, crouching ever at a man’s 
hand, till darkness and loneli- 
ness comes and it rises to its 
mastery. I shivered as I looked 
at the man in the chair before 
me. Those dull eyes of his 
were looking upon things I 
could not see, and I saw their 
terror. I realised that it was 
grim earnest for him. Nonsense 
or no, some devilish fancy had 
usurped the place of sanity, and 
he was being slowly broken 
upon the wheel. And then, 
when his left hand twitched, I 
almost cried out. I had thought 
it comic before; now it seemed 
the last proof of tragedy. 

He stopped, and I got up 
with loose knees and went to 
the window. Better the black 
night than the intangible horror 
within. I flung up the sash 
and looked out across the moor. 
There was no light, nothing 
but an inky darkness and the 
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uncanny rustle of elder-bushes. 
The sound chilled me, and I 
closed the window. 

“The land is the old Manann,” 
Ladlaw was saying. “We are 
beyond the pale here. Do you 
hear the wind?” 

I forced myself back into 
sanity and looked at my watch. 
It was nearly one o'clock. 


“What ghastly idiots we 
are!” I said. “I am off to 
bed.” 


Ladlaw looked at me help- 
lessly. “For God’s sake don’t 
leave me alone!” he moaned. 
“Get Sybil.” 

We went together back to 
the hall, while he kept the 
same feverish grip on my arm. 
Some one was sleeping in a 
chair by the hall-fire, and to 
my distress I recognised my 
hostess. The poor child must 
have been sadly wearied. She 
came forward with her anxious 
face. 

“Tm afraid Bob has kept 
you very late, Henry,” she 
said. “I hope you will sleep 
well. Breakfast at nine, you 
know.” And then I left them. 


Over my bed there was a 
little picture, a reproduction of 
some Italian work of Christ 
and the Demoniac. Some im- 
pulse made me hold my candle 
up to it. The madman’s face 
was torn with passion and 
suffering, and his eye had the 
pained furtive look which I 
had come to know. And by 
his left side there was a dim 
shape crouching. 

I got into bed hastily, but 
not to sleep. I felt that my 
reason must be going. I had 
been pitchforked from our clear 
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and cheerful modern life into 
the mists of old superstition. 
Old tragic stories of my Cal- 
vinist upbringing returned to 
haunt me. The man dwelt in 
by a devil was no new fancy ; 
but I believed that Science had 
docketed and analysed and ex- 
plained the Devil out of the 
world. I remembered my dab- 
blings in the occult before I 
settled down to law—the story 
of Donisarius the monk of 
Padua, the unholy legend of 
the Face of Proserpina, the 
tales of succubi and incubi, the 
Leannain Sith and the Hidden 
Presence. But here was some- 
thing stranger still. I had 
stumbled upon that very 
possession which fifteen hun- 
dred years ago had made the 
monks of New Rome tremble 
and cross themselves. Some 
devilish occult force, lingering 
through the ages, had come to 
life after a long sleep. God 
knows what earthly connection 
there was between the splendid 
Emperor of the World and my 
prosaic friend, or between the 
glittering shores of the Bos- 
phorus and this moorland 
parish! But the land was the 
old Manann! The spirit may 
have lingered in the earth and 
air, a deadly legacy from Pict 
and Roman. I had felt the 
uncanniness of the place; I had 
augured ill of it from the first. 
And then in sheer disgust I 
rose and splashed my face with 
cold water. 

I lay down again, laughing 
miserably at my credulity. That 
I, the sober and rational, should 
believe in this crazy fable, was 
too palpably absurd. I would 
steel my mind resolutely against 





such harebrained theories. It 
was a mere bodily ailment,— 
liver out of order, weak heart, 
bad circulation, or something of 
that sort. At the worst it 
might be some affection of the 
brain to be treated by a special- 
ist. I vowed to myself that next 
morning the best doctor in Edin- 
burgh should be brought to 
More. 

The worst of it was that my 
duty compelled me to stand my 
ground. I foresaw the few re- 
maining weeks of my holiday 
blighted. I should be tied to 
this moorland prison, a sort of 
keeper and nurse in one, tor- 
mented by silly fancies. It was 
a charming prospect, and the 
thought of Glenaicill and the 
woodcock made me _ bitter 
against Ladlaw. But there 
was no way out of it. I might 
do Ladlaw good, and I could 
not have Sybil worn to death 
by his vagaries. 

My ill-nature comforted me, 
and I forgot the horror of the 
thing in its vexation. After 
that, I think I fell asleep and 
dozed uneasily till morning. 
When I awoke I was in a 
better frame of mind. The early 
sun had worked wonders with 
the moorland. The low hills 
stood out fresh-coloured and 
clear against the pale October 
sky, the elders sparkled with 
frost, the raw film of morn was 
rising from the little loch in 
tiny clouds. It was a cold 
rousing day, and I dressed in 
good spirits and went down to 
breakfast. 

I found Ladlaw looking ruddy 
and well, very different from the 
broken man I remembered of 
the night before. We were 
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alone, for Sybil was breakfast- 
ing in bed. I remarked on his 
ravenous appetite, and he smiled 
cheerily. He made two jokes 
during the meal, he laughed 
often, and I began to forget the 
events of the previous'day. It 
seemed to me that I might still 
flee from More with a clear 
conscience. He had forgotten 
about his illness) When I 
touched distantly upon the 
matter he showed a blank face. 

It might be that the affection 
had passed: on the other hand, 
it might return to him at the 
darkening—I had no means to 
decide. His manner was still 
a trifle distrait and peculiar, 
and I did not like the dulness 
in his eye. At any rate, I 
should spend the day in his 
company, and the evening 
would decide the question. 

I proposed shooting, which he 
promptly vetoed. He was no 
good at walking, he said, and the 
birds were wild. This seriously 
limited the possible occupations. 
Fishing there was none, and 
hill-climbing was out of the 
question. He proposed a game 
at billiards, and I pointed to 
the glory of the morning. It 
would have been sacrilege to 
waste such sunshine in knock- 
ing balls about. Finally we 
agreed to drive somewhere and 
have lunch, and he ordered the 
dog-cart. 

In spite of all forebodings I 
enjoyed the day. We drove in 
the opposite direction from the 
woodland parts, right away 
across the moor to the coal- 
country beyond. We lunched 
at the little mining town of 
Borrowmuir, in a small and 
noisy public-house. The roads 
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made bad going, the country 
was far from pretty, and yet the 
drive did not bore me. Lad- 
law talked incessantly, talked 
as I had never heard man talk 
before. There was something 
indescribable in all he said,—a 
different point of view, a lost 
groove of thought, a kind of 
innocence and archaic shrewd- 
ness in one. I can only give 
you a hint of it by saying that 
it was like the mind of an early 
ancestor placed suddenly among 
modern surroundings. It was 
wise with a remote wisdom, and 
silly (now and then) with a 
quite antique and distant silli- 
ness. 

I will give you instances of 
both. He provided me with a 
theory of certain early fortifica- 
tions, which must be true, which 
commends itself to the mind 
with overwhelming conviction, 
and yet which is so out of the 
way of common speculation 
that no man could have guessed 
it. I do not propose to set 
down the details, for I am 
working at it on my own 
account. Again, he told me 
the story of an old marriage 
custom, which till recently sur- 
vived in this district,—told it 
with full circumstantial detail 
and constant allusions to other 
customs which he could not 
possibly have known of. Now 
for the other side. He explained 
why well-water is in winter 
warmer than a running stream, 
and this was his explanation. 
At the Antipodes our winter 
is summer; consequently the 
water of a well which comes 
through from the other side of 
the earth must be warm in 
winter and cold in summer, 
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- since in our summer it is winter 

there. You perceive what this 
is. It is no mere silliness, but 
a genuine effort of an early 
mind which had just grasped 
the fact of the Antipodes, to 
use it in explanation 

Gradually I was forced to 
the belief that it was not Lad- 
law who was talking to me, 
but something speaking through 
him, something at once wiser 
and simpler. My old fear of 
the Devil began to depart. 
This spirit, this exhalation, 
whatever it was, was ingenuous 
in its way, at least in its day- 
light aspect. For a moment I 
had an idea that it was a real 
reflex of Byzantine thought, 
and that by cross-examining I 
might make marvellous discov- 
eries. The ardour of the 
scholar began to rise in me, 
and I asked a question about 
that much-debated point, the 
legal status of the apocrisiari. 
To my vexation he gave no 
response. Clearly the intelli- 
gence of this familiar had its 
limits. 

It was about three in the 
afternoon, and we had gone 
half of our homeward journey, 
when signs of the old terror be- 
gan to appear. I was driving, 
and Ladlaw sat on my left. I 
noticed him growing nervous 
and silent, shivering at the 
flick of the whip, and turning 
half-way round towards me. 
Then he asked me to change 
piaces, and I had the unpleas- 
ant work of driving from the 
wrong side. After that I do 
not think he spoke once till 
we arrived at More, but sat 
huddled together with the 
driving-rug almost up to his 





chin—an eccentric figure of a 
man. 

I foresaw another such night 
as the last, and I confess my 
heart sank. I had no stomach 
for more mysteries, and some- 
how with the approach of twi- 
light the confidence of the day 
departed. The thing appeared 
in darker colours, and I could 
have found it in my mind to 
turn coward. Sybil alone de- 
terred me. I could not bear 
to think of her alone with this 
demented being. I remembered 
her shy timidity, her innocence. 
It was monstrous that the poor 
thing should be called on thus 
to fight alone with phantoms. 
So I braced myself for another 
evening. 

When we came to the House 
it was almost sunset. Ladlaw 
got out very carefully on the 
right side, and for a second 
stood by the horse. The sun 
was making our shadows long, 
and as I stood beyond him, it 
seemed for a moment that his 
shadow was double. It may 
have been mere fancy, for I 
had not time to look twice. 
He was standing, as I have 
said, with his left side next the 
horse. Suddenly the harmless 
elderly cob fell into a very 
panic of fright, reared upright, 
and all but succeeded in killing 
its master. I was in time to 
pluck Ladlaw from under its 
feet, but the beast had be- 
come perfectly unmanageable, 
and we left a groom struggling 
to quiet it. 

In the hall the butler gave 
me a telegram. It was from 
my clerk, summoning me back 
at once to an important con- 
sultation. 
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CHAPTER II.—THE MINISTER INTERVENES. 


Here was a prompt removal 
of my scruples! There could be 
no question of my remaining, 
for the case was one of the first 
importance, which I had feared 
might break up my holiday. 
The consultation fell in vaca- 
tion-time to meet the con- 
venience of certain people who 
were going abroad, and there 
was the most instant demand 
for my presence. I must go 
and at once; and, as I hunted 
in the time-table, I found that 
in five hours’ time a night-train 
for the South would pass 
Borrowmuir, which might be 
stopped by special wire. This 
would give me time for dinner 
and a comfortable departure. 

But I had no pleasure in my 
freedom, for I was in despair 
about Sybil. I must return to 
More—that was clear; and I 
must find some one to look after 
Ladlaw. I found my cousin in 
the drawing-room alone and 
told her my plans. 

She was very pale and fra- 
gile, and she seemed to shiver 
as the prospect of solitude 
returned to her. I spoke with 
all the carelessness I could 
muster. ‘I am coming back,” 
I said. “Don’t think you have 
got rid of me so easily. It is 
most unpleasant to have to 
travel eight hundred miles in 
thirty-six hours, but there is no 
help for it. I ought to be back 


again by Friday morning. And 
you know Bob is much better. 
He was quite like his old self 
driving to-day.” 

My words comforted the poor 
child, and I went away with 
the novel feeling of a good con- 


science. Frankly, I hate the 
sordid and unpleasant. I am 
honestly a sun-worshipper; I 
have small taste for arduous 
duty, and the quixotic is my 
abhorrence. My professional 
success is an accident, for Lord 
knows I had no impulse to con- 
tend and little ambition. But 
somewhere or other I have the 
rudiments of an austere con- 
science. It gives me no peace, 
and as I love a quiet life, I do 
its bidding with a grumble. 
Now I grumbled fiercely in 
spirit, but outwardly I was a 
model of virtuous cheerfulness. 

But to find somebody to keep 
Ladlaw company —there was 
the rub. I racked my brains 
to think of a substitute. It 
must be a man of some educa- 
tion and not a mere servant, 
and it must be somebody in the 
parish of More ; the conjunction 
seemed for the moment impos- 
sible. Then a brilliant idea 
struck me. There was the 
minister of Morebrig, the ugly 
village by the roadside. I 
remembered him on previous 
visits. He was a burly young 
man, with a high complexion 
and a drooping blonde mous- 
tache, who smoked cheap cigar- 
ettes incessantly, and spat. He 
had been what they call a 
“brilliant student,” and he was 
reported to be something of an 
orator, eagerly sought after by 
city congregations, but at pre- 
sent hiding his light under the 
bushel of Morebrig to allow him 
time to prepare some great 
theological work. Ladlaw had 
liked him in a half-amused and 
tolerant way, and he used to 
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come sometimes to dine. His 
name was Bruce Oliphant, and 
he inhabited a dark manse at 
the outskirts of the village. 

I had an hour before dinner, 
and I set out for Mr Oliphant’s 
dwelling. Iremember the curi- 
ous dull village street, without 
colour or life, drab women look- 
ing out of dingy doorways, and 
a solitary child playing in the 
red mud. The manse stood at 
the back of the usual elder 
thicket, a little place with small 
windows and a weather-stained 
front door. A gaunt old servant 
ushered me into Mr Oliphant’s 
study, where I found that young 
man smoking and reading a 
weekly paper. It was a room 
well stocked with books in the 
popular religious vein, and the 
Poets in gilt editions adorned 
his shelves. Mr Oliphant 
greeted me with the nervous 
ease of one who would fain cul- 
tivate a good manner. The 
first sight of him sent my hopes 
down. He had a large calf- 
like face, mildly arrogant eyes, 
and a chin which fell sharply 
away beneath the eaves of his 
moustache. This was not one 
to do Ladlaw much good; in- 
deed I questioned if I could 
ever make him understand, for 
the man before me had an im- 
penetrable air of omniscience. 

“T have come to ask you a 
great favour on behalf of the 
Ladlaws,” said I. “You are 
the only other gentleman in the 
parish of More, and it is your 
duty to help your neighbours.” 

He bowed, with pleased eyes. 
“Anything,” he said. “TI’ll be 
very glad.” 

“Tam staying there just now, 
you know, and as it happens I 
must go back to town by the 


night-train. Il only be gone 
a day, but you know that Lad- 
law is a melancholy beggar and 
gets low-spirited. Now I want 
you to go up and stay at the 
House for a couple of nights 
while I am away.” 

It was an odd request, and 
hestared at me. “ Why, what’s 
wrong with Mr Ladlaw?” he 
asked. “I should never have 
called him melancholy. Now, 
his lady is different. She al- 
ways looks a little pale. Did 
she send you to ask me?” Mr 
Oliphant was a stickler for the 
usages of polite society. 

I sat down in a chair and 
took one of his cigarettes. 
“Now, look here, Oliphant,” I 
said. “You are a man of edu- 
cation and common-sense, and 
I am going to do you the hon- 
our to tell you a story which I 
would not tell to a stupid man. 
A stupid man would laugh at 
me. I hope you will see the 
gravity of the thing.” 

I told him briefly the points 
in Ladlaw’s case. His eyes 
grew very round as I went on, 
and when I finished he laughed 
nervously. He was clearly im- 
pressed ; but he was too ignorant 
and unimaginative to under- 
stand fully, and he had his 
credit ;as a representative of 
modern thought to support. 
“Qh, come now! You don’t 
mean all that; I never heard 
the like of it. You can’t expect 
meas a Christian man to believe 
in a Pagan spirit. I might as 
well believe in ghosts at once. 
What has the familiar of a 
heathen emperor to do with 
this parish?” 

“ Justinian was a Christian,” 
I said. 

He looked puzzled. “It’s all 


—— 
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preposterous. Meaning no dis- sent for youafterdinner. Good 
respect to you, I must decline evening, Mr Oliphant. It is 


to believe it. My profession 
compels me to discourage such 
nonsense, ” 

“So does mine,” I said weari- 
ly. “Good Lord! man, do you 
think I came here to tell you a 
fairy tale? It’s the most ter- 
rible earnest. Now I want you 
to give me an answer, for I 
have very little time.” 

He was still incredulous and 
inclined to argue. “Do you 
know if Mr Ladlaw has been— 
eh—a strictly temperate man ?’ 
he asked. 

With this my patience de- 
parted. I got up to go with 
rude thoughts on the stupidity 
of the clergy. But Mr Oli- 
phant was far from a refusal. 
He had no objection to ex- 
change the barren comfort of 
the manse for the comparative 
luxury of the House, and he 
had no distrust of his power 
to enliven. As he accompanied 
me to the door he explained 
his position. ‘ You see, if they 
really want me I will come. 
Tell Mrs Ladlaw that I shall 
be delighted. Mrs Ladlaw is 
a lady for whom I have a 
great respect.” 

“So have I,” I said crossly. 
“Very well. <A trap shall be 


a pleasure to have met you.” 

When I reached the House, 
I told Sybil of my arrangement. 
For the first time since my 
arrival she smiled. “It’s very 
kind of him, but I am afraid 


he won’t do much good. Bob 
will frighten him away.” 
“TI fancy he won't. The 


man is strong in his self-con- 
fidence and remarkably dense. 
He'll probably exasperate Bob 
into sanity. In any case I'll be 
back by Friday morning.” 

As I drove away the trap 
arrived at the door, bringing 


Mr Oliphant and his _port- 
manteau. 

The events of the next 
twenty-four hours, during 


which I was travelling in the 
Scotch express or transacting 
dreary business in my cham- 
bers, are known only from the 
narrative of the minister. He 
wrote it out some weeks after 
at my request, for I wished 
to have all the links in the 
tale. I propose to give the 
gist of it, as he wrote it, 
stripped of certain reflections 
on human life and an inscrut- 
able Providence, with which 
he had garnished it. 


Narrative of the Reverend Mr Oliphant. 


I arrived at the House of 
More at a quarter-past eight 
on the Wednesday evening. 
The family had dined early, 
as Mr Grey was leaving for 
London, and when I arrived 
I was taken to the library, 
where I found Mr Ladlaw. I 
had not seen him for some 





time, and thought him looking 
pale and a little haggard. He 
seemed glad to see me, and 
made me sit down in a chair 
on his left and draw it up 
close to him. I wondered at 
his manner, for though we had 
always been on good terms he 
had never admitted me to 
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any close intimacy. But now 
he was more than amiable. 
He made me ring for toddy, 
and though he refused to 
taste it himself, he pressed the 
beverage onme. Then he gave 
me a large cigar, at which I 
trembled, and finally he said 
that we should play at picquet. 
I declined resolutely, for it 
is part of my conscience to 
refuse to join in any card 
games ; but he made no trouble, 
and indeed in a moment 
seemed to have forgotten his 
proposition. 

The next thing he did 
startled my composure. For 
he asked abruptly, “Do you 
believe in a living personal 
Devil, Oliphant?” 

I was taken aback, but an- 
swered that to the best of my 
light I did not. 

“And why not?” he asked 
sharply. 

I explained that it was an 
old, false, anthropomorphic fic- 
tion, and that the modern 
belief was infinitely more im- 
pressive. I quoted the words 
of Dr Rintoul, one of our 
Church leaders. I am sorry to 
say that Mr Ladlaw’s words 
were, “Dr Rintoul be d—d!” 

“Who the deuce are you to 
change the belief of centuries?” 
he cried. “Our forefathers 
believed in him. They saw 
him at evening slinking about 
the folds and peat-stacks, or 
wrapped up in a black gown 
standing in the pulpits of the 
Kirk. Are we wiser men than 
they ?” 

I answered that culture had 
undoubtedly advanced in our 
day. 

Mr 


Ladlaw replied with 
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blasphemous words on modern 
culture. I had imagined him 
to be a gentleman of consider- . 
able refinement, and I knew he 
had taken a good degree at 
college. Consequently, I was 
disagreeably surprised at his 
new manner. 

“You are nothing better 
than an ignorant parson,”’— 
these were his words,—“ and 
you haven’t even the merits of 
your stupid profession. The 
old Scots ministers were Cal- 
vinists to the backbone, and 
they were strong men—strong 
men, do you hear?—and they 
left their mark upon the nation. 
But your new tea-meeting kind 
of parson, who has nothing but 
a smattering of bad German to 
commend him, is a nuisance to 
God and man. And they don’t 
believe in the Devil! Well, 
he'll get them safe enough some 
day.” 

I implored him to remember 
my cloth, and curb his bad 
language. 

“Tsay the Devil will get you 
all safe enough some day,” he 
repeated. 

I rose to retire in as dignified 
a manner as possible, but he 
was before me and closed the 
door. I began to be genuinely 
frightened. 

“For God’s sake, don’t go!” 
he cried. ‘Don’t leave me 
alone.. Do sit down, Oliphant, 
like a good chap, and I promise 
to hold my tongue. You don’t 
know how horrible it is to be 
left. alone.” 

I sat down again, though my 
composure was shaken. I re- 
membered Mr Grey’s words 
about the strange sickness. 

Then Mr Ladlaw fell into 
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an extraordinary moodiness. 
He sat huddled up in his chair, 
his face turned away from me, 
and for some time neither of 
us spoke a word. I thought 
that I had seriously offended 
him, and prepared to apologise, 
so I touched his left shoulder 
to attract his attention. In- 
stantly he jumped to his feet, 
screaming, and turned on me 
a face of utter terror. I could 
do nothing but stare at him, 
and in a second he quieted 
down and returned to his seat. 

Then he became partially 
sane, and murmured a sort of 
excuse. I thought that I 
would discover what truth lay 
in Mr Grey’s singular hypoth- 
esis. I did not ask him bluntly, 
as an ordinary man would have 
done, what was his malady, but 
tactfully, as I thought then, I 
led the conversation to demon- 
iacal possession in the olden 
time, and quoted Pellinger’s 
theory on the Scriptural cases. 
He answered with extraordinary 
vehemence, showing a childish 
credulity I little expected from 
an educated man. 

“T see that you hold to the 
old interpretation,” I said 
pleasantly. ‘“ Nowadays, we 
tend to find the solution in 
natural causes.” 

“Heavens, man!” he cried. 
“What do you mean by nat- 
ural? You haven’t the most 
rudimentary knowledge of 
nature. Listen to me, and I 
will tell you something.” 

And with this he began a 
long rambling account of some- 
thing which I could not un- 
derstand. He talked much 


about a name which sounded 
like 


Canaan, and then he 
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wandered to another subject 
and talked about Proserpina, 
whom I remembered from Mr 
Matthew Arnold’s poem. I 
would have thought him try- 
ing to ridicule me, if I had not 
seen his face, which was white 
and drawn with pain; and, 
again, I would have thought 
him drunk, but for his well- 
known temperate habits. By- 
and-by even my nerves, which 
are very strong, began to suffer. 
I understood fragments of his 
talk, and the understanding 
did not reassure me. It was 
poisonous nonsense, but it had 
a terrible air of realism. He 
had a queer habit of catching 
at his heart like a man with 
the heart disease, and his eyes 
were like a mad dog’s I once 
saw, the pupil drawn to a pin- 
point with fear. I could not 
bear it, so I tried to break the 
spell. I offered, against my 
conscience, to play a card game, 
but his face showed that he did 
not understand me. I began 
to feel a sort of languor of 
terror. I could hardly rise 
from my chair, and when at 
last I got up the whole room 
seemed haunted. I rushed to 
the bell and rang it violently, 
and then tried to open the 
door. But he was before me 
again, and gripped my arm so 
fiercely that I cried out be- 
tween the pain and my dread 
of him. 


“Come back!” he cried 
hoarsely. “Don’t leave me 
alone. For God’s sake, Oli- 


phant!” 

Just then the man-servant 
opened the door, and found 
the two of us standing like 
lunatics. I had the sense to 
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save the situation, and I asked 
him to bring more coals for 
the fire. Then as soon as he 
turned to go, I stepped out of 
the open door before Mr Lad- 
law could prevent me. 

The hall seemed empty, but 
to my surprise I found Mrs 
Ladlaw sleeping in a chair by 
the fire. I did not like to 
waken her, but I was at my 
wits’ end with fright. If I 
had known the way to the 
kitchen, I should have sought 
the servants’ company. I ran 
down a passage, but it seemed 
to end in a blind wall, and in 
a great fear I turned and ran 
upstairs. But the upper lobbies 
seemed to be unlit, and I was 
turning back when I heard 
Ladlaw’s voice behind me. It 
was muffled and queer, and the 
sound drove me into the dark- 
ness. When I turned a corner, 


to my relief I saw a lamp burn- 
ing on a table and recognised 


my bedroom door. Here was 
sanctuary at last, and I ran in 
and shut it behind me. 

My nerves were so shaken 
by the evening’s performances 
that I found it impossible to 
get to sleep. I sat up the 
better part of the night by 
the fire, and smoked several 
cigarettes, which in ordinary 
circumstances I should never 
have dared to do in a strange 
bedroom. About four o’clock, 
I think, I dozed off in my chair, 
and awoke about nine, very 
stiff and cold, to find Ladlaw 
laughing at me in the doorway. 

I was at first so confused 
that I did not remember what 
had scared me the night before. 
Then, as it came back to me, 
I was amazed at my host’s 
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appearance. He looked fresh 
and well, and in_ excellent 
spirits. He laughed immoder- 
ately when he found I had 
not gone to bed. 

“You do look cheap,” he 
said. “ Breakfast’s in half an 
hour. You will feel better 
when you have had a tub.” 

I bathed reluctantly, feeling 
ill and bitterly cold; but I was 
comforted by a good breakfast. 
Then I had an opportunity of 
talking to Mrs Ladlaw. As I 
remembered her, she had been 
full of gaiety, and even, I 
thought, a little frivolous; but 
now she was so pale and silent 
that I pitied her sincerely. I 
began to feel an intense dis- 
like of her husband, partly 
for the fright he had given me 
the night before, and partly for 
the effect his silliness seemed to 
be having on his wife. The 
day was a fine one, but after 
breakfast he showed no inten- 
tion of going out. I expected 
to be asked to shoot, a sport 
which I sometimes try ; but he 
never spoke of it, and insisted 
on my coming to the billiard- 
room. As we were leaving the 
table Mrs Ladlaw touched my 
arm, and asked me in a low 
tone if I would promise to stay 
all day with her husband. “I 
want to go down to Morefoot,” 
she said, “and you know he 
cannot be left alone.” I prom- 
ised willingly, for in the day- 
light Mr Ladlaw had no terrors 
for me. I thought that Mrs 
Ladlaw looked relieved. Poor 
thing! she badly needed a res- 
pite. 

We hung aimlessly about the 
place till lunch, playing a few 
games of billiards, and in the 
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intervals looking at stables 
and harness-rooms and the 
now barren gardens. At lunch 
Mrs Ladlaw appeared, but im- 
mediately after I heard wheels 
on the gravel and knew that 
she had gone to Morefoot. Then 
I began to feel nervous again. I 
was the only responsible person 
left in the place, and Mr Ladlaw 
might at any moment relapse 
into craziness. I watched his 
moods anxiously, and talked all 
the nonsense I knew to keep 
him in good humour. I told 
him stories, I talked wildly of 
sport, I made ridiculous jokes 
at which I felt myself blushing. 
At first he seemed amused, but 
soon I felt that my words were 
falling on deaf ears. He him- 
self began to talk, violently, 
incessantly, and, I may say, 
brilliantly. If my memory had 
been better and my balance 
less upset, I might have made 
my reputation, though it would 
have been a reputation, perhaps, 
that a minister of the Gospel 
might well look askance at. I 
could have written a terrible 
romance from that man’s bab- 
bling. Nay, I could have done 
more: I could have composed 
a new philosophy which would 
have cast Nietzsche in the shade 
for ever. I do not wish to ex- 
aggerate, but I have never been 
so impressed with a sense of a 
crazy intellectual acumen. This 
Mr Ladlaw, whom I had known 
as a good landlord and a respect- 
able country gentleman, now 
appeared as a kind of horrible 
genius, a brilliant and malig- 
nant satyr. I was shocked 
and confounded, and at the 
same time filled with admira- 
tion. I remember that we 
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passed through the dining-room, 
where there was a great marble 
bust of a Roman emperor, an 
old discoloured thing, but won- 
derful in its way. Mr Ladlaw 
stopped before it and pointed 
out its merits. The thing 
seemed simple enough, and yet 
after the description I fied from 
it as if it had been a devil. 
He followed me, still talking, 
and we found ourselves in the 
library. 

I remember that I suggested 
tea, but he scarcely heeded me. 
The darkness was falling, Mrs 
Ladlaw had not returned, and 
I felt horribly uncomfortable. 
I tried to draw him away from 
the room which I feared, but 
he made no sign of under- 
standing. I perceived that the 
malady of the last night was 
returning. I hated that library, 
with its low fire, its ghastly 
white books, and its dreary 
outlook. I picked up one vol- 
ume, and it was lettered on 
the back ‘Sancti Adelberti 
Certamina.’ I dropped it, only 
to feel Mr Ladlaw clutching 
my right arm and dragging me 
to one of those horrible arm- 
chairs. 

“The night is coming on, the 
old Nox Atra that the monks 
dreaded. Promise me that you 
won't go away.” 

I promised feebly, and prayed 
for Mrs Ladlaw’s return. I 
suggested that the lamps should 
be lit. He rose and tried to 
light the hanging central one, 
and I noticed how his hands 
trembled. His awkwardness 
upset the thing, and it fell with 
a crash on the floor. He jumped 
back with a curious scream like 
an animal. 
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I was so miserably scared 
that I had not the heart to 
do the work for him, so we 
sat on in the darkness. Any 
sound from the out-of-doors 
would have comforted me, but 
the whole world was as silent 
as death. I felt that a little 
more would drive me mad, 
and the thought roused me 
to make a final effort after 
safety. In spite of all my 
promises I must get away. 
A man’s first duty was to 
himself, and the hour had 
come for me. I thought with 
longing of my little bare 
manse and my solemn house- 
keeper. And yet how was I 
to escape, for this man was 
the stronger, and he would 
never let me go. 

I begged him to come into 
the hall, but he refused. Then 
I became very cunning. I sug- 
gested that we should go to 
the door and receive Mrs Lad- 
law. He did not know that 
she had gone, and the news 
made him so nervous that he 
accepted my proposal. He 
caught my arm as_ before, 
and, leaning heavily upon me, 
went into the hall. There was 
no one about, and the fire had 
died down; but at the far end 
there was a pale glimmer from 
the glass door. We opened it 
and stood on the top step, 
looking over the dark lawns. 
Now was the time for an 
effort for freedom. If I could 
only get rid of his hand I 
might escape across the fields. 
I believed him to be too weak 
on his legs to follow me, and 
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in any case I was a respect- 
able runner. Out of doors he 
seemed less formidable: it was 
only in that haunted room 
that I shuddered. 

I took the only way of 
escape which presented itself. 
There was a flowering-shrub 
in a pot on the top of the 
parapet. I caught this with 
my elbow and knocked it over, 
so that it broke with a clatter 
on the stone. As I expected, 
he screamed and jumped aside, 
letting go my arm for one 
instant. The next I was down 
the steps and running hard 
across the lawns to the park 
beyond. 

For a little I heard him 
stumbling after me, breathing 
heavily and with little short 
cries. I ran with the speed 
of fear, for till I was within 
my own doors I could feel 
no security. Once I turned, 
and there he was, a field behind 
me, running with his head 
down like a blind dog. I 
skirted the village, broke 
through the little fir planta- 
tion, and came out on the 
highway. I saw the light. 
from Jean’s little window, and 
it was like a beacon of hope. 
In a few minutes I was at the 
door, and my servant stared 
as I rushed in, without hat 
or overcoat, and wet with per- 
spiration. I insisted on bar- 
ring the doors, and bolting and 
shuttering every window. Then 
I had the unusual luxury of a 
fire in my bedroom, and there 
I supped, and sat till I fell 
asleep. 


End of Mr Oliphant’s Statement. 
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CHAPTER III.—EVENTS ON THE UPLANDS. 


I returned from town by the 
night express, which landed me 
at Borrowmuir about seven on 
the Friday morning. To my 
surprise there was no dog-cart to 
meet me, as had been arranged, 
and I was compelled to hire 
from the inn. The omission 
filled me with forebodings. 
Things must have gone badly 
at More in my absence, or the 
careful Sybil would never have 
forgotten. I grudged the time 
occupied in that weary drive. 
The horse seemed intolerably 
slow, the roads unaccountably 
steep. It was a sharp morning, 
with haze on the fields and 
promise of bright sunshine at 
midday; but, tired as I was 
with my two days’ journey, I 
was in the humour to see little 
good in my case. I was thank- 
ful when we drew up at the 
house-door, and, cold and stiff, 
I hobbled up the steps. 

The door was open, and I 
entered. The hall was empty, 
there was no sign of any servant, 
arid all the doors were wide to 
the wall. I tried one room 
after another without success. 
Then I made my voice heard in 
that place. I shouted for Lad- 
law, and then I shouted for 
Sybil. There came no answer, 
and in despair I rushed to the 
kitchen wing. There I found 
a cluster of frightened maids, 
and by dint of much question- 
ing learned the truth. 

Ladlaw, it seemed, had dis- 
appeared from the house about 
a quarter-past six on the pre- 
vious night. The minister had 
decamped and found sanctuary 





in the manse; but there was no 
trace of the other. Sybil had 
gone to Morefoot in the after- 
noon, and, returning about half- 
past six, found her husband 
gone. She had been distracted 
with anxiety, had gone to the 
manse, where she found Mr 
Oliphant in a state of nervous 
collapse and quite unable to 
make any coherent statement, 
and had then roused some of 
the neighbouring shepherds 
and organised a search-party. 
They had searched all night, 
but so far no word had come 
of the result. Meanwhile, 
Sybil, utterly wearied and a 
little hysterical, was in bed, 
sleeping, for her anxiety of the 
past week had culminated in 
a sort of deep languor, which 
in the circumstances was the 
best thing that could have 
happened. There was no ques- 
tion of wakening her; but, as I 
snatched a hurried breakfast, it 
seemed to me that I must at 
once follow the search. They 
were to meet in the morning 
at a farm called Mossrigging, 
beneath a hill of the same 
name, and if I went there I 
might get word of them. In 
the meantime I must interview 
Mr Oliphant. 

I found him in bed, unshaven, 
and very hollow about the eyes. 
He told me a lame story, and 
indeed his fright was so pal- 
pable that I had not the heart 
to blame him. But I insisted 
that he should get up and come 
with me, for every man would 
be needed to search those mossy 
uplands. Iwas dog-tired,sleepy, 
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and irritable, and yet I must 
go: why should not this man, 
who had had his night’s rest? 

He made some feeble objec- 
tion; but he had a conscience 
of his own and rose obediently. 
We set out to the nearest part 
of the moor, he in his clergy- 
man’s garb, and I in a dark 
suit and a bowler; and I re- 
member thinking how oddly 
unsuited was our dress for this 
stalking-game. I was wretch- 
edly anxious, for I liked Lad- 
law, and God alone knew where 
he might have got to in the 
night. There were deep bogs 
and ugly old pit-shafts on the 
moor, and there were ravines 
with sheer red sides. At any 
moment we might find tragedy, 
and I dreaded the report of 
the searchers at Mossrigging. 
When we left the road, we fol- 
lowed an old cart-track up a 


shallow glen, where stood some 


curious old stone chimneys, 
which had been built by a 
speculator who hoped to make 
a fortune from peat. The sun 
was beginning to break 
through the haze, and miles of 
low moorland were disclosed to 
left and right. But the hills in 
front were still cloudy, and we 
were close on the cottage be- 
fore we knew its whereabouts. 
It stood high in a crinkle of 
hill, with a wide prospect north 
and east to the sea, and as I 
turned I saw Morebrig smoking 
clear in the autumn light, and 
the chimneys of the House 
above the fir-trees. Out on the 
waters three ships were sailing 
like toy-boats, a reminder of the 
bustling modern life beyond 
this antique place of horrors. 
The house was full of men, 
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devouring their morning por- 
ridge. They were shepherds of 
the neighbourhood, and two 
boys from the village, as well 
as John Ker, the head-keeper 
from More. One man, Robert 
Tod by name, answered my un- 
spoken question. “We havena 
gotten him, but we’ve gotten 
his whereabouts. We got a 
glisk o’ him about six this 
mornin’ on the backside o’ the 
Lowe Moss. I kent him fine 
by the way he ran. Lord, but 
he was souple! Nane o’ us 
could come within a hunner 
yairds o’ him. We'll hae to 
wyse him gently, sir, and some 
o’ us ‘ill hae to tak a lang cast 
round the hill.” 

I had no ambition to “tak a 
lang cast round the hill”; but 
these men had been abroad all 
night, and I and the minister 
must undertake the duty. Tod 
agreed to come with us, and 
the shaggy silent men of the 
party expounded the plan of 
campaign. The Lowe Moss 
was impassable on one side, 
on another bounded by a steep 
hill-shoulder, and on the others 
by two narrow glens. They 
would watch the glens; we 
three should make a circuit and 
come back over the hill, driving 
the fugitive before us. Once 
enclosed between the moss and 
our three parties, he should be 
an easy capture. I implored 
them to go to work gently, for 
I feared that he might be 
driven into the bog. They 
shook their heads and laughed : 
it was all a kind of crazy sport 
to them, and their one idea was 
to carry out their orders. 

I confess I was desperately 
tired before we had forded the 
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upper waters of the More, 
crossed the Redscaurhead, and 
looked over the green pasture- 
lands to the south. It was a 
most curious sight ; for whereas 
one side of the range was rough 
and mossy and hideous with red 
scaurs, the other was a gentle 
slope with sweet hill - grass 
and bright shallow waters. It 
was a new country where the 
old curse could not reign, and 
an idea took possession of me 
that if once Ladlaw came into 
the place he would be healed of 
his malady. The air seemed 
clearer, the sky softer, the whole 
world simple and clean. We 
fetched a circuit down one of 
the little streams till we came 
to the back of the hill which on 
its face is called Mossrigging. 
I was abominably tired, but in 
better spirits. As for the 
minister, he groaned occasion- 
ally, but never spoke a word. 

At the foot we separated to 
the distance of half a mile, and 
began the ascent. So far there 
was no sign of our man. Tod 
was on the far east, I was in the 
centre, and Mr Oliphant took 
the west. I cannot profess to 
remember exactly all the inci- 
dents of that climb. I was too 
stupid with sleep and exertion, 
and the little distant figures of 
my companions danced in a kind 
of haze. The ascent was simple, 
—short grass, varied by short 
heather, with at wide intervals 
a patch of shingle. The shep- 
herd walked with an easy swing, 
the minister stumbled and 
groaned, while I, in sheer 
bravado and irritation at my 
weakness, kept up a kind of 
despairing trot. The Devil and 
Ladlaw combined might con- 
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front me, but I was too tired to 
care. Indeed, in a little I had 
forgotten all about the purpose 
of our quest. 

Then, quite suddenly, almost 
at the summit, in a little hollow 
of the ridge, I saw our man. 
He was sitting on the ground, 
directly in the minister’s line, 
and his head was sunk on his 
breast. I remember being taken 
with a horrid thought that he 
was dead, and quickened my 
trot to a run. Meanwhile the 
minister was approaching very 
near, but apparently quite un- 
conscious of his presence. His 
eyes were in the ends of the 
earth, and he ambled along with 
no purpose in the world. 

What happened rests mainly 
on my authority; but Robert 
Tod, shepherd in Nether Moss- 
rigging, is ready to swear to 
the essentials. Mr Oliphant 
stumbled on into the hollow till 
he was within ten yards of the 
sitting figure. Ladlaw never 
moved ; but the subtle influence 
which tells of human presence 
came suddenly upon the minis- 
ter’s senses, for he lifted his eyes 
and started. The man was still 
scared to death, and he natur- 
ally turned to run away, when 
something happened which I 
cannot well explain. Ladlaw 
was still sitting with his head 
on his breast, and yet it was 
clear to my mind that Ladlaw 
had somehow risen and was 
struggling with the minister. 
I could see the man’s wrists 
strained and twisted as if in a 
death - grapple, and his white 
face reddening with exertion. 
He seemed to be held round the 
middle, for his feet tottered 
several times, and once he 
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lurched to the left side, so that 
I thought he was thrown. And 
yet he was only battling with 
the air, for there was Ladlaw 
sitting quietly some yards from 
hi 


im. 

And then suddenly the con- 
test seemed to cease. Mr 
Oliphant ran straight past the 
sitting man and over the brow 
of the hill. Surprise had held 
Tod and myself motionless. 
Now the spell was broken, and 
from our several places we ran 
towards Ladlaw. I heard the 
shepherd’s loud voice crying, 
“Look at Oliphant! Oliphant’s 
no wise!” and I thought I heard 
a note of sardonic mirth. In 
any case, it was the minister he 
was after, for a moment later he 
disappeared down the further 
slope. 

Mr Oliphant might go where 
he pleased, but my business was 
with my friend. I caught 
Ladlaw by the shoulder and 
shook him fiercely. Then I 
pulled him to his feet, let him 
go, and he rolled over. The 
sight was so comic that I went 
into a fit of nervous laughter ; 
but the shock seemed to have 
restored his wits, for he opened 
sleepy eyes and regarded me 
solemnly. I do not propose to 
analyse my reasons, but I was 
conscious that it was the old 
Ladlaw who was looking at me. 
I knew he was healed of his 
malady, but how I knew it I do 
not know. He stuck both fists 
into his eyes like a sleepy child. 
Then he yawned, and looked 
down ruefully at soaked, soiled, 
and ragged clothing. Then he 
looked reproachfully at me. 

“What's up?” he asked. 
“Stop that hideous row and 
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tell me what has happened. 
Have I had an accident?” 

Then I spoke cunningly. 
“Nothing much. A little bit 
of a fall, but you'll be all right 
soon. Why, you look better 
already.” And again I went 
into a fit of laughter. 

He grew wholesomely cross. 
“Oh, don’t be a confounded 
jackass!” he cried. “I feel as 
if I hadn’t slept for a week, and 
I’m hungry and thirsty.” 

He swallowed the contents of 
my flask, and wolfed my sand- 
wiches in a disgusting way. 
Then he proposed that we 
should go home. “I’m tired, 
and I’m sick of shooting for the 
day. By the bye, where’s my 

un ” 

“ Broken,” I said, “ Lroken in 
the fall. The keeper i3 going 
to look after it.” And with 
the aid of my arm he began 
with feeble steps his homeward 
journey. 


The minister—this is the tale 
of Robert Tod and his colleagues 
—ran down the precipitous part 
of Mossrigging like a thing in- 
spired. Tod, labouring heavily 
in his wake, declared that he 
went down the hillside like a 
loose stone, slipping, stumbling, 
yet never altogether losing his 
feet, and clearing dangers solely 
by the grace of God. As he 
went, said the men, he made 
clutches at the air, and his face 
was the face of one distraught. 
They ran together from their 
different places to intercept 
him on the edge of the bog, 
for at first they thought he 
was Ladlaw. When they saw 
their mistake they did not stop, 
for Tod was making frantic 
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signals for pursuit. John Ker, 
the More keeper, was nearest, 
and he declared afterwards that 
he never approached a business 
so unwillingly. “I wad hae 
grippit a wild stot or a daft 
staig suner nor yon man,” he 
said. But the business was 
too public for sheer cowardice. 
John assaulted him on the left 
flank while the other attacked 
in front, and John was bowled 
over like a ninepin. It was 
not the minister, he said, but 
something else, something with 
an arm two yards long, which 
flew out like a steam-hammer. 
But the others were more 
fortunate. One caught Mr 
Oliphant’s right arm, another 
hung on to the flaps of his 
coat, while a third tripped him 
up gallantly, till the whole 
body of them rolled on the 
ground. Then ensued an in- 
describable fray. Tod got a 
black eye from some unknown 
source, and one of the boys lost 
several front teeth. Howls of 
rage filled the moorland air, 
and all the while, they declared, 
the minister was praying with 
an unction which was never 
heard in the kirk. “ Lord, give 
me peace!” he cried. “Lord, 
take the thing away!” and 
then again, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan!” 

The end came very suddenly, 
for the company rolled into the 
bog. The minister, being lowest, 
saved the others, but he floun- 
dered in the green slime up 
to his middle. The accident 
seemed to inspire sobriety. He 
ceased his prayers, his face lost 
its horror, and took on a com- 
mon human fear. Then Tod 
and his friends laboured heroic- 
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ally to rescue him, and all the 
while, they declared, something 
was pommelling them and bruis- 
ing them, and they showed 
for long black marks on their 
bodies. Slowly they raised Mr 
Oliphant from the slough, and 
on a bridge of coats he crept 
back to solid land. And then 
something happened which was 
the crowning marvel of the 
business. It was a still sharp 
day ; but suddenly there came a 
wind, hot and harsh, and like 
nothing they had ever known. 
It stung them like nettles, 
played for a moment in their 
midst, and then in a kind of 
visible cloud passed away from 
them over the bog in the direc- 
tion of the Red Loch. And with 
the wind went the Thing which 
had so long played havoc in 
the place; and the men were 
left with an unkempt figure, 
coated with slime and shivering 
with fright, but once more the 
sane and prosaic Mr Oliphant, 
the minister of the parish of 


More. 


We got Ladlaw and the 
minister back to the house with 


much trouble, for both were 
weak on their legs, and one was 
still in a pitiable fright. The 
two kept eyeing each other, one 
with a sort of disgusted amuse- 
ment, the other with a wonder- 
ing fear. The shepherds were 
mystified; but they were matter- 
of-fact beings, who, having ful- 
filled their orders, gave no more 
thought to the business. The 
wounded nursed their bruises 
and swore cheerfully, and the 
boy with the broken teeth 
whistled his complaints. A 
good dinner restored them to 
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humour, and the last I saw was 
Ker and Tod going over the 
Odyssey of their adventures to 
a circle of critical spectators. 

When Ladlaw and the minis- 
ter had washed and fed, and 
sat smoking in the library, 
I went to talk to Sybil. I 
have often wondered how much 
she understood. At any rate 
she took my word that the 
trouble had passed, and in a 
fit of tears thanked me for my 
labours. Then she said she 
would go to her husband, and 
I led her to the library, where 
the two heroes were smoking 
the pipe of peace. 

Ladlaw greeted her cheerily 
as if nothing had happened. 
“T feel a bit shaken,” he said, 
“but Ill be all right after a 
night’s rest. You needn’t be 
nervous, Sib. By the bye, 
Harry, where’s that gun?” 

Then he wandered round the 
room, casting an unfriendly eye 
on his new acquisitions. ‘“ Look 
here! Somebody has been play- 
ing the fool in this place. I 
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can’t see a single Badminton, 
and where did this stuff come 
from?” And he tapped a row 
of books in old vellum. “I 
never remember the things be- 
fore. St Adelbert! Who on 
earth was he? Why, any one 
who came in suddenly and did 
not know me might think I was 
a@ minor poet. I wish you'd 
tell Harrison to clear all this 
truck away.” 

The minister sat by the fire 
and said nothing. The mar- 
vellous had intruded upon his 
easy life and spoiled the bal- 
ance. I was sorry for the man 
as I thanked him in a low tone 
and asked how he felt. 

The words came from _ be- 
tween chattering teeth. 

“T am getting b-better,” he 
said, “but I have had a terrible 
sh-shock,—I am a Christian 
man and I have been tempted. 
I thought we lived in a pro- 
gressive age, but now I know 
that we d-d-don’t. And I am 
going to write to Dr Rintoul.” 

JOHN BUCHAN. 
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So often the camp rumour 
ran, “an attack is expected to- 
night,” so often we had moved 
out before dawn prepared for 
fighting, and nothing had hap- 
pened, that when we rode out 
of camp on a certain dark 
morning of April there were 
none of us but would have said 
the odds were against our re- 
ceiving that day our baptism 
of fire. The horses stood 
saddled in their lines, and the 
men in camp were already 
mounting as the cloaked forms 
of the outlying picket came 
tramping in through the gloom. 
For them there was no time 
even to break a biscuit or swal- 
low a mug of coffee before 
mounting with the rest. A 
friendly hand thrust a slab of 
chocolate into mine, and that 
was my breakfast. Moving 
out of the lines and forming 
column, we rode up a slope and 
down into a hollow barred with 
lines of fire, where an infantry 
battalion had bivouacked ; and 
here, in a broad gully debouch- 
ing upon the open downs, we 
sat waiting till the other units 
of the brigade were ready to 
march. The stars were fad- 
ing, a cold little breeze was 
rustling the stiff brown grass, 
and the smell of the dawn was 
in our nostrils. It was almost 
broad day when at length we 
issued from the gully and be- 
gan to advance in column of 
sections in open order. We of 
the rear section rode through 
an intricate pattern of mark- 
ings like watered silk, made in 
the dew-laden grass by the 


horses in our front. We had 
trotted more than a mile when 
general line was formed, and 
we galloped to our station on 
the right of the section in front 
of us. 

We are to occupy a kopje 
to the right of the position. 
Reaching it, we can see the 
long line of the brigade ascend- 
ing an irregular ridge stretch- 
ing to the left. Our dismounted 
files are spread over the face 
of the kopje. Before us is 
a natural glacis some 800 
or 900 yards in width; be- 
yond it the ground rises in a 
succession of folds towards a 
long and lofty range about two 
miles away. The gunners of 
the pom-pom battery are the 
first to see the enemy, and open 
fire from rising ground in rear 
of our right centre upon points 
in the opposite ridges. “ Rap, 
rap, rap, rap, rap, rap,” says a 
pom-pom—six raps is the usual 
number on our side—and away 
there in the blue distance one 
sees with the glass six puffs of 
smoke near together, and, list- 
ening, hears the six reports as 
the vicious little shells burst. 
The third or fourth series of 
raps rewards the gunners and 
proves their sight and aim cor- 
rect, for the glass shows rapidly 
moving black dots, which we 
knew to be the enemy shifting 
to a safer place. 

They are before us at last. 
Those black dots are the men 
we have come so far to see. 
Among them may be the man 
who sold us fowls the day before 
yesterday, or the husband of 
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the blue-eyed woman with 
plaited hair who gave me a 
drink of milk. But there is no 
doubt about it: the Boers we 
have seen until now have been 
either prisoners under guard 
or men who have made their 
submission, and are, ostensibly, 
loyal; but these are “the 
enemy.” The others were to 
be looked at, chatted with. 
These fellows are to be shot. 
A crackle of rifle-fire begins 
along our kopje; the brand- 
new Lee-Metfords are being 
tried at long range. Bullets 
sing over our heads, swish into 
the grass, or kick up tiny puffs 
of dust. From the higher 
ground behind the enemy we 
see their guns —three 15- 
pounders, we think — begin 
sending shell in the direction 
of our pom-poms. Aimed high 
at first, they go screaming 


overhead, and throw up red 
dust - clouds far in our rear. 
And now the pom-poms are 
warming to the work — ten, 
twelve, twenty raps in a series 
they utter, and the puffs of 
smoke come thick and fast 


among the 
dots. 

Shells fall in rapid succession 
among a section of ours still 
mounted. One bursts between 
two horses, both of which are 
killed, while one of the riders 
gets eight pieces into his leg 
and side; the other is un- 
touched. Through the hostile 
fire a handful of our scouts 
come quite slowly, holding in 
his saddle one of their number 
shot through the groin. Under 
a tree behind our kopje he is 
lifted down. He is conscious, 
and speaks. “Look out, my 
spur is caught in the saddle,” 


skurrying black 
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he says. They lay him on the 
ground. There is a look on his 
face that recalls that haunting 
face of the dark-haired soldier 
in the corner of the square in 
“Quatre Bras’ —seen once, 
many years ago, and never for- 
gotten. The surgeon speaks 
cheerily, but one knows that 
our comrade lies in the shadow 
of death. 

The Boer guns have found 
our pom-poms, and they are to 
be moved. A section of ours is 
to go as escort. We gallop off 
to the left, wondering why our 
side has no field-guns in action. 
From our left rear, far away— 
miles, we think—comes now 
at longish intervals a report 
which some one says is that 
of a British “ four-point-seven ” 
naval gun. It is unlike the 
sound of the other guns—a 
long crescendo roar. Where 
the shells are falling, or what 
they are aimed at, are things 
beyond our ken. 

As we ride up in rear of the 
pom-poms a shell takes the 
ground just in front of the 
horse of the battery com- 
mander. Man and horse roll 
over in a cloud of red dust, 
but both rise unhurt, and the 
officer—a subaltern—speaks to 
ours while brushing the red 
dust off his jacket. He wants 
a well-mounted man to carry a 
note to the brigadier, who is 
‘‘somewhere over there, in the 
firing-line.” I am selected, and 
ride off with the note, down 
one long slope and up another, 
towards the crackling, waving 
line, which is now beyond the 
crest of the next ridge. 

I ride successively towards 
several men, who look like 
orderlies, galloping rearward ; 
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but a wave of the arm towards 
the front, and “Somewhere 
over there,” is all I can get 
from them about the brigadier. 
I ride on. Three or four rider- 
less horses pass me, making for 
the rear. A saddled and bridled 
beast galloping at large is al- 
ways a disquieting sight; but 
really, so far, one might almost 
persuade oneself that this was 
a field-day. Presently the ridge 
in front of me is topped by a 
line of heads, and here come 
lines of mounted infantry, 
regulars, retiring at a trot, in 
extended order. I thread my 
way through their ranks, again 
unsuccessful in my inquiries for 
the brigadier. As I crest the 
ridge the frequency of the 
bullets that pass me or strike 
near me is a reminder that I am 
“on the skyline.” I learn to 
recognise the differences of 
sound. Some bullets pass the 
ear with a buzz like an angry 
insect ; those that fly lower and 
make one think about one’s 
horse’s legs have a sound of 
kisses. 

A man gallops past on a 
clumsy black Argentine which 
seems to be beyond his control. 
His helmet sways by the strap 
at the back of his neck, and 
upon a near view his face is 
deadly pale, with wide, staring 
eyes that see nothing. Two 
men lie near each other in the 
grass, in attitudes like those of 
sleeping tramps ina park. The 
retirement continues. 

I gallop along the ridge 
towards the right of the firing- 
line, and have just got on the 
track of our restless brigadier, 
and sighted him in the dis- 
tance, when I meet my gunner- 
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officer again, who says it is 
now unnecessary to deliver the 
note. 

Beyond the pom-pom battery, 
which is firing incessantly, I 
find my section, and leave my 
mare with the other led horses 
in partial shelter. The men 
are lying with their heads down- 
hill about thirty yards down 
the “natural glacis,” and firing 
occasionally as opportunity 
offers. I lie down behind a 
little bush, low enough to shoot 
over from the prone position. 

And now begins my active 
share in the fighting. Our 
pom-poms, admirably served, 
are continually forcing the 
enemy to change their position, 
and as they move they become 
visible. When they move, too, 
their fire naturally slackens. 
Bullets strike thick and fast 
around us, and it is a comfort 
to know, as one pulls the 
trigger, that one is helping to 
give those men opposite as 
uncomfortable a time as they 
are giving us. We are for- 
tunate in having the pom-poms 
so close to us, for some one in 
the battery keeps singing out 
the range. I go on filling and 
emptying my magazine. An 
officer rides up behind us and 
calls out, “Try nine hundred, 
and keep up a hot fire on 
that ridge— that clump of 
bushes.” We do so. 

Not a man of us has ever 
been under fire until to-day. 
Therefore it would be interest- 
ing to know what is passing 
in the minds of these musket- 
eers as they lie there in the 
bright sunshine amid the hum 
of the bullets and the impatient 
thumping of the pom - poms. 
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For my own part, consciousness 
seems to be dual. A part of 
me, a8 it were, goes on per- 
forming the actions of looking 
through the glass, loading, and 
firing, while the other half is 
at liberty to think. i am even 
conscious of a desire to take 
hold of the sensations of the 
moment, and retain such an 
impression of them as may be 
afterwards written. Deep down 
is a satisfactory feeling of hav- 
ing in some sort passed a test. 
“T am glad I am not a coward.” 
That is to say, “I am glad to 
have proved to myself that I 
am less afraid of being shot 
than of running away.” But 
I am conscious of something 
wanting. “Where is the joy, 
the lust, the drunkenness of 
battle, which by all tradition 
should now possess us. This 
business leaves me cold.” 


Presently there comes the 
stage of being more thoroughly 
alive to what is going on 


around us. The fire of our 
line to the left of the pom- 
poms seems to have died 
away. Also, the enemy’s guns 
are silent. The naval gun 
still speaks now and then in 
the far distance. Very far 
away, too, on our left, the 
noise of battle goes on. There 
is a somewhat unpleasant feel- 
ing that the rest of our brigade 
has retired. 

A body of the enemy is seen 
rapidly moving toward our 
right. The lay of the ground 
allows a bit of their column 
to be seen as it passes a certain 
point. Our pom-pom fire swells 
to a continuous roar, and our 
rifles are clacking like sewing- 
machines. Soon the hostile 
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fire opposite becomes faster as 
the enemy’s front is cleared, 
and presently a gust of bullets 
from our right shows us that 
we are partly outflanked, and 
between two fires. 

I wonder why I am not hit— 
indeed, why all of us are not hit. 

At last “Retire!” is given 
for us and for the pom-poms— 
the pom-poms go first, but we 
stand not upon the order of our 
going. We get up that slope— 
without hurrying, if you please! 
—find the horses, and away. 

“Gallop!” Our _ loosely- 
formed column streams away 
over the rolling veldt like the 
shadow of a summer cloud. 
The “questing bullets” are 
at our backs: it is the worst 
moment of the day. The 
thunder of hoofs, the intoxi- 
cation of the pace, stir the 
horses’ blood, and the subtle 
bond between beast and rider 
tingles the nerves of men. 
My mare stretches her neck 
and her great limbs to the 
gallop, and there springs into 
my mind understanding of the 
beginnings of panic. 

It is to steady myself that I 
take a pull at her head, and trot 
into shelter among the strag- 
glers. Two horses, badly hit, 
blunder on a few yards, and 
then crumple up. Two others 
pass me, each carrying two 
riders, An officer comes by 
at a steady canter, holding in 
front of him a man whose face 
streams with blood. 

We re-form on the safe side 
of a wooded kopje, from the top 
of which, to our great joy, two 
field- guns immediately open 
upon the enemy, who had out- 
flanked us. Had the Boers 
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been able to bring artillery to 
bear, our losses during that two- 
mile ride must have been heavy. 

Presently we get the order to 
dismount. Girths are slackened, 
and forage-bags opened; the 
horses begin to champ their 
mixed oatsand mealies. About 
a score of these our comrades, 
it seems, are gone. Pipes are 
lit; we lie about, chatting over 
the events of the day. The 
Major, it appears, is dead— 
struck early in the affair by 
two bullets. The case of poor 
F , the man I had seen hit 
in the groin, is hopeless. Gradu- 
ally the list grows, and we find 
that five at least of those who 
rode out with us this morning 
will never see another dawn. 
Several others have been hit. 
M has one bullet through 
his shoulder and another through 
his hip, while yet another had 
grazed his side, and his “ emer- 
gency ration” and other con- 
tents of his haversack were 
smashed by two more. 

The affair is over. The sound 
of the guns dies away, and we 
ride soberly back to camp, where 
the lines we have occupied for a 
few days look curiously home- 
like, and the familiar routine 
takes hold of us again. 


As I lay wrapped in blanket 
and cloak, the white, immobile 
stars of the African sky the 
stately lamps of my great bed- 
chamber, I pondered over the 
absence, in this my first sample 
of fighting, of any symptoms 


of the joy of battle. For I 
do not think that any of my 
comrades, more than I, found 
any pleasurable excitement in 
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the thing. Indeed I doubt if 
there was any excitement at 
all, up to the moment of our 
retirement under fire; and if 
any man says he enjoyed the 
minutes that came then, I think 
he lies. Before I fell asleep I 
came to this—that the stern 
joy that warriors feel, needs, for 
its very beginnings, more than 
the things that touch the bodily 
senses and the general know- 
ledge of the stake of honour. 
Noise, tumult, smoke, the sight 
of blood and agony—these are 
not enough. Hatred and anger 
are needed, the spirit of re- 
venge. And the soul of the 
Anglo-Saxon is not easily pos- 
sessed by these feelings. The 
sight of some advantage which 
must be gained at all costs, the 
knowledge of disaster, recent 
or imminent, the memory of 
some treachery or wrong — 
some one of these, or of the 
like of these, is needed to arouse 
the glad rage of battle. In the 
little wars of England, short 
ranges, in-fighting, the mellay, 
still survive, and call forth the 
brute majesty of our race. But 
under the conditions of the 
modern combat, in the fighting 
itself, as distinguished from the 
sense of achievement, there is 
no joy of battle. 

This first action of ours seems 
to have been only a reconnais- 
sance-in-force, with no idea of 
taking the enemy’s position; 
so that for the quality of the 
“sport” a parallel case would 
be that of a football-match in 
which for one side goals were 
forbidden, and for the other 
impossible. 

ERNEST DAWSON. 
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AT A CHINESE DINNER-PARTY. 


Two days ago an oblong 
slip of red paper was handed 
in, inviting some dozen or so 
gentlemen to dinner at the 
Concordia Restaurant to-night. 
The names, written vertically 
from right to left, included 
ours :— 

“Mi 

great 

old 

gentleman.” 
We duly added the character 
“Chih” (“noted”) below our 
name, in token of acceptance, 
and the slip was taken the 
round of the other invités. 

The hour named was 4 P.M. ; 
and, in accordance with Chinese 
etiquette, here we are, at six, 
about to set out. Even so, 
we shall be among the earlier 
arrivals, 

Our servants light the great 
yellow lanterns, encircled with 
huge red characters — being 
our names and dignities—and 
carried swinging at the end 
of rods; my Chinese friend 
slips on his black satin robe, 
lined with white unborn lamb- 
skin; I struggle into my 
comparatively prosaic-looking 
ulster; the heavy iron-studded 
doors are unbarred, and we 
step out into the night. 

Such absolute night! There 
are neither moon nor stars; 
nor, in the by-ways we have 
to traverse before reaching the 
main street, are there street 
lamps or lighted shop fronts. 
Not even lighted windows, for 
Chinese houses rarely open on 


to the street. Nothing but 
dead black, tortuous walls, 
along which we feel our way, 
almost touching on either side. 
Even though following close 
on our lantern—a veritable 
guiding-star in this murky 
wilderness — we stumble occa- 
sionally against a shivering, 
leprous beggar; or surprise 
some mangy four-legged pariah 
—more wolf than dog—that 
springs up, snarling, from 
under our feet; or, warned by 
the servant, and perhaps our 
own noses, just manage to 
circumnavigate the cesspool 
yawning in our path. 

But a savour of adventure 
will to the imaginative always 
give a relish to such a night 
excursion. The mystery of the 
black labyrinth, where appears 
neither law nor light, and. 
where each must be his own 
surety ; the Rembrandt lantern- 
lights and _ profound _back- 
grounds; the fantastic shadow 
pictures on the paper window 
of some hovel, the proprietor 
thrown in monstrous silhouette 
as he counts in pantomime 
the day’s earnings of chinking 
copper cash ; the weird cries of 
hawkers of roast nuts or hot 
dumplings, whose lanterns 
flicker in the distance like 
wills-o’-the- wisp; the deep 
booming of gongs, throbbing 
of distant drums, and tap- 
tapping of watchmen’s rattles, 
—all these go to form an im- 
pression which does not quickly 
wear off. For the time one 
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has been replunged into the 
middle ages, if not further! 

From this rabbit-warren we 
emerge into the busy street, 
brilliantly lighted, by compari- 
son at any rate, from dozens 
of kerosene-lamps blazing in 
the shops, and as thronged and 
bustling as the alleys were 
deserted. 

After a few hundred yards 
we again leave the main street, 
and by another filthy alley-way 
enter the famous and infamous 
Hou Chia Hou—the quarter 
of restaurants and other more 
equivocal houses of entertain- 
ment. We eventually turn in 
at a brick doorway above 
which is suspended a lantern 
bearing the characters E Ho 
Chéng, or Concordia Restaurant 
(as it may be translated). 

A blank wall as usual faces 
the street entrance, and we 
have to turn through archways 
and round several corners be- 
fore we reach the main court- 
yard of the _ establishment. 
Around it are private dining- 
rooms, low grey-brick buildings 
one room high, forming a 
lighted quadrangle. The kitch- 
ens are behind, somewhere; 
and the blue cotton-clad waiters 
hurry to and fro across the 
freezing court with trays full 
of ingeniously heated dishes. 
Through the paper windows 
comes the clatter of porcelain, 
peals of laughter, and, high 
above all, the shrieks of the 
mora-players, as they call their 
numbers in a rhythmic cres- 
cendo of excitement: “ Six 
Ministers of State!” “The 
eight horses!!” “Two house- 
hold happinesses !!!” 


A suite of three rooms has 
been reserved for us at the top 
of the court. The centre one, 
into which the outer door opens, 
is the dining-room; and the 
shiny varnished table already 
bears a brilliant pattern of tiny 
red, white, and blue dishes, 
stands, and saucers, filled with 
hors d’ceuvres. The other rooms 
are fitted as lounges, for smoke 
and chat, and are feebly illum- 
inated with tallow dips hung 
in square painted glass lanterns, 
or fixed in iron candlesticks. 
The dining-table is well lighted 
by a kerosene hanging lamp. 
None of the rooms are warmed : 
the floors are of chill flagstones ; 
the walls of naked plaster hung 
with a few scrolls ; the windows 
of paper. The chairs, straight- 
backed and hard-cushioned, add 
to this Spartan cheerlessness. 
But though I am rather cold, 
even with my ulster on, the 
Chinese, dressed appropriately, 
find the temperature (20° Fahr- 
enheit) just comfortable. 

Some guests have already 
arrived, and we are duly pre- 
sented to each other—I by 
the friendly sobriquet of “‘ Tze 
Chin,” “Son of music” (on 
account of a bad habit of 
whistling). The formula ob- 
served on first introduction is 
usually as follows :— 

A, “Your honourable name 
ees i 

B. “ My obscure patronymic 
is Hu. You have not honoured 
me (with yours). . .?” 

A, “My insignificant appel- 
lation is Ma. Your palace is 
situated .. .?” 

B. “My wretched hovel is 
in the Bamboo-Bough Alley. 
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What” (if the other wear a 
moustache) “may be your 
honourable old age?” 

(If he be still clean shaven, 
and therefore below forty, 
another form is used.) 

A, “Alas, I have wasted 
forty-three years of life!” &c., 
&e. 
During the quarter of an 
hour before dinner the guests 
(only male, of course) sit or 
stroll about, eating cakes—a 
favourite being a sort of hot 
fruit-puff (which each orders 
for himself)—and sipping tea. 
Melon seeds and salted almonds 
are also in demand for desultory 
nibbling. 

When our number is com- 
plete a tremendous encounter of 
good manners ensues. Though 
the question of precedence is of 
course all cut and dried before- 
hand, each man must be polite 
enough to simulate an irrev- 
ocable resolve not to accept 
any but the lowest place until 
the host’s “Friend, go up 
higher” promote him. 

The table, as mentioned, is 
ready laid with an imposing 
show: a regulation number of 
regulation dishes, marshalled in 


regulation order ; quaint porce- 


lain stands filled with slices of 
oranges, pears, or cold goose; 
towers of purple quince - jelly 
squares, grapes, or shredded 
chicken - breast; saucers of 
shrimps, salted in their skins ; 
and, never forgotten, the famous 
eggs, preserved for years in lime, 
and served, sliced, in beds of 
brown jelly (much prized for 
their acrid and rather ammoni- 
acal flavour, but not usually 
appreciated by foreigners). Hot 
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wine, of various brands and 
vintages, is served throughout. 
That most commonly drunk is 
a kind of sack or sherry negus 
—a yellow wine distilled from 
Indian corn. Being compara- 
tively mild, it is served in small 
cups: ardent white spirits of 
rice—samshu—in thimblefuls. 
“Rose” wine is one of several 
varieties, flavoured with roses. 
(No wine is made from grapes, 
though they are plentiful in 
North China.) 

When all are seated ready 
for the fray the host raises his 
cu 

“Let us drink!” 

We reply, “Thanks! thanks!” 
then set to—with chopsticks ; 
picking now from one dish, now 
from another, in piquant con- 
trast of sweet, sour, and salt. 

The first fury of the opening 
attack being spent, the shat- 
tered bands of hors d’ceuvres 
are withdrawn, and the guests 
saunter into the other rooms 
for a whiff of tobacco or— 
whisper it not in Gath—a pipe 
of opium, en attendant the real 
repast. 

Certain traditional dishes 
form the backbone of the feast. 
For instance, that most delici- 
ous of bouillis, shark’s-fin soup, 
always opens the ball. It is 
served in a large bowl, smoking 
hot, and consists of a glutinous 
entanglement of soft fins stewed 
in their own liquor. The flavour 
is slightly salt, but exquisite. 
Another traditional dish ap- 
pears towards the close of the 
feast, in the shape of a fat duck, 
reposing in its broth. Though 
boiled so thoroughly that a 
touch from a chopstick dissolves 
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it without aid of knife, the bird 
appears on the table with 
smooth white breast and limbs 
intact, and its nobly toothsome 
appearance is usually greeted 
with a buzz of anticipatory 
applause. 

The remaining items of the 
menu are only curious from the 
mode of their selection, for each 
guest chooses his own dish, tak- 
ing care that it shall harmonise 
with those already selected. 
One names a salmi of wild duck, 
his neighbour a dish of stewed 
mushrooms, and so on. 

Wine, as remarked, is drunk 
throughout, and always hot 
(the Chinese eschew all cold 
drinks). The cups being small, 
their number has little effect: 
they cheer, but do not, as a rule, 
inebriate. Intoxication is ex- 


tremely rare, though not, ap- 
parently, from moral considera- 


tions so much as from those of 
expediency, for tipsiness is not 
generally regarded as dis- 
gracing. 

The finger-game, resembling 
the Italian mora, is played dur- 
ing meals, the loser swallowing 
as penalty a cup of wine. Two 
men play atatime. They show 
suddenly and simultaneously a 
certain number of the fingers of 
one hand, and as each thrusts 
them forth he shouts or squeals 
the number which he thinks will 
be the total of his own and his 
opponent’s fingers. Thus, if A 
thinks B is going to put up 
three fingers, he shows four, 
and calls “Seven!” While B, 
expecting him to show two, 
himself shows one, and vocifer- 
ates “Three!” This simple 
game is immensely popular 
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throughout the eighteen proy- 
inces. 

Dishes are not, as a rule, 
cleared away during meals, 
so that towards the close of 
dinner the table is slopped and 
strewn with débris, a veritable 
field of carnage. From time to 
time the convives retire to smoke, 
and occasionally a refresher, in 
the shape of a coarse towel 
wrung out of hot water, is 
handed round for the guests to 
successively wipe their steaming 
faces with—an agreeable pro- 
cess that has been imitated in 
the luxurious toilet-rooms of the 
States. The apotheosis of the 
dinner is the duck before alluded 
to. He is succeeded by a few 
sweet dishes. Finally comes a 
bowl or two of white boiled rice 
or millet porridge—to clean the 
palate. (In home dinners rice 
is the chief item; in restaurant 
dinners it is rigidly excluded 
until the finale.) Rince-bouches 
of warm water follow; then a 
cup of tea, and the feast is over. 

The guests shortly afterwards 
disperse, the host apologising for 
the wretched dinner he has 
dared to set before them, the 
guests politely protesting — 
emphasising their sincerity and 
repletion by volleys of eruc- 
tations. 

When the giver of the feast 
leaves the restaurant, the 
amount of the bill is, in his 
honour, shrieked from court to 
court, as far as the street-door. 
A dinner such as described, 
for a dozen people, would cost 
about 30s.; would last three 
hours or so; and would include, 
great and small, more than fifty 
dishes. 
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Though Chinese cuisine has 
been credited with some utterly 
fabulous dishes—such as white 
mice served alive, which add 
piquancy by their squeak as 
they dive down the gullet — 
curiosities in the edible line 
do form a considerable list. 
Bird’s-nest soup, for instance ; 
a clear soup made from the 
refined gluten with which a 
certain species of swallow fasten 
their nests beneath the rocks; 
stewed “sea-slugs ” — another 
nasty-sounding dish, but tran- 
scending in flavour the alder- 
manic green turtle-fat. There 


may be, too, on first introduc- 
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tion, some prejudice against 
fried grasshoppers. But courage 
in this instance is rewarded 
by a deliciously crisp, brown 
mouthful, of a delicate nutty 
flavour. It is a fallacy to sup- 
pose that pork forms a constant 
article of diet in China. As a 
matter of fact, it is too ex- 
pensive, and is only eaten on 
high days and holidays, or at 
restaurants. Neither do milk, 
beef, nor game enter much into 
Chinese cookery, the first two 
being tabooed on _ religious 
grounds. Dog-fiesh is eaten in 
the south—but rarely, and by 
only the poorest of the poor. 
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A ROMANCE.’ 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER IX.—TRAPPED. 


IT was only at the dawn, 
or the gloaming, or in night 
itself —and above all in the 
night—that the castle of Doom 
had its tragic aspect. In the 
sun of midday, as Count Vic- 
tor convinced himself on the 
morrow of a night with no 
alarms, it could be almost cheer- 
ful, and from the garden there 
was sometimes something to be 
seen with interest of a human 
kind upon the highway on the 
shore. 

A solitary land, but in the 
happy hours people were pass- 
ing to and fro between the 
entrances to the ducal seat 
and the north. Now and then 
bands of vagrants from the 
heights of Glencroe and the 
high Rest where Wade’s road 
bent among the clouds would 
pass with little or no appeal 
to the hospitality of Doom, 
whose poverty they knew ; now 
and then rustics in red hoods, 
their feet bare upon the gravel, 
made for the town market, 
sometimes singing as they went 
till their womanly voices, even 
in airs unfamiliar and a lan- 
guage strange and guttural, 
gave to Count Victor an echo 
of old mirth in another and a 
warmer land. Men passed on 
rough short ponies; once a 
chariot with a great caleche roof 
swung on the rutless road, once 


a company of red-coat soldiery 
shot like a gleam of glory 
across the afternoon, moving 
to the melody of a fife and 
drum. 

For the latter Mungo had a 
sour explanation. They were 
come, it seemed, to attend a 
trial for murder. A clansman 
of the Duke’s and a far-out 
cousin (in the Highland manner 
of speaking) had been shot dead 
in the country of Appin; the 
suspected assassin, a Stewart 
of course, was on trial; the 
blood of families and factions 
was hot over the business, and 
the Government was sending 
its soldiery to convoy James 
Stewart of the Glen, after his 
conviction, back to the place 
of execution. 

“ But, mon Dieu! he is yet to 
try, is he not?” cried Count 
Victor. 

“Oh ay,” Mungo acquiesced, 
“but that doesna’ maitter; the 
puir cratur is as guid as 
scragged. The tow’s aboot 
his thrapple and kittlin’ him 
already, I'll warrant, for his 
name’s Stewart, and in this 
place I would sooner be ca’d 
Haman; I’d hae a better chance 
o’ my life if I found mysel’ in 
trouble wi’ a Campbell jury to 
try me.” 

Montaiglon 
little cavalcade of 


watched this 
military 
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march along the road, with 
longing in his heart for the 
brave and busy outside world 
they represented. He watched 
them wistfully till they had 
disappeared round the horn of 
land he had stood on yesterday, 
and their fife and drum had 
altogether died upon the air of 
the afternoon. And turning, 
he found the Baron of Doom 
silent at his elbow, looking 
under his hat-brim at the 
road. 

“More trouble for the fesse 
checkey, Baron,” said he, indi- 
cating the point whereto the 
troops had gone. 

“The unluckiest blazon on a 
coat,” replied the castellan of 
Doom; “trouble seems to be 
the part of every one who wears 
it. It’s in a very unwholesome 
quarter when it comes into the 
boar’s den——” 

“ Boar’s den?” repeated Mont- 
aiglon interrogatively. 

“The head of the pig is his 
Grace’s cognisance. Clan Diar- 
maid must have got it first by 
raiding in some Appin stye, as 
Petullo my doer down-by says. 
He is like most men of his trade, 
Petullo; he is ready to make 
his treasonable joke even against 
the people who pay him wages, 
and I know he gets the wages 
of the Duke as well as my fees. 
I'm going down to transact 
some of the weary old business 
with him just now, and I’ll hint 
at your coming. A Bordeaux 
wine merchant —it will seem 
more like the thing than the 
fish dealer.” 

“And I know a good deal 
more about wine than about 
fish,” laughed Count Victor, 
“so it will be safer.” 
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“T think you would be best 
to have been coming to the 
town when the Macfarlanes 
attacked you, killed your horse, 
and chased you into my place. 
That’s the most plausible story 
we can tell, and it has the 
virtue of being true in every 
particular, without betraying 
that Bethune or friendship for 
myself was in any part of it.” 

“T can leave it all to your 
astuteness,” said Montaiglon. 

The Baron was absent, as he 
had suggested was possible, all 
day. The afternoon was spent 
by Count Victor in a dull enough 
fashion, for even Mungo seemed 
morose in his master’s absence, 
perhaps overweighted by the 
mysteries now left to his charge, 
disinclined to talk of anything 
except the vast wars in which 
his ancestors had shone with 
blinding splendour, and of the 
world beyond the confines of 
Doom. But even his store of 
reminiscence became exhausted, 
and Count Victor was left to 
his own resources. Back again 
to his seat on the rock he went, 
and again to the survey of 
the mainland that seemed so 
strangely different a clime from 
this where nothing dwelt but 
secrecy and decay. 

In the afternoon the traffic on 
the highway had ceased, for the 
burgh now held all of that wide 
neighbourhood that had leisure, 
or any excuse of business to 
transact in the place where 
a. great event was happening. 
The few that moved in the sun 
of the day were, with but one 
exception, bound for the streets ; 
the exception naturally created 
some wonder on the part of 
Count Victor. 
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For it was a man in the dress 
(to judge at a distance) of a 
gentleman, and his action was 
singular. He was riding a jet- 
black horse of larger stature 
than any that the rustics and 
farmers who had passed earlier 
in the day bestrode, and he stood 
for a time half-hidden among 
trees opposite the place where 
Count Victor reclined on a patch 
of grass among whin-bushes. 
Obviously he did not see Mont- 
aiglon, to judge from the calm- 
ness of his scrutiny, and as- 
suredly it was not to the 
Frenchman that, after a little, 
he waved a hand. Count Victor 
turned suddenly and saw a re- 
sponsive hand withdrawn from 
the window that had so far 
monopolised all his ‘interest 
in Doom’s exterior. Annapla 
had decidedly an industrious 
wooer, more constant than 
the sun itself, for he seemed 
to shine in her heavens night 
and day. 

There was, in a sense, but 
little in the incident, which was 
open to a score of innocent or 
prosaic explanations, and the 
cavalier was spurring back a 
few minutes later to the south, 
but it confirmed Count Victor’s 
determination to have done 
with Doom at the earliest, 
and off to where the happen- 
ings of the day were more 
lucid. 

At supper-time the Baron had 
not returned. Mungo came up 
to discover Count Victor doz- 
ing over a stupid English book 
and wakened him to tell him 
so, and that supper was on the 
table. He toyed with the food, 
having no appetite, turned to 
his book again, and fell asleep 
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in his chair. Mungo again 
came in and removed the dishes 
silently, and looked curiously at 
him—so much the foreigner in 
that place, so perjink in his 
attire, so incongruous in his 
lace with this solitary keep of 
the mountains. It was a strange 
face the servant turned upon 
him there at the door as he re- 
tired to his kitchen quarters, 
And he was not gone long when 
he came back with a woman 
who walked tiptoe into the 
doorway. 

“That’s the puir cratur,” said 
he; “seekin’ for whit he’ll never 
find, like the man with the 
lantern playin’ Ki-hoi wi’ hon- 
esty.” 

She looked with interest at 
the stranger, said no word, but 
disappeared. 

The peats sunk upon the 
hearth, crumbling in hearts of 
fire: on the outer edges the 
ashes grew grey. The candles 
of coarse mould, stuck in a rude 
sconce upon the wall above the 
mantelshelf, guttered to their 
end, set aslant by wafts of 
errant wind that came in 
through the half- open door 
and crevices of the window. It 
grewcold, and Montaiglon shook 
himself into wakefulness. He 
sat up in his chair and looked 
about him with some sense of 
apprehension, with the unde- 
scribable instinct of a man who 
feels himself observed by eyes 
unseen, who has slept through 
an imminently dangerous mo- 
ment. 

He heard a voice outside. 

“MM. le Baron,” he concluded. 
“Late, but still in time to say 
good-night to the guest he 
rather cavalierly treats.” And 
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he rose and went downstairs 


to meet his host. The great 
door was ajar. He went into 
the open air. The garden 
was utterly dark, for clouds 
obscured the stars, and the 
air was laden with the saline 
odour of the wrack below high- 
water mark. The tide was out. 
What he had expected was to 
see Mungo and his master, but 
behind the castle where they 
should have been there was no 
one, and the voices he heard 
had come from the side next 
the shore. He listened a little 
and took alarm, for it was not 
one voice but the voices of sev- 
eral people he heard, and in 
the muffled whispers of men 
upon some dishonest adventure. 
At once he recalled the Mac- 
farlanes and the surmise of 
Baron Doom that in two nights 
they might be crying their 
slogan round the walls that 
harboured their enemy. He 
ran hastily back to the house, 
quickly resumed the sword that 
had proved little use to him 
before, took up the more busi- 
ness-like pistol that had dam- 
aged the beauty of the robber 
with the bladder-like head, and 
rushed downstairs again. 

“Qui est la?” he demanded 
as he passed round the end of 
the house and saw dimly on 
the rock a group of men who 
had crossed upon the ebb. His 
appearance was apparently un- 
expected, for he seemed to cause 
surprise and a momentary con- 
fusion. Then a voice cried 
“Loch Sloy!” and the com- 
pany made a rush to bear him 
down. 

“Ah! Messieurs les sans-cul- 
ottes!” said he, retreating hastily 
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behind the wall of the garden 
where he had them a la barriére. 
As he faced round, the assail- 
ants, by common consent, left 
one man to do his business. He 
was a@ large, well-built man, so 
far as might be judged in the 
gloom of the night, and he was 
attired in Highland clothes. 
The first of his acts was to 
throw off a plaid that muffled 
his shoulders ; then he snapped 
a futile pistol, and fell back 
upon his sword, with which he 
laid out lustily. 

In the dark it was impossible 
to make pretty fighting of the 
encounter. The Frenchman saw 
the odds too much against him, 
and realised the weakness of 
his flank; he lunged hurriedly 
through a poor guard of his 
opponent’s, and pierced the 
fleshiness of the sword - arm. 
The man growled an oath, 
and Count Victor retreated. 

Mungo, with a blanched face, 
was trembling in the entrance, 
and a woman was shriekin 
upstairs. The hall, lit by a 
flambeau that Mungo held in 
one hand, while the other held 
a huge horse-pistol, looked like 
the entrance to a dungeon,— 
something altogether sinister 
and ugly to the foreigner, who 
had the uneasy notion that he 
fought for his life in a prison. 
And the shrieks aloft rang 
wildly through the night like 
something in a story he had 
once read, with a mad woman 
incarcerated, and only to mani- 
fest herself when danger and 
mystery threatened. 

“In ye come! in ye come 
cried the servant, trembling 
excessively till the flambeau 
shook in his hand and his 
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teeth rattled together. “In 
ye come, and I'll bar the 
door.” 

It was time, indeed, to be in; 
for the enemy leaped at the 
oak as Count Victor threw it 
back upon its hinges, rather 
dubious of the bars that were 
to withstand the weight 
without. 

The sight of them reassured, 
however: they were no light 
bars Mungo drew forth from 
their channels in the masonry, 
but huge black iron - bound 
blocks a foot thick that 
ran in no staples, but could 
themselves secure the ponder- 
ous portals against anything 
less than an assault with 
cannon. 

It was obvious that the gen- 
try outside knew the nature of 
this obstruction, for, finding the 
bars out, they made no attempt 
to force the door. 

Within, the Count and ser- 
vant looked at each other’s 
faces—the latter with astonish- 
ment and fear, the former with 
dumb questioning, and his ear 
to the stair whence came the 
woman’s alarms. 

“The Baron tell’t us there 
would be trouble,” stammered 
the retainer, fumbling with the 
pistol so awkwardly that he 
endangered the body of his 
fellow in distress. “ Black 
Andy was never kent to forget 
an injury, and I aye feared that 
the low tides would bring him 
and his gang aboot the castle. 
Good God! do you hear them?” 
he cried in terror, as the shout 
“Loch Sloy!” rose again out- 
side, and the sound of voices 
was all about the castle. 

The woman within heard it 
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too, for her cries became more 
hysterical than ever. 

“D—n ye, ye witch!” said 
the retainer, turning in exas- 
peration, “can ye no steeck 
your jaw, and let them dae 
the howling outside?” But it 
was in a tone of more respect 
he shouted up the stair some 
words of assurance. 

Yet there was no abatement 
of the cries, and Montaiglon, 
less—to do him justice—to serve 
his curiosity as to Annapla than 
from a natural instinct to help a 
distressed woman, put a foot on 
the stair to mount. 

“Na, na! ye mauna leave me 
here!” cried Mungo, plucking 
at his sleeve. 

There was something besides 
fear in the appeal, there was 
alarm of another sort that made 
Montaiglon pause and look the 
servitor in the eyes. He found 
confusion there as well as alarm 
at the furore outside and the 
imminent danger of the castle. 

“T wish to God he was here 
himsel’,” said Mungo helplessly, 
but still he did not relinquish 
his hold of Count Victor's 
sleeve. 

“That eed not prevent us 
comforting the lady,” said 
Count Victor, releasing himself 
from the grasp. 

“Let her alane; let her 
alane!” cried the servant dis- 
tractedly, following the French- 
man upstairs. 

Count Victor paid no heed: 
he was now determined to un- 
veil a mystery that for all he 
knew might menace himself in 
this household of strange mid- 
night happenings. The cries 
of the woman came from the 
corridor he had guessed her 
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chamber to occupy, and to this 
he hastened. But he had 
scarcely reached the corridor 
when the flambeau Mungo held 
was suddenly blown out, and 
this effectively checked his pro- 

ss. He turned for an ex- 
planation. 

“D—n that draught!” said 
Mungo testily, “it’s blawn oot 
my licht.” 

“We'll have to do without 
it, then,” said the Count, “ but 
you must show me the way to 
this shrieking woman.” 

“ A’ richt,” said Mungo, 
“mind yer feet!” He passed 
before the Count and cautiously 
led him up to the corridor 
where the woman’s cries, a little 
less vehement, were still to be 
heard. 

“There ye are! and muckle 
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gude may it dae ye,” he said, 
stopping at a door and pushing 
it open. 

Count Victor stepped into 
darkness, thrust lightly as he 
went by the servant’s hand, 
and the door closed with a click 
behind him. He was a prisoner ! 
He had the humour to laugh 
softly at the conventionality 
of the deception as he vainly 
felt in an empty room for a 
non-existing door-handle, and 
realised that Mungo had had 
his own way after all. The 
servant's steps declined along 
the corridor and down the 
stair, with a woman’s to keep 
them company and a woman’s 
sobs, all of which convinced the 
Count that his acquaintance 
with Annapla was not desired 
by the residents of Doom. 
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CHAPTER X.—SIM MACTAGGART, CHAMBERLAIN. 


On the roof of a high old 
church with as little architec- 
tural elegance as a dry-stone 
barn, a bell jerked by a rope 
from the church-yard indicated 
the close association of law and 
the kirk by ringing a sort of 
triumphal peal to the procession 
of the judges between the court- 
room and the inn. Contesting 
with its not too dulcet music 
blared forth the fanfare of two 
gorgeous trumpeters in scarlet 
and gold lace, tie wigs, silk 
stockings, and huge cocked hats, 
who filled the street with a 
brassy melody that suggested 
Gabriel’s stern and awful judg- 
ment-summons rather than gave 
lightness and rhythm to the feet 
of those who made up the pro- 
cession. The procession itself 





had some dreadful aspects and 
elements as well as others in- 
congruous and comical. The 
humorous fancy might see some- 
thing to smile at in the two 
grey-wigged bent old men in 
long scarlet coats who went in 
front of the trumpeters, pre- 
pared to clear the way if neces- 
sary (though a gust of shrewd 
wind would have blown them 
off their feet), by means of the 
long-poled halberts they carried ; 
but this impression of the farci- 
cal was modified by the nature 
of the body whereof they were 
the pioneers or advance guard. 
Sleek magistrates and council- 
lors in unaccustomed black suits 
and silver- buckled shoes, the 
provost ermined at their head, 
showed the way to the more 
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actual, the more dignified em- 
bodiment of stern Scots law. 
At least a score of wigs were 
there from the Parliament 
House of Edinburgh, a score 
of dusty gowns, accustomed to 
sweep the lobbies of the Courts 
of Session, swept the sand of 
the burgh street, and in their 
midst walked the representa- 
tives of that old feudal law at 
long-last ostensibly abandoned, 
and of the common law of 
the land. Argyll was in a 
demure equivalent for some 
Court costume, with a dark 
velvet coat, a ribbon of the 
Thistle upon his shoulder, a 
sword upon his haunch, and 
for all his sixty-six years he 
carried himself less like the 
lawyer made at Utrecht—like 
Justice-General and Extraordi- 
nary Lord of Session—than like 
the old soldier who had served 
with Marlborough and took the 
field for the House of Hanover 
in 1715. My Lords Elchies and 
Kilkerran walked on either side 
of him— Kilkerran with the 
roving bloodshot eyes of a fast 
liver, a ruddy, tall, sturdy man, 
well filling the crimson and 
white silk gown; Elchies, a 
shrivelled atomy with a hirp- 
ling walk, leaning heavily upon 
a rattan, both with the ominous 
black tri-corn hats in their 
hands, and flanked by a com- 
pany of musketeers. 

A great band of children lent 
the ludicrous element again to 
the company by following close 
upon its heels, chanting a dog- 
gerel song to the tune of the 
trumpets; the populace stood 
at the close-mouths or leaned 
over their windows looking at 
the spectacle, wondering at the 
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pomp given to the punishment 
of a Stewart who a few years 
ago would have been sent to 
the gallows by his Grace with 
no more formality than might 
have attended the sentence of a 
kipper salmon-poacher to whip- 
ping at the hands of Long Davie 
the dempster. 

His Grace was entertaining 
the Lords, the Counsel (all but 
the convict’s lawyers—a lot of 
disaffected Jacobites, who took 
their food by themselves at the 
inn, and brusquely refused his 
Grace’s hospitality), the magis- 
tracy, and some county friends, 
to a late dinner at the castle 
that night, and an hour after 
saw them round the ducal 
board. 

If Count Victor was aston- 
ished at the squalid condition of 
things in the castle of the poor 
Baron of Doom, he would have 
been surprised to find here, 
within an hour or two’s walk of 
it, so imposing and luxuriant a 
domesticity. Many lands, many 
hands, great wealth won by law, 
battle, and shrewdness, for sev- 
eral generations, enabled Argyll 
to give his castle grandeur and 
his table the opulence of any 
southern palace. And it was a 
bright company that sat about 
his board, with several ladies 
in it, for his duchess loved to 
have her sojourn in her High- 
land home made gay by the 
company of young women who 
might by their beauty and light 
hearts recall her own lost youth. 

A bagpipe stilled in the hall, 
a lute breathed a melody from 
a neighbouring room, the ser- 
vants in claret and yellow livery 
noiselessly served wine. 

Kilkerran sourly pursed his 
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lips over his liquor, to the 
mingled amusement and vexa- 
tion of his Grace, who knew 
his lordship’s cellar, or even the 
Justiciary Vault in the town 
(for the first act of the Court 
had been to send down bins 
from Edinburgh for their use on 
circuit), contained no vintage 
half so good, and “ Your Grace 
made reference on the way up 
to some one killed in the neigh- 
bourhood,” he said, as one re- 
suming a topic begun elsewhere. 

“Not six miles from where 
we sit,” replied the Duke, his 
cultivated English accent in 
a strong contrast with the 
broad burr of the Edinburgh 
justiciar, “and scarcely a day 
before you drove past. The 
man shot, so far as we have yet 
learned, was a Macfarlane, one 
of a small but ancient and 
extremely dishonest clan whose 
country used to be near the 
head of Loch Lomond. Scarcely 
more than half a hundred of 
them survive, but they give us 
considerable trouble, for they 
survive at the cost of their 
neighbours’ goods and cattle. 
They are robbers and footpads, 
and it looks as if the fatality to 
one of their number near Doom 
has been incurred during a raid. 
We still have our raids, Lord 
Elchies, in spite of what you 
are saying on the bench as to 
the good example this part of 
the country sets the rest of the 
Highlands — not the raids of 
_ old fashion, perhaps, but more 
prosaic, simply thefts indeed. 
That is why I have had these 
troops brought here. It is 
reported to me pretty circum- 
stantially that some of the 
Appin people are in the key 
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to attempt a rescue of James 
Stewart on his way to the 
place of execution at Letter- 
more. They would _ think 
nothing of attempting it once 
he was brought the length of 
Benderloch, if only a law officer 
or two had him in charge.” 

“TI would have thought the 
duty of keeping down a ploy of 
that kind would have been con- 
genial to your own folk,” said 
Elchies, drenching his nostrils 
vulgarly with macabaw. 

Argyll smiled. “You may 
give us credit for willingness 
to take our share of the 
responsibility of keeping Appin 
in order,” said he. “I should 
not wonder if there are half a 
hundred claymores with hands 
in them somewhere about our 
old barracks in Maltland. Eh! 
Simon?” and he smiled down 
the table to his chamberlain. 

“ Five-and-forty, to be strict,” 
said the gentleman appealed to, 
and never a word more but a 
sudden stop, for his half-eaten 
plum had miraculously gone 
from his plate in the moment 
he had looked up at the Duke. 

“Was't in your lands?” 
asked Elchies, indifferent, but 
willing to help on a good topic 
in a company where a variety 
of classes made the conversation 
anything but brisk. 

“No,” said Argyll, “it was in 
Doom, the place of a small land- 
owner, Lamond, whose castle 
—it is but a ramshackle old 
bigging now—you may have 
noticed on your left as you rode 
round. Lamond himself is a 
man I have a sort of softness 
for, though, to tell the truth, 
he has forced me into more 
litigation than he had money 
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to pay for and I had patience 
to take any lasting interest 
in.” 

“The Baron of Doom, is that 
the man?” cried Elchies, dryly. 
“ Faith, I ken him well. Some 
years syne he was living months 
at a time in the Court of Ses- 
sion, and eating and sleeping in 
John’s Coffee-house, and his 
tale—it’s a gey old one—was 
that the litigation was always 
from the other side. I mind 
the man weel; Baron he called 
himself, though, if I mind right, 
his title had never been con- 
firmed by the king in lberam 
baroniam. He had no civil nor 
criminal jurisdiction. A black- 
avised man; the last time he 
came before me — Mr Petullo, 
ye were there—it was in a 
long-standing case o’ multiple- 
poinding, and if I’m no’ mis- 
taken, a place ca’d Drimadry 
or Drimdarry, or something 
like that, changed hands ower 
the head o’t.” 

Petullo the writer, shrinking 
near the foot of the table in an 
adequate sense of his insigni- 
ficance, almost choked himself 
by gulping the whole glass of 
wine at his lips in his confusion, 
and broke into a perspiration 
at the attention of the whole 
company thus drawn to him. 
He squeaked back an unintel- 
ligible acquiescence ; and com- 
pleted his own torture by up- 
setting a compote of fruit upon 
his black knee-breeches. 

Opposite the unhappy lawyer 
sat a lady of extraordinary 
beauty—a haughty, cold, super- 
cilious sort of beauty, remark- 
able mainly from the conscious- 
ness of its display. Her profile 
might have been cut from 
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marble by a Greek; her neck 
and bust were perfect, but her 
shoulders, more angular than 
was common in that time of 
bottle-shape, were carried some- 
what too grandly for a gentle 
nature. The cruelty of her 
character betrayed itself in a 
faint irrestrainable smile at 
Petullo’s discomfiture, all the 
more cruel because his eyes 
were entreatingly on hers as 
he mopped up awkwardly the 
consequences of his gaucherie. 
She smiled, but that was not 
the strangest part of her con- 
duct, for at the same time she 
nudged with her knee the Cham- 
berlain who sat next to her, 
and who had brought her into 
the room. To cap the marvel, 
he showed no surprise, but took 
her hint with a conspirator’s 
enforced composure. He looked 
at the little, dried-up, squeaking 
creature opposite, and —refused 
the lady the gratification of a 
single sign of the amusement 
she had apparently expected. 
She reddened, bit her nether 
lip, and “Your poor man of 
business is in a sore plight,” 
she whispered, using the name 
Sim with significant freedom. 

“My dear Kate,” said he 
quietly, “as God’s my judge, I 
can find nothing to laugh at in 
the misery of a poor wretch 
like yon.” 

“That’s the second time!” 
she whispered with well-con- 
cealed ill-humour, a smile com- 
pelled upon her face but a 
serpent in her voice. 

“The second time?” he re- 
peated, lifting his eyebrows 
questioning, and always keep- 
ing a shoulder to her—a most 
chilly exterior. ‘Your lady- 
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ship is in the humour to give 
guesses.” 

She gave a swift reply to 
some only half-heard remark by 
her next-hand neighbour, then 
whispered to him, “It’s the 
second time you have been cruel 
to me to-day. You seem bent 
on making me unhappy, and it 
is not what you promised. Am 
I not looking nice?” 

“My dear girl,” said he 
calmly, “do you know I am 
not in the mood for making 
sport of an old fool to prove 
my kindness of heart to you.” 

“To me, Sim!” she whis- 
pered, the serpent all gone from 
her voice, and a warm, dulcet, 
caressing accent in it, while her 
eyes were melting with discreet- 
ly veiled love. ‘And I plotted 


so much to get beside you.” 
“That is the damn thing,” he 
replied between his teeth, and 


smiling the while to some com- 
ment of his other neighbour, 
“you plot too much, my dear. 
I do not want to be unkind, but 
a little less plotting would be- 
come you more. I have no 
great liking for your husband, 
as you may guess; but there 
he’s covered with compote and 
confusion, and for the look of 
the thing, if for no more, it would 
suit his wife to pretend some 
sympathy. In any case, for 
God’s sake do not look at me 
as if I shared your amusement 
at his trouble. And I’m sure 
Kilkerran by his glowering saw 
you eat my plum.” 

Mrs Petullo cast a glance of 
disdain at the poor object she 
was bound to by a marriage for 
position and money, and for a 
moment or two gave no atten- 
tion to the society of his Grace’s 
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Chamberlain, who was so sus- 
piciously in her confidence. 

Simon MacTaggart played 
idly with the stem of his glass. 
He was odd in that bibulous 
age, inasmuch as he never per- 
mitted wine to tempt his palate 
to the detriment of his brains, 
and he listened gravely to the 
conversation that was being 
monopolised at the head of the 
table round the Duke. 

Women liked him. Indeed 
women loved this Chamberlain 
of Argyll readily, more for his 
eyes and for his voice and for 
some profound sense of mystery 
and romance in his presence 
than for what generally pass 
for good looks. He had just 
the history and the career and 
reputation that to men and wo- 
men, except the very wisest and 
the somewhat elderly, have an 
attraction all unreasonable ; for 
his youth had been stormy ; he 
had known great dangers, tre- 
mendous misfortunes, overcom- 
ing both by a natural—some- 
times spendthrift — courage ; 
he was credited with more than 
one amorous intrigue, that being 
in high quarters was considered 
rather in his favour than other- 
wise ; he was high in the esteem 
of families in the social scale 
considerably above his own 
(that had greatly declined since 
his people could first boast a 
coat impaled with the galley of 
Lorne); he was alert, mind and 
body, polite to punctilio, a far 
traveller, a good talker, and 
above all a lover of his kind, so 
that he went about with a smile 
(just touched a little by a poetic 
melancholy) for all. To the 
women at Argyll’s table he was 
the most interesting man there, 
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and though materially the least 
eminent and successful, had it 
been his humour to start a topic 
of his own in opposition to his 
patron’s, he could have captured 
the interest of the gathering in 
a sentence. 

But Simon MacTaggart was 
for once not in the mood for 
the small change of conversa- 
tion. Some weighty thought 
possessed him that gave his 
eye a remote quality even 
when he seemed to be sharing 
the general attention in the 
conversation, and it was as 
much resentment at the 
summons from his abstraction 
and his mood as a _ general 
disinclination to laugh at a 
wretch’s misery on the bidding 
of the wretch’s wife, that made 
him so curt to Mrs Petullo’s 
advances. To him the dinner 
seemed preposterously unend- 
ing. More than once his hand 
went to his fob with an un- 
conscious response to his in- 
terest in the passage of the 
time; with difficulty he clenched 
his teeth upon the yawns that 
followed his forced smiles at 
the murmured pleasantries of 
the humble bailies and town 
councillors in his midst, who 
dared only venture on a joke 
of their own, and that dis- 
creetly muffled, when there was 
a pause in the conversation of 
the Duke and the Judges. And 
to the woman at his shoulder 
(the one on his left—the wife 
of the Provost, a little fair- 
haired doll with a giggling 
appreciation of the importance 
of her situation in such grand 
company, and a half-frightened 
gladness at being so near Mac- 
Taggart) he seemed more mys- 
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terious and wonderful than 
ever. Mrs Petullo, without look- 
ing at his half averted face, 
knew by the mere magnetic 
current from his cold shoulder 
that of her he was just now 
weary, that with his company 
as a whole he was bored, and 
that some interest beyond that 
noisy hall engaged his ab- 
stracted thought. 

“No,” the Duke was saying ; 
“the murderer has not been 
discovered, nor indeed have we 
the most important evidence 
that there was a murder at 
all—for the body itself is as 
yet a mere matter of rumour, 
though of its existence there 
is no reasonable ground for 
doubt. It was carried off, as 
I am informed, by the Mac- 
farlanes, whose anxiety to hush 
the affair is our main proof 
that they were on no honest 
expedition when this happened. 
But an affair like that gets 
bruited abroad: it came to us 
from Cairndhu that the corpse 
of a Macfarlane was carried 
past in the gloaming by some 
of his friends, anxious to get 
it smuggled through Ardkinglas 
with as little public notice as 
possible.” 

“ Acta exteriora indicant in- 
tertiora secreta, to somewhat 
misapply a well-kent maxim. 
The res geste show, I think, 
that it was a murder on the 


part of the robbers them- 
selves.” It was Elchies who 
spoke, cracking filberts the 


while with his great yellow 
teeth that gave him so cruel 
a look upon the bench. 

“As a matter of fact,” said 
the Chamberlain suddenly, “the 
man was shot by a French 
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pistol,” and a hush fell on the 
table in expectation of further 
details, but they were not 
forthcoming. 

“Well, I’m astonished to 
hear it, and I hope you know 
where to lay hands on the 
homicide,” said the Duke. 

“Tt’s none of our affair— 
nowadays,” said the Chamber- 
lain. “And, forbye, I’m only 
telling a carried tale after all. 
There may be no more in it 
than the fancy of the Glen 
Fyne folk who told me of 
it.” 

The Duke looked at his 
Chamberlain, saw that the 
topic, so far as he was con- 
cerned, was ended, and sig- 
nalled to the Duchess. It 
was not the custom of the 
time, but her Grace had in- 
troduced into her Highland 
court the practice of with- 
drawing the ladies for some 
time after dinner, and leaving 
the men to their birling of 
the wine, as they phrased it. 
Out she swept at her hus- 
band’s signal with her com- 
pany — Lady Strachur, Lady 
Charlotte, Mrs Petullo, the 
Provost’s wife, and three or 
four of no greater importance 
to our story—and of all that 
were left behind, perhaps there 
was none but her husband, 
who, oddly enough (as people 
thought) for a duke, loved 
her as if he were a boy court- 
ing still, to reflect that the 
room was colder and less human 
wanting the presence of her 
and her bright company. His 
Grace, who cared for the bottle 
even less than did his Cham- 
berlain, slid round the wine 
sun-wise for a Highlander’s 
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notion of luck; the young ad- 
vocates, who bleared somewhat 
at the eyes when they forgot 
themselves, felt the menacing 
sleepiness and glowing content 
of potations carried to the 
verge of indiscretion; Kil- 
kerran hummed, Petullo hawed, 
the Provost humbly ventured 
a sculduddery tale, the Duke 
politely listening the while to 
some argument of Elchies upon 
the right of any one who had 
been attacked by the Macfar- 
lanes to use arms against 
them. 

“Tt’s a well-allowed prin- 
ciple, your Grace,” he main- 
tained. “Arma in armatos 
sumere jura sinunt — the pos- 
sessor may use violence to 
maintain his possession, but 
not to recover that. of which 
he has been deprived.” He 
looked like a Barbary ape as 
his shrunk jaws masticated 
the kernels he fed to his mouth 
with shaking claws ; something 
deep and foxishly cunning 
peered forth below his bristling 
red eyebrows. The Duke could 
not but look at his protruding 
ears and experience an old 
sensation of his in the com- 
pany of the more animal of 
his fellows, that, after all, man 
with a little practice might 
easily swing among trees or 
burrow in the earth. 

An ill-trained servant remov- 
ing empty bottles left the door 
open behind his Grace’s chair, 
and through it came the strains 
of a duet in women’s voices, 
accompanied by the strumming 
ofa harp. They sang an Eng- 
lish air touching upon groves 
and moonlit waterfalls, Lady 
Charlotte lending a dulcet 
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second to the air of the 
Duchess, who accompanied 
them upon her instrument in 
sweeping chords and witching 
faint arpeggios. Into the room 
that fumed with tobacco and 
wine (and the Provost at the 
second of his tales in the ear 
of the advocate) the harmony 
floated like the praise of cher- 
ubim, and stilled at once the 
noisy disquisition round the 
board. 

“Leave the door open,” said 
the Duke to his servants, and 
they did so. When the song 
was done he felt his Jean was 
calling to him irresistible, and 
he suggested that they had 
better join the ladies. They 
rose—some of them reluctant- 
ly —from the bottles, Elchies 
strewing his front again with 
snuff to check his hiccoughs. 
MacTaggart, in an aside to the 
Duke, pleaded to be excused for 
his withdrawal immediately, as 
he felt indisposed. 

“T noticed that you were gey 
glum to-night,” said Argyll 
with a kind and even fraternal 
tone, for they were cousins and 
confidants as well as in a purely 
business relation to each other. 
“T’m thinking we both want 
some of the stimulant Elchies 
and the Provost and the ad- 


vocate lads take so copi- 
ously.” 
“Bah!” said the Chamber- 


lain; ‘but Sassenachs, Argyll, 
but Sassenachs, and they need 
it ali. As for us, we're born 
with a flagon of heather ale 
within us, and we may be doing 
without the drug they must 
have, poor bodies, to make 
them sparkle.” 


Argyll laughed. “ Good- 
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night, then,” said he, “and a 
riddance to your vapours before 
the morning’s morning.” 

Mrs Petullo had begun a 
song before the Duke entered, 
a melody of the Scots mode, 
wedded to words that at that 
period hummed round the coun- 
try. It was the one triumphant 
moment of her life—her music- 
ally vocal—when she seemed, 
even to the discriminating who 
dive for character below the 
mere skin, to be a perfect angel. 
Pathos, regret, faith, hope, and 
love, she could simulate mar- 
vellously : the last was all that 
was really hers, and even that 
was lawless. She had not half- 
finished the air when the Duke 
came into the room softly on 
his tiptoes, humming her re- 
frain. A keen ear might have 
perceived the slightest of alter- 
ations in the tone of her next 
stanza ; a quick eye might have 
noticed a shade of disappoint- 
ment come to her face when her 
intent but momentary glance 
at the door revealed that some 
one she sought was not enter- 
ing. The only ear that heard, 
the only eye that saw, was Kil- 
kerran’s. He was an emeritus 
roué with a cruelly cynical 
notion of the world, and he 
would have suspected without 
reasons. When Mrs Petullo 
broke down miserably in her 
third verse, he smiled to him- 
self pawkily, went up to her 
with a compliment, and con- 
firmed his suspicions by her 
first question, which was as to 
the Chamberlain’s absence. 

As for the Chamberlain, he 
was by now hurrying with 
great speed through the castle 
garden. Only once he slacked 
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his pace, and that was when 
the garden path joined the 
more open policies of the Duke, 
and another step or two would 
place a thicket of laburnums 
and hawthorns between him 
and the sight of the litten 
windows. He hung on his heel 
and looked back for a minute 
or two at the castle, looming 
blackly in the darkness against 
the background of Dunchuach ; 
he could hear the broken stanza 
of Mrs Petullo’s ballad. 

“ Amn’t I the damned fool?” 
said he half-aloud to himself, 
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with bitter certainty in the 
utterance. “There’s my pun- 
ishment: by something sham— 
and I ken it’s sham too—I must 
go through life beguiled from 
right and content. Here’s what 
was to be the close of my folly, 
and Sim MacTaggart eager to 
be a good man if he got any- 
thing like a chance, but never 
the chance for poor Sim Mac- 
Taggart!” 

He plunged into the dark- 
ness of the road that led to the 
Maltland barracks where the 
fifty claymores were quartered. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE WOMAN AT THE WINDOW. 


Count Victor heard the 
woman’s lamentation die away 
in the pit of the stair before 
he ceased to wonder at the 
sound and had fully realised 
the unpleasantness of his own 
incarceration. It was the cries 
of the outer assault that roused 
him from mere amazement to a 
comprehension of the dangers 
involved in his being thus 
penned in a cell and his enemies 
kept at bay by some wooden 
bars and a wooden-head. He 
felt with questioning fingers 
along the walls, finding no 
crevice to suggest outer air 
till he reached the window, 
and, alas! an escape from a 
window at that height seemed 
out of the question without 
some machinery at hand. 

“T suspected the little clown’s 
laughter,” said he to himself. 
“The key of the mystery lies 
between him and this absurd 
Baron, and I begin to guess at 
something of complicity on the 
part of M. Bethune. A male- 


diction on the whole tribe of 
mountaineers! The thing’s like 
a play; I’ve seen far more im- 
probable circumstances in a 
book. I am shot at in a coun- 
try reputed to be well-governed 
even to monotony; a sombre 
host puzzles, a far too frank 
domestic perplexes; magic flutes 
and midnight voices haunt this 
infernal hold; the conventional 
lady of the drama is kept in 
the background with great care, 
and just when I am on the 
point of meeting her, the per- 
plexing servitor becomes my 
jailor. But yes, it is a play; 
surely it is a play; or else 1 am 
in bed in Cammercy suffering 
from one of old Jeanne’s heavy 
late suppers. It is then that 
I must waken myself into 
the little room with the pink 
hangings.” 

He raised the point of the 
sword to prick his finger, more 
in a humorous mood than with 
any real belief that it was all 
a dream, and dropped it fast as 
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he felt a gummy liquor clotting 
on the blade. 

“Grand Dieu!” said he 
softly, ‘I have perhaps pricked 
some one else to-night into his 
nightmare, and I cannot prick 
myself out of one.” 

The noise of the men outside 
rose louder; a gleam of light 
waved upon the wall of the 
chamber, something wan and 
elusive, bewildering for a mo- 
ment as if it were a ghost; 
from the clamour he could 
distinguish sentences in a gut- 
tural tongue. He turned to 
the window — the counterpart 
of the one in his own bedroom, 
but without a pane of glass in 
its narrow space. Again the 
wan flag waved across the wall, 
more plainly the cries of the 
robbers came up to him. They 
had set a torch flaring on the 
scene. It revealed the gloomy 
gable-end of Doom with a wild, 
a menacing illumination, deep- 
ening the blackness of the night 
beyond its influence, giving life 
to shadows that danced upon 
rock and grass. The light, held 
high by the man Count Victor 
had wounded, now wrap to 
his eyes in a plaid, rose and fell, 
touched sometimes on the main- 
land showing the bracken and 
the tree, sometimes upon the 
sea to show the wave, frothy 
from its quarrel with the fis- 
sured rock, making it plain that 
Doom was a ship indeed, cast 
upon troubled waters, cut off 
from the gentle world. 

But little for the sea or for 
the shore had Count Victor any 
interest ; his eyes were all for 
the wild band who clamoured 
about the flambeau. They wore 
such a costume as he had quar- 
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relled with on his arrival; they 
cried “ Loch Sloy!” with some- 
thing of theatrical effect, and 
“Out with the gentleman! out 
with Black Andy’s murderer !” 
they demanded in English. 

He craned his head out at 
the window and watched the 
scene. The tall man who had 
personally assailed him seemed 
to lead the band in all except 
their clamour, working eagerly, 
directing in undertones. They 
had brought a ladder from the 
shore, apparently provided for 
such an emergency, and placed 
it against the wall, with 
a view to an escalade. A 
stream of steaming water shot 
down upon the first who ven- 
tured upon the rounds, and he 
fell back with ludicrous whim- 
perings. Compelled by the 
leader another ventured on the 
ladder, and the better to watch 
his performance Count Victor 
leaned farther out at his win- 
dow, secure from observation in 
the darkness. As he did so, he 
saw for the first time that on 
his right there was a lighted 
window he could almost touch 
with his hand as he leaned over. 
It flashed upon him that here 
was the woman’s room, and that 
on the deep moulding running 
underneath the windows he 
could at some little risk gain it, 
probably to find its door open, 
and thus gain the freedom 
Mungo had so unexpectedly 
taken from him. He crept out 
upon the ledge, only then to 
realise the hazards of such a 
narrow footing. It seemed as he 
stood with his hands yet grasp- 
ing the sides of the window he 
sought to escape by, that he 
could never retain his balance 
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sufficiently to reach the other 
in safety. The greatest of his 
hysical fears— greater even 
than that of drowning which 
sometimes whelmed him in 
dreams and on ships—was the 
dread of empty space; a touch 
of vertigo seized him ; the enemy 
gathered round the torch be- 
neath suddenly seemed elves, 
puny impossible things far off, 
and he almost slipped into their 
midst. But he dragged back 
his senses. ‘ We must all die,” 
he gasped, “but we need not be 
precipitate about the business,” 
and shut his eyes as he stood 
up, and with feet upon the 
moulding stretched to gain grip 
of the other window. Some- 
thing fell away below his right 
foot and almost plunged him 
into space. With a terrific 
effort he saved himself from 
that fate, and his senses, grown 
of a sudden to miraculous acute- 
ness, heard the crumbled ma- 
sonry he had released thud 
upon the patch of grass at the 
foot of the tower, apprising the 
enemy of his attempt. <A wild 
commingling of commands and 
threats came up to him; the 
night seemed something vast 
beyond all former estimates, 
a swinging and giddy horror ; 
the single star that peered 
through the cloud took to airy 
dancing, a phantom of the 
evening heavens; again he 
might have fallen, but the 
material, more deadly, world he 
was accustomed to manifested 
itself for his relief and his salva- 
tion. Through the night rang 
a pistol shot, and the ball struck 
against the wall but an inch or 
two from his head. 
“Merci beaucoup!” he said 
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aloud. “There is nothing like 
a pil,” and his grasp upon the 
sides of the illuminated window 
was quite strong and confident 
as he drew himself towards it. 
He threw himself in upon the 
floor just in time to escape 
death from half a dozen bullets 
that rattled behind him. 

Safe within, he looked around 
in wonder. What he had come 
upon was not what he had 
expected,—was, indeed, so in- 
congruous with the cell next 
door and the general poverty of 
the castle as a whole that it 
seemed unreal; for here was a 
trim and tasteful boudoir lit by 
a silver lamp, warmed by a 
charcoal fire, and giving some 
suggestion of dainty woman- 
hood by a palpable though 
delicate odour of rose - leaves 
conserved in pot-pourri. Tapes- 
try covered more than three- 
fourths of the wall, swinging 
gently in the draught from the 
open window, a harpischord 
stood in a corner, a couch that 
had apparently been occupied 
stood between the fireplace 
and the door, and a score of 
evidences indicated gentility 
and taste. 

“ Annapla becomes more in- 
teresting,” he reflected, but he 
spent no time in her boudoir ; 
he made to try the door. It 
was locked; nor did he wonder 
at it, though in a cooler moment 
he might have done so. Hur- 
riedly he glanced about the 
room for something to aid him 
to open the door, but there was 
nothing to suit his purpose. In 
his search his eye fell upon a 
miniature upon the mantel- 
shelf—the work, as he could 
tell by its technique and its 
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frame, of a French artist. It 
was the presentment of a gentle- 
man in the Highland dress, 
adorned, as was the manner 
of some years back before the 
costume itself had become 
discredited, with fripperies of 
the mode elsewhere —a long 
scalloped waistcoat, a deep 
ruffled collar, the shoes buckled, 
and the hair en queue, —the 
portrait of a man of dark 
complexion, distinguished and 
someways pleasant. 

“The essential lover of the 
story,” said Count Victor, put- 
ting it down. “Now I know 
my Annapla is young and love- 
ly. We shall see—we shall see!” 

He turned to the door to try 
its fastenings with his sword, 
found the task of no great 
difficulty, for the woodwork 
round the lock shared the 
common decay of Doom, and 
with the silver lamp to light his 
steps, he made his way along 
the corridor and down the stair. 
It was a strange and romantic 
spectacle he made moving thus 
through the darkness, the lamp 
swaying his shadow on the 
stairway as he descended, and 
he could have asked for no more 
astonishment in the face of his 
jailor than he found in Mungo’s 
when that domestic met him at 
the stair-foot. 

Mungo was carrying hot water 
in a huge kettle. He put down 
the vessel with a startled jolt 
that betrayed his fright. 

“God be aboot us! Coont, 
ye gied me a stroke there.” 

“Oh, I demand pardon!” 
said Count Victor, ironically. 
“T forgot that a man of your 
age should not be taken by 
surprise.” 
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“My age!” repeated Mungo, 
with a tone of annoyance. “ No’ 
sae awfu’ auld either. At my 
age my grandfaither was a ser- 
geant i’ the airmy, and married 
for the fourth time.” 

“Only half his valour seems 
to run in the blood,” said Count 
Victor. Then, more sternly, 
“What did you mean by lock- 
ing me up there?”’ 

Mungo took up the kettle and 
placed it to the front of him, 
with some intuition that a shield 
must be extemporised against 
the sword that the Frenchman 
had menacing in his hand. 
The action was so droll and 
futile that, in spite of his in- 
dignation, Count Victor had to 
smile; and this assured the 
little domestic, though he felt 
chagrin at the ridicule inferred. 

“Jist a bit plan o’ my ain, 
Coont, to keep ye oot o’ trouble, 
and I’m shair ye'll excuse the 
leeberty. A bonny-like thing 
it wad be if the maister cam’ 
hame and foun’ the Macfarlanes 
had picked ye oot o’ Doom like 
a wulk oot o its shell. It 
wisna like as if ye were ane 
o the ordinar garrison, ye 
ken; ye were jist a kin’ o’ 
veesitor 4 

“And it was I they were 
after,” said Count Victor, 
“which surely gave me some 
natural interest in the de- 
fence.”’ 

“Ye were safer to bide whaur 
ye were; and hoo ye got oot 
ot ’s mair than I can jalouse. 
We hae scalded aff the rogues 
wi het water, and if they’re 
to be keepit aff, I'll hae to 
be unco gleg wi’ the kettle.” 

As he said these words he 
saw, apparently for the first 
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time, with a full understanding 
of its significance, the lamp in 
Count Victor’s hands. His jaw 
fell; he put down the kettle 
again helplessly, and, in trem- 
bling tones, ‘“ Whaur did ye get 
the lamp?” said he. 

“Ah, mon vieux!” cried Count 
Victor, enjoying his bewilder- 
ment. ‘“ Youshould have locked 
the lady’s door as well as mine. 
You’re a poor warder not to 
think of the possibilities in two 
cells so close to each other.” 

“Cells!” cried Mungo, very 
much disturbed. “ ‘Cells!’ quo’ 
he,” looking chapfallen up the 
stairway, as if for something 
there behind his escaped pris- 
oner. 

“And now you will give me 
the opportunity of paying my 
respects to your no doubt ador- 
able lady.” 

“Eh!” cried Mungo, in- 
credulous. A glow came to 
his face. He showed the ghost 
of a mischievous smile. “Is’t 
that way the lan’ lies? Man, 
yere a dour birkie!” said he; 
“but a wilfu’ man maun hae 
his way, and, if naething less’ll 
dae ye, jist gang up to yer 
ain chaumer, and ye'll find her 
giein’ the Macfarlanes het punch 
wi’ nae sugar till’t.” 

The statement was largely 
an enigma to Count Victor, but 
he understood enough to send 
him up the stairs with an alac- 
rity that drove Mungo, in his 
rear, into silent laughter. Yet 
the nearer he came to his door 
the slower grew his ascent. At 
first he had thought but of the 
charming iady, the vocalist, and 
the recluse. The Baron’s share 
in the dangerous mystery of 
Doom made him less scrupu- 
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lous than he might otherwise 
have been as to the punctilio 
of a domestic’s introduction to 
one apparently kept out of his 
way for reasons best known to 
his host; and he advanced to 
the encounter in the mood of 
the adventurer, Mungo in his 
rear beholding it in his jaunty 
step, in the fingers that pulled 
and peaked the moustachio, and 
drew forth a somewhat pleasing 
curl that looked well across a 
temple. But a more sober mood 
overcame him before he had 
got to the top of the stair. The 
shouts of the besieging party 
outside had declined and fin- 
ally died away; the immediate 
excitement of the adventure, 
which with Mungo and the un- 
known lady he was prepared to 
share, was gone. He began to 
realise that there was something 
ludicrous in the incident that 
had kept him from making her 
acquaintance half an hour ago, 
and reflected that she might 
well have some doubt of his 
courage and his chivalry. Even 
more perturbing was the sud- 
den recollection of the amused 
laughter that had greeted his 
barefooted approach to Doom 
through two or three inches 
of water, and at the open door 
he hung back dubious. 

“Step in; it’s your ain 
room,” cried Mungo, strug- 
gling with his kettle; “and for 
the Lord’s sake mind your 
mainners and gie her a guid 
impression.” 

It was the very counsel to 
make a Montaiglon bold. 

He entered; a woman was 
busy at the open window; he 
started in amazement and 
chagrin. 
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CHAPTER XII.—OMENS AND ALARMS, 


Beaten back by Annapla’s 
punch-bow] from their escalade, 
the assailants rallied to a call 
from their commander, and 
abandoned, for the time at least, 
their lawless enterprise. They 
tossed high their arms, stamped 
out their torch to blackness, 
shouted a ribald threat, and 
were swallowed up by the black 
mainland. A gentle rain began 
to fall, and the sea lapsed from 
a long roll to an oily calm. 
With no heed for the warnings 
and protests of Mungo, whose 
intrepidity was too obviously a 
mental attitude and incapable 
of facing unknown dangers, 
Count Victor lit a lantern and 
went out again into the night 
that now held no rumour of 
the band who had so noisily 
menaced. There was profound 
silence on the shore and all 
along the coast—a silence the 
more sinister because peopled 
by his enemies. He went round 
the castle, his lantern making 
a beam of yellow light before 
him, showing the rain falling 
in silvery threads, gathering in 
silver beads upon his coat and 
trickling down the channels of 
his weapon. A wonderful fond- 
ness for that shaft of steel pos- 
sessed him at the moment: it 
seemed a comrade faithful, his 
only familiar in that country 
of marvels and dreads; it was 
a comfort to have it hand in 
hand; he spoke to it once in 
affectionate accents as if it had 
been a thing of life. The point 
of it suggested the dark com- 
mander, and Count Victor 


scrutinised the ground beside 
the dyke-side where he had 
made the thrust: to his com- 
fort only a single gout of blood 
revealed itself, for he had begun 
to fear something too close on 
a second homicide, which would 
make his presence in the coun- 
try the more notorious. A pool 
of water still smoking showed 
where Annapla’s punch-bowl 
had done its work; but for the 
blood and that, the alarms of 
the night might have seemed 
to him a dream. Far off to 
the south a dog barked ; nearer, 
a mountain torrent brawled 
husky in its chasm. Perfumes 
of the wet woodland mingled 
with the odours of the shore. 
And the light he carried made 
Doom Castle more dark, more 
sinister and mysterious than 
ever, rising strong and silent 
from his feet to the impene- 
trable blackness overhead. 

He went into the garden, he 
stood in the bower. There 
more than anywhere else the 
desolation was pitiful — the 
hips glowing crimson on their 
stems, the eglantine in wither- 
ing strands, the rustic wood- 
work green with damp and 
the base growths of old and 
mouldering situations, the seat 
decayed and broken, but propped 
at its feet as if for recent use. 
All seemed to express some 
poignant anguish for lost sum- 
mers, happy days, for love and 
laughter ravished and gone for 
ever. Above all, the rain and 
sea saddened the moment—the 
rain dripping through the 
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ragged foliage and oozing on 
the wood, the cavernous sea 
lapping monstrous on the rock 
that some day yet must crumble 
to its hungry maw. 

He held high the lantern, 
and to a woman at her dark- 
ened window her bower seemed 
to glow like a shell lit in the 
depths of troubled ocean. He 
swung the light; a footstep, 
that he did not hear, was 
checked in wonder. He came 
out, and instinct told him some 
one watched him in the dark 
beyond the radiance of his 
lantern. 

“Qui est la?” he cried, for- 
getting again the foreign coun- 
try, thinking himself sentinel 
in homely camps, and when 
he spoke a footstep sounded 
in the darkness. 

Some one had crossed from 
the mainland while he rumina- 
ted within. He listened, with 
the lantern high above his head 
but to the right of him for fear 
of a pistol-shot. 

One footstep. 

He advanced slowly to meet 
it, his fingers tremulous on his 
sword, and the Baron came out 
of the darkness, his hands be- 
hind his back, his shoulders 
bent, his visage a mingling 
of sadness and wonder. 

“M. le Baron?” said Count 
Victor, questioning, but he got 
no answer. Doom came up to 
him and peered at him as if 
he had been a ghost, a tear 
upon his cheek, something tense 
and troubled in his counten- 
ance, that showed him for the 
moment incapable of calm utter- 
ance, 

“You—you—are late,” stam- 
mered Count Victor, putting 
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the sword behind him and feel- 
ing his words grotesque. 

“T took—I took you for a 
wraith—I took you for a 
vision,” said the Baron plain- 
tively. He put his hand upon 
his guest’s arm. “Oh, man!” 
said he, “if you were Gaelic, 
if you were Gaelic, if you could 
understand! I came througb 
the dark from a place of pomp, 
from a crowded street, from 
things new and thriving, and 
above all the castle of his 
Grace flaring from foundation 
to finial like a torch, though 
murder was done this day in 
the guise of justice: I came 
through the rain and the wet 
full of bitterness to my poor 
black home, and find no light 
there where once my father 
and my father’s father and all 
the race of us knew pleasant 
hours in the wildest weather. 
Not a light, not a lowe——” he 
went on, gazing upward to the 
frowning walls dark glistening 
in the rain—‘“and then the 
bower must out and shine to 
mind me—to mind me—ah, 
Montaiglon, my pardons, my 
regrets! you must be finding 
me a melancholy host.” 

“Do not mention it,” said 
Count Victor carelessly, though 
the conduct of this marvel fairly 
bewildered him, and his distress 
seemed poorly accounted for by 
his explanation. “Ah, vieux 
blagueur!” he thought, “can 
it be Balhaldie again—a hum- 
bug with no heart in his breast 
but an onion in his handker- 
chief?” And then he was 
ashamed of suspicions of which 
a day or two ago he would have 
been incapable. 

“ My dear friends of Monday 
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did me the honour to call in 
your absence,” he said. “They 
have not gone more than twenty 
minutes.” 

“What! the Macfarlanes,” 
cried Doom, every trace of his 
softer emotion gone, but more 
disturbed than ever as he saw 
the sword for the first time. 
“ Well—well—well?” he in- 
quired eagerly. ‘“ Well? well? 
well?” and he gripped Count 
Victor by the arm and looked 
him in the eyes. 

“ Nothing serious happened,” 
replied Count Victor, “ except 
that your domestics suffered 
some natural alarms.” 

Doom seemed wondrously 
relieved. ‘They did not force 
an entrance?” said he. 

“They did their best, but 
failed. I pricked one slightly 
before I fell back on Mungo’s 
barricades ; that and some dis- 
comfiture from Mistress Anna- 
pla’s punch-bow] completed the 
casualties.” 

“Well? well? well?” cried 
Lamond, still waiting some- 
thing. Count Victor only 
looked at him in wonder, and 
led the way to the door where 
Mungo drew back the bars and 
met his master with a trembling 
front. A glance of mute inquiry 
and intelligence passed between 
the servant and his master: 
the Frenchman saw it and 
came to his own conclusions, 
but nothing was said till the 
Baron had made a tour of in- 
vestigation through the house 
and come at last to join his 
guest in the salle, where the 
embers of the fire were raked 
together on the hearth and fed 
with new peat. The Count and 
his host sat down together, and 
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when Mungo had gone to pre- 
pare some food for his master, 
Count Victor narrated the 
night’s adventure. He had an 
excited listener—one more ex- 
cited, perhaps, than the narra- 
tive of itself might account for. 

“And there is much that is 
beyond my poor comprehen- 
sion,” continued Count Victor, 
looking at him as steadfastly as 
good breeding would permit. 

“Eh?” said Doom, stretch- 
ing fingers that trembled to the 
peat-flame that stained his face 
like wine. 

“Your servant Mungo was 
quite unnecessarily solicitous for 
my safety, and took the trouble 
to put me under lock and key.” 

Doom fingered the bristles of 
his chin in a manifest pertur- 
bation. “ He—he did that, did 
he?” said he, like one seeking 
to gain time for further reflec- 
tion. And when Count Victor 
waited some more sympathetic 
comment, “It was —it was 
very stupid, very stupid of 
Mungo,” said he. 

“Stupid!” echoed Count 
Victor ironically. “Ah! so it 
was. I should not have said 
stupid myself, but it is so hard, 
is it not, for a foreigner to find 
the mot propre in his poor 
vocabulary? For a bétise much 
less unpleasant I have scored a 
lackey’s back with a scabbard. 
Master Mungo had an explana- 
tion, however, though I doubted 
the truth of it.” 

“ And what was that?” 

“That you would be angry 
if he permitted me to get into 
danger while I was your guest, 
—an excuse more courteous 
than convincing.” 

“He was right,” said Doom, 
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“though I can scarcely defend 
the manner of executing his 
trust: I was not to see that 
he would make a trepanning 
affair of it. Tm —I’m very 
much grieved, Count, much 
grieved, I assure you: I shall 
have a word or two on the mat- 
ter the morn’s morning with 
Mungo. A stupid action! a 
stupid action! but you know 
the man by this time —an 
oddity out and out.” 

“A little too much so, if I 
may take the liberty, M. le 
Baron, —a little too much so 
for a foreigner’s peace of mind,” 
said Count Victor softly. “Are 
you sure, M. le Baron, there 
are no traitors in Doom?” and 
he leaned forward with his gaze 
on the Baron’s face. 

The Baron started, flushed 
more crimson than before, and 
turned an alarmed countenance 
to his interrogator. “Good 
God!” he cried, “are you 
bringing your doubts of the 
breed of us to my _ hearth- 
stone ?” 

“Tt is absurd, perhaps,” said 
Count Victor, still very softly, 


and watching his host as 
closely as he might, “but 
Mungo a 





“Pshaw! a good lowland 
heart! For all his clowning, 
Count, you might trust him 
with your life.” 

“The other servant then— 
the woman?” 

Doom looked a trifie uneasy. 
“Hush!” said he with half a 
glance behind him to the door. 


“Not so loud. If she should 
hear!” he stammered: he 
stopped, then smiled awk- 
wardly. “Have ye any dread 


of an Evil Kye?” said he. 
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“T have no dread of the 
devil himself, who is something 
more tangible,” replied Count 
Victor. “You do not suggest 
that malevolent influence in 
Mistress Annapla, do you?” 

“We are very civil to her in 
these parts,” said Doom, “and 
I’m not keen to put her powers 
to the test. I have seen and 
heard some droll things of her.” 

“That has been my own ex- 
perience,” said Count Victor. 
“Are you sure her honesty is 
on more substantial grounds 
than her reputation for witch- 
craft? Idemand your pardon 
for expressing these suspicions, 
but I have reasons. I cannot 
imagine that the attack of the 
Macfarlanes was connived at 
by your servants, though that 
was my notion for a little when 
Mungo locked me up, for they 
suffered more alarm at the 
attack than I did, and the 
reason for the attack seems 
obvious enough. But are you 
aware that this woman who 
commands your confidence is 
in the practice of signalling 
to the shore when she wishes 
to communicate with some one 
there?” 

“T think you must be mis- 
taken,” said Doom uneasily. 

“TI could swear I saw some- 
thing of the kind,” said Count 
Victor. He described the sig- 
nal he had seen twice at her 
window. “Not having met her 
at the time, I laid it down to 
some gay gillian’s affair with 
a lover on the mainland, but 
since I have seen her that idea 


” 


seem—seems—— 

“Just so, I should think it 
did,” said the Baron: but 
though his words were light 
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his aspect was disturbed. He 
paced once or twice up and 
down the floor, muttered some- 
thing to himself in Gaelic, and 
finally went to the door, which 
he opened. “Mungo, Mungo!” 
he cried into the darkness, and 
the servant appeared with the 
gaudy nightcap of his slumber 
already on. 

“Tell Annapla to come here,” 
said the Baron. 

The servant hesitated, his lip 
trembled upon some objection 
that he did not, however, ex- 


press, and he went on his 
errand. 
In a little the woman 


entered. It was not surprising 
that when Count Victor, pre- 
pared by all that had gone 
before to meet a bright young 
creature when he had gone into 
his chamber where she was 
repelling the escalade of the 
enemy, had been astounded to 
find what he found there, for 
Mistress Annapla was in truth 
not the stuff for amorous in- 
trigues. She had doubtless been 
handsome enough in her day, 
but that was long distant ; now 
there were but the relics of her 
good looks, with only her eyes, 
dark, lambent, piercing, to tell of 
passions unconsumed. She had 
eyes only for her master; Count 
Victor had no existence for her, 
and he was all the freer to watch 
how she received the Baron’s 
examination. 

“Do you dry your clothes at 
the windows in Doom?” asked 
her master quietly, with none 
of a master’s bluntness, asking 
the question in English from 
politeness to his guest. 

She replied rapidly in Gaelic. 

“For luck,” said the Baron 
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dubiously when he had listened 
to a long guttural explanation 
that was of course unintelligible 
to the Frenchman. “That's a 
new freit. To keep away the 
witches. Now, who gave yea 
notion like that?” he went on, 
maintaining his English. 

Another rapid explanation 
followed, one that seemed to 
satisfy the Baron, for when it 
was finished he gave her per- 
mission to go. 

“Tt’s as I thought,” he ex- 
plained to Count Victor. “The 
old body has been troubled with 
moths and birds beating them- 
selves against her window at 
night when the light was in it: 
what must she be doing but tak- 
ing it for some more sinister visi- 
tation, and the green kerchief is 
supposed to keep them away.” 

“T should have fancied it 
might have been a permanency 
in that case,” suggested Count 
Victor, “ unless, indeed, your 
Highland ghosts have a special 
preference for Mondays and 
Wednesdays.” 

“ Permanency !” repeated the 
Baron thoughtfully. “H’m!” 
The suggestion had obviously 
struck him as reasonable, but 
he baulked at any debate on it. 

“There was also the matter 
of the horseman,” went on Count 
Victor blandly, pointing his 
moustache. 

“Horseman?” queried the 
Baron. 

“A horseman sans doute. I 
noticed most of your people here 
ride with a preposterously short 
stirrup; this one rode like a 
gentleman cavalier. He stopped 
opposite the castle this forenoon 
and waved his compliments to 
the responsive maid.” 
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The effect upon the Baron 
was amazing. He grew livid 
with some feeling repressed. 
It was only for a moment; the 
next he was for changing the 
conversation, but Count Victor 
had still his quiver to empty. 

“Touching flageolets?” said 
he, but there his arrow missed. 

Doom only laughed. 

“For that,” said he, “you 
must trouble Annapla_ or 
Mungo. They have a story 
that the same’s to be heard 
every night of storm, but my 
bed’s at the other side of the 
house and I never heard it;” 
and le brought the conversa- 
tion back to the Macfarlanes, 
so that Count Victor had to 
relinquish his inquisition. 

“The doings of to-night,” 
said he, “make it clear I 
must rid you of my presence 
tout a& Vheure. I think I 


shall transfer me to the town 
to-morrow.” 
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“You can’t, man,” protested 
Doom, though, it almost seemed, 
with some reluctance. “There 
could be no worse time for ven- 
turing there. In the first place, 
the Macfarlane’s affair is caus- 
ing a stir; then I’ve had no 
chance of speaking to Petullo 
about you. He was to meet 
me after the court was over, 
but his wife dragged him up 
with her to dinner in the 
castle. Lord! yon’s a_ wife 
who would be nane the waur 
o’ a leatherin’, as they say in 
the south. Well, she took the 
goodman to the castle, though 
a dumb dog he is among gen- 
trice, and the trip must have 
been little to his taste. I waited 
and better waited, and I might 
have been waiting for his home- 
coming yet, for it’s candle-light 
to the top flat of MacCailen’s 
tower and the harp in the hall. 
Your going, Count, will have to 
be put off a day or two longer.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTMAS 


Hutto! Good morning! 
Merry Christmas! 

The: same old greeting all 
the world over. No matter 
whether it be in a comfortable 
house at home, in an Indian 
bungalow, or under an African 
sky, to the Briton Christmas is 
Christmas, and must be ob- 
served with all due ceremony. 
It scarcely seems possible that 
there can be anything new to 
say or write upon this well- 
worn theme; but as I sit and 
recall the memories of bygone 
days, I almost think that there 
may be something in them of 
interest to others as well as to 


myself. Of late years, at all 


events, my lines have occasion- 
ally fallen in strange places; 


for since that Christmas Day 
in 1891, when I first set foot in 
India, and was busy till near 
on sunset helping to disembark 
men, baggage, and regimental 
stores, not once have I been 
able to spend the festive season 
in my native land. But for 
fear of becoming wearisome I 
must not go back too far—not 
beyond the year 1895, when I 
found myself, on the morning 
of the 25th December, under 
canvas at Rawul Pindi. I had 
been on the march since the 
beginning of the month with 
half a battalion of my regi- 
ment, the old 93rd, now 2nd 
battalion Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders, en route 
from Mian Mir to Nowshera, 
and had arrived at Pindi on 
the 24th. 

What a jolly time we had 
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had, and what a lot of good it 
had done us all! 

Perhaps the most pleasant 
time of a regiment’s service in 
India is spent on the march 
when changing stations, and I 
doubt if any part of a soldier's 
training is a better preparation 
for the stern reality of war. 
For the first day or two a few 
of the weak ones fall out, prob- 
ably the result of frequent 
attacks of fever, but after that 
the battalion will arrive at its 
camping-ground almost as fresh 
as when it started. Transport 
works smoothly, every one is in 
the best of tempers, and the 
temptations to wander from the 
narrow path of duty are few. 
First the start in the chill of a 
Punjab cold-weather morning, 
then the halt for “coffee-shop ” 
soon after half the march has 
been covered,—we have spotted 
the site some two miles back by 
the hawks circling above it,— 
when officers and men alike sit 
down with ravenous appetites to 
a capital breakfast sent on over- 
night. Meanwhile the trans- 
port passes ahead of the regi- 
ment without a halt, so that on 
arrival there shall be no delay 
in settling down into our new 
quarters. Breakfast over, we 
swing steadily into camp at 
about three and a half miles 
an hour. Tent-parties are al- 
ready busy, the pioneers have 
just finished laying out the 
ground, the quartermaster is 
ready to issue rations, and the 
cooks are ready for them as soon 
as issued. Officers’ servants 
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have got their masters’ tents 
up, and bhisties, or water- 
carriers, are getting ready the 
baths. In the afternoon officers 
will turn out for polo, or snipe- 
shooting should there be a jhil 
in the neighbourhood, while 
Tommy amuses himself with 
football or cricket. In the 
evening the sergeant-major may 
have organised a camp-fire and 
a sing-song; but, as a rule, we 
are most of us ready for bed 
soon after 9 P.M. unless two 
regiments happen to meet at 
the same camping - ground: 
then there will certainly be a 
regimental match of some sort 
during the day, and exchanges 
of hospitality will last long into 
the night. But to-day is 
Christmas Day. Needless to 
say, there is no march: a 
Europe morning is a not un- 
welcome change from our recent 
early hours; breakfast in the 
mess-tent takes the place of 
coffee-shop, and so we prepare 
for the serious duty of enjoying 
ourselves as much as _ possible. 
Unfortunately a wretched grass- 
cutter, too miserly to clothe 
himself properly, has died of 
cold during the night, and his 
caste-brethren come to beg a 
small allowance in order that 
the funeral rites may be decently 
observed. These consist, for the 
most part, in giving themselves 
a feast in which they drown 
their sorrow —an easy task, 
especially for those to whom he 
owed nothing. The remaining 
servants come to salaam and 
express their wishes for their 
master’s prosperity, and their 
confidence in his shortly being 
promoted to the post of Viceroy, 
or at least to the position of a 


“Lord sahib.” Incidentally 
they mention that last year 
“So-and-so sahib” gave his 
servants Rs. 10 to keep Christ- 
mas, and that thereby his rep- 
utation among all natives was 
enormously increased. Surely 
you can do no less for your 
honour’s sake. So they, too, 
go away rejoicing; but the 
grass-cutters reflect that their 
brother might just as well have 
lived another day, then they 
would have had two feasts 
instead of one. This time the 
sahib has killed two birds with 
one stone. But since, after all, 
it is only their bad luck, for 
which no one can justly be 
blamed, we are all at peace 
with one another. 

The remainder of the day 
passes much as in any civilised 
part of the world, with only 
such variations as may be 
accounted for by the tempera- 
ture, and merits no further de- 
scription from me. 


Let me get on to 1896. 
Where was I then? Ah yes, 
I remember, crossing the Bay 
of Bengal in the good ship 
Suisang. Captain Galsworthy, 
of Cowshing fame, was our 
skipper, and right nobly he 
exerted himself for our enter- 
tainment. I was returning 
with Captain M. 8S. Wellby 
from a trip across Tibet and 
China, which had occupied us 
the greater part of a year, 
and now we were going back 
to India and to our respective 
regiments with very mixed 
feelings. Looking forward to 
seeing our brother officers and 
many other friends, we could 
not but regret that the freedom 
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of the last nine months was at 
an end. Rough work and hard 
living had been our lot for 
many a day, but with it had 
come the consciousness of suc- 
cess, which far more than made 
up for all our privations. 

For months we had been 
without news of any kind, and 
although we had received great 
bundles of letters and not a few 
bills on arrival at Pekin, we 
were still a long way in arrears. 
The Jameson raid was still a 
matter for heated discussion. 
The advance of the Egyptian 
army, the Dongola campaign, 
and the commencement of that 
series of operations which finally 
resulted in the battle of Omdur- 
man, were barely realised. For 
the present the fact that we 
had overstayed our leave for 
three full months was not al- 
lowed to weigh very heavily 
on our minds—the mere fact 
of to-day being Christmas Day 
sufficed to drive such dull cares 
away. Certainly it was Christ- 
mas under difficulties—only one 
passenger besides ourselves, a 
lady going to join her husband 
in Calcutta, and all three of us 
bad sailors; but Captain Gals- 
worthy was a host in himself. 
All the delicacies of the season 
had been reserved for the great 
occasion. Bird’s-nest soup and 
mangosteens formed the ad- 
vance- and rear-guards of a 
meal the main body of which 
consisted of roast-beef, turkey, 
and plum -pudding,—a notable 
meeting of East and West to 
find on one bill of fare. After 
dinner the ship’s officers enter- 
tained us with an impromptu 
concert, in which Christmas 
carols alternated with “The 


* 
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Man who broke the Bank 
at Monte Carlo” and similar 
ditties, while the skipper and our 
lady passenger took turns at 
the piano. Towards midnight 
we got hold of the Compradore, 
a fat old Chinaman, whose busi- 
ness, or “pidgin,” it is to look 
after and cater for the native 
passengers, and tried hard, 
though in vain, to get him to 
sing to us. A most appreci- 
ative listener, he flatly refused 
to turn entertainer even for a 
moment. We did, however, 
get him to join us in a dance, 
though sorely against his will. 

And so Christmas Day 1896 
was numbered with the days 
that are gone, and we must 
pass on to 1897. 


The scene is changed, and I 
must ask the reader to accom- 
pany me to the shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza, where I had 
arrived on December 17, after 
a@ seven weeks’ journey from 
the East African coast. At 
every station along the road I 
had gathered news of the out- 
break of the Sudanese at the 
Eldoma Ravine, and of their 
refusal to accompany Lieut.- 
Colonel Macdonald on an 
expedition northwards to the 
unknown country lying between 
Lake Rudolf and the White 
Nile. Everywhere the opinion 
had been that I should find all 
disturbances at an end, and 
that Macdonald would be able 
to make a fresh start almost at 
once. Very different was Mac- 
donald’s own opinion, and that 
of every one of the small body 
of Europeans whom I found on 
my arrival on the top of a hill 
which overlooks the Govern- 
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ment station at Luba’s, and 
from which I got my first view 
of the greatest of the African 
lakes. 

It was on this very hilltop 
that the first fight of the 
Uganda mutiny had _ taken 
place on the 19th October, and 
it was in the station below us 
that poor Major Thurston with 
his two companions, Wilson 
and Scott, had been taken 
prisoner and shot. For two 
whole months fighting had 
taken place almost daily, gen- 
erally of a desultory nature ; 
but on two or three occasions 
there had been engagements of 
which a great deal would have 
been heard had they occurred 
in a less distant portion of the 
empire. Only a week before 
my arrival Pilkington of the 
Church Mission Society, and 
Macdonald of the 14th Sikhs, 
a brother of our commanding 
officer, had been killed on the 
same day, and the losses among 
the loyal natives had been very 
heavy. At present, at all 
events, there was no prospect 
of fighting being finished before 
the arrival of a strong con- 
tingent of Indian troops from 
the East African Protectorate, 
and although they were well on 
the way up country to our 
help we were ignorant of the 
fact. 

So much I soon learned from 
conversation with my new com- 
rades, and while talking I could 
not but wonder if fighting had 
ever taken place in a more 
beautiful spot. 

Looking down from the top 
ef Luba’s Hill I could see into 
the Government station on the 
shores of the lake, some 3000 


yards from where I stood: the 
figures of the enemy and of their 
women were easily distinguish- 
able through a powerful tele- 
scope as they moved to and fro. 
Even as I looked shots were 
being exchanged between our 
working parties and some of the 
Sudanese in the banana planta- 
tions which lay between me and 
the fort. And in an open space, 
not more than 1200 yards from 
the enemy’s position, was an ad- 
vanced post held by a small 
force under Captain Harrison, 
which I was shortly to join. 
Beyond, I looked westward to 
the promontory of Lugumbwa’s, 
and across the Napoleon Gulf 
to the outlet at Jinja’s, where 
the mighty Nile leaves the lake 
and rushes headlong over the 
Ripon Falls. To the north and 
east lies the highly cultivated 
province of Usoga, to the south 
the island of Uvuma, and a vast 
expanse of water as far as the eye 
canreach. Serious as the situa- 
tion already was, it was rendered 
far more so by disaffection in 
Buddu, and by the escape of the 
rebel king Mwanga from his 
confinement in German terri- 
tory. To crown all, if crown 
were needed, was the certainty 
of fresh disturbances in Unyoro, 
and the possibility of some other 
of the Sudanese companies join- 
ing those who had already taken 
up arms against us. 

These various complications 
compelled Macdonald to leave 
us himself for Buddu, and to 
take with him about half our 
available forces, already none 
too strong for the work in hand. 

Such was, roughly speaking, 
the position on Christmas Day 
1897, the first I spent in Africa. 
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Our party in the lower fort 
consisted of Captains Harrison 
and Austen, Ferguson of the 
R.A.M.C., a trader named Gem- 
mel, and myself, with a gar- 
rison of 200 men, only 50 of 
whom were trained troops. 
Night - watches and drill - par- 
ades, rendered more than usu- 
ally realistic by shots from the 
surrounding trees, were varied 
by occasional attempts to cut 
off the enemy’s food - parties 
when returning to their fort ; 
for, weakened as we were, we 
could undertake no_ serious 
operations. But on Christmas 
morning the daily parade was 
dispensed with, and the hearts 
of the garrison made glad with 
an issue of bullock’s meat. 
Good wishes were exchanged 
by signal with our fort on the 
hill-top, and though vigilance 
was unrelaxed, we did our best 
to forget our surroundings. As 
usual, the Christmas dinner was 
to be the important feature of 
the day, and preparations were 
intrusted to Ferguson, our wor- 
thy mess president. Most man- 
fully he rose to the occasion. 
I myself, being a fresh arrival 
from the coast, was well pro- 
vided with stores, and was able 
to subscribe some white flour, 
bacon, and a cheese; Ferguson 
produced a plum-pudding, sent 
out from home by parcel post ; 
the others drew upon their 
very slender resources and gave 
freely of the best. If memory 
does not play me false, I think 
we even opened a precious bottle 
of whisky that nothing might 
be wanting, though where it 
came from I cannot say. For 
a few hours we lived in a dif- 
ferent sphere: our thoughts 
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were not of Africa, and our 
conversation was of places be- 
yond the seas, many hundreds 
of miles from where we then 
sat. Former Christmases were 
discussed, and the floodgates of 
reminiscence were opened for a 
time. But ere long the nimble 
mosquito recalled us from these 
happy fields, and the moon 
sinking in the west reminded 
us that the happiest days can- 
not last for ever. Last good 
nights are said, the officer on 
watch is left to his solitary 
vigil, and we disperse to our 
tents with the knowledge of a 
return to more serious duties on 
the morrow. 


Again the scene changes. 
This year, 1898, though still 
in the Uganda Protectorate, I 
am alone in a fort in the newly 
reoccupied Shuli country. Three 
months ago only the older men 
in the district had ever seen a 
white face; now a considerable 
force had marched through and 
established itself in these dis- 
tant provinces, annexed by Sir 
Samuel Baker to Egypt many 
years before. Some there are 
who remember the benefits of 
law and order established under 
his strong rule, but there are 
more who look upon us with 
suspicion and fear: with the 
former friendly relations are 
easily entered into, but time 
and a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with European methods 
can alone conquer the distrust 
of the latter. The task of gain- 
ing the confidence of the natives 
is rendered infinitely more diffi- 
cult by the fact that after the 
outbreak of Mahdism, when 
the Sudanese troops who now 
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form part of the Uganda Rifles 
were cut off from Egypt, they 
maintained themselves in these 
provinces for years by force of 
arms alone. Gleefully they will 
relate how they drove one chief 
into those hills to the west and 
carried off the whole of his live 
stock; or how they fought for 
two days in the hills to the 
south and held their own 
against a combined attack of 
the Shuli and Maditribes. Now 
and then one meets with a man 
with an old wound or shattered 
limb, who tells you, with a grin, 
that it is the result of a fight 
in which he joined against the 
soldiers who form your escort, 
but that now he no longer fears 
them, and is quite prepared to 
let bygones be bygones. Un- 
fortunately such reconciliations 
are rare, and cannot altogether 
be trusted ; but time will work 
on our side, and the pax Britan- 
nica will some day extend even 
to this remote corner. It was 
among such surroundings as 
these that I spent Christmas- 
day in 1898. Parades and fa- 
tigues were dispensed with, and 
the day given over to dancing 
and festivities instead. At 
11 A.M. my three native offi- 
cers called upon me, shaking 
hands and solemnly repeating 
“kismis,” a word they had 
taken the precaution of learn- 
ing from my Swahili boy from 
Zanzibar. Then as we sat down 
they told me that in the old 
days they used to keep the 
feast of Id just as we kept 
Christmas, but that now they 


had forgotten when it came 
round ; and so long is it since 
they left their homes, they had 
even forgotten the order of the 
Mohammedan months. Again 
Ramazani bin Yusuf came to 
the rescue, and with his aid 
and that of Whitaker’s Al- 
manac we found the required 
information, and I promised 
that the Id should be observed 
as religiously as Christmas. I 
grieve to say that they were 
not quite so punctilious with 
regard to the fast month of 
Ramadan, which should precede 
the feast. Then the conversa- 
tion turned on other topics: 
they spoke of Sir Samuel Baker 
and Lady Baker—“Sitt” as 
she was invariably styled; of 
Gordon and of Emin; of Zobair 
Pasha and of Fadl-ul-Mula 


Bey ;1 of the great raid to the 


east, when they marched for a 
month, crossed a waterless dis- 
trict, and arrived in a rich 
country, whence they drove off 
innumerable sheep, goats, and 
camels; and of the famous 
battle with the dervishes at 
Rejaf, said by the mutineer 
prisoners to be the best fight 
they ever had till they fought 
the white men on Luba’s Hill. 
These and many more things we 
talked about before we parted. 

As the officers filed out the 
non-commissioned officers came 
in, saluted, shook hands, and 
departed into the brilliant sun- 
light outside. 

Later, in the cool of the even- 
ing, natives from the nearer vil- 
lages mingle with the soldiers, 








1 In this raid under Fadl-ul-Mula Bey the Sudanese must have reached the 
“Turkana ” country, and cannot have been far from Lake Rudolf—a wonderful 
performance. The camels were afterwards eaten at Lado by Emin’s orders, 
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dancing madly to the music of 
drums and horns. Slender 
Dinkas, thick-set Mondos, 
cannibal Makaraka, who have 
left behind their native vice, 
long-legged Shuli, and sturdy 
Madi, can all be seen, together 
with many other tribes too 
numerous to mention. Mean- 
while, in a corner of the parade- 
ground, my Swahili boy is 
giving a feast to the non-com- 
missioned officers of goat’s meat, 
Sudanese bread, and three huge 
earthenware jars of marissa or 
native beer brewed from dhurra 
or metammeh—a form of millet 
which is very plentiful in the 
district. Three dusky beauties, 
wives of a local swell, grace the 
board in all their native naked- 
ness: squatting on one heel, the 
other foot stretched out before 
them, they form a picture 
peculiarly typical of African 
society. No ceremony or eti- 
quette hampers the conviviality 
of the gathering. Guests arrive, 
eat their fill, depart to dance, 
acquire a thirst, and return to 
quench it, just as the inclination 
takes them, the ladies smoking 
and drinking with the best. 
But even joys like these must 
have their ending, and as the 
sun sinks towards the Nile the 
native visitors begin to disperse 
to their various villages. The 
soldiers fall in for roll - call 
parade, and when my senior 
native officer reports that night- 
guards have been posted and 
that everything in the station 
is correct, I retire to my house 
with a feeling that though 
alone, my Christmas might 
easily have been spent in some 
less interesting and enjoyable 
way. 
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It is sad to think that the 
district of which I write is now 
deserted by the natives, and 
that food for the garrison has 
had to be imported from else- 
where. This in the “ granary 
of Africa”! Truly the bless- 
ings of civilisation are some- 
times most cunningly disguised. 


It is not without consider- 
able diffidence that I attempt 
to complete the task I have 
set myself. So great and so 
varied an amount of literature 
dealing with South Africa 
has recently made its appear- 
ance, the work of far abler 
pens than mine, that the in- 
terest of all readers of ‘Maga’ 
must surely be approaching 
exhaustion. Yet I would 
appeal to you to bear with 
me a little longer. 

Of war I have nothing to 
tell; for as I sat and waited 
for the post-cart to take me 
from Somerset East, in the 
eastern province of Cape 
Colony, to Cookhouse Station, 
it was hard to realise that 
it was at our very doors. 

Soon the cart appears and 
we take our seats. My fellow- 
travellers—a Dutch boy and 
the lady from Cookhouse re- 
freshment-room on the back 
seat, three Kaffirs with the 
driver in front—gave no great 
promise of an interesting or 
instructive morning. But the 
drive was not without incident. 
The near leader, though un- 
controllable, confined his en- 
ergies to bolting the whole 
distance of sixteen miles, and 
showed sufficient common-sense 
to stop at the numerous gates 
along the road. But for this 
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we should have been unable 
to pick up a would-be pas- 
senger whom we overtook some 
four miles out. I was, I con- 
fess, a little puzzled as to where 
he hoped to sit, but the diffi- 
culty was easily disposed of by 
his taking the place of the 
lady, while she sat on his knee. 
They were not strangers as I, 
in my ignorance, had supposed. 

In due course, and in rather 
less than the ordinary time, 
we reached our destination, 
where we found the Uitenhage 
Rifles —the only approach to 
war I saw that day. 

Some ingenious person had 
hit upon the idea that Christ- 
mas Day being a great English 
festival, the Cape Dutch were 
likely to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to inter- 
fere with the railway or to 
make themselves otherwise 
unpleasant. 

Here at last was a genuine 
sign of the times which gives 
a very fair idea of the strange 
feeling of unrest which per- 
vaded the whole of South 
Africa at that time. 

The most innocent actions on 
the part of the Dutch were 
. looked upon with gravest dis- 
trust, while the mildest pre- 
cautionary measures on the part 
of the English were considered 
by the Dutch to be nothing else 
than open threats. Hence it 
came about that on this Christ- 
mas Day all leave had been 
stopped along our lines of com- 
munication, and that, at all 
important posts, vigilance was 
redoubled. It is probable that 
this particular danger was 
purely imaginary, nevertheless 
there is no doubt that it was 


gravely apprehended by many 
people well able to judge. On 
the other hand, I may as well 
state that one of the most 
influential Dutchmen in that 
neighbourhood had chosen this 
day to give a dance to all his 
native employees and their 
friends. He at least evidently 
anticipated no trouble. I had 
still twenty odd miles to cover 
before night, but as the cart 
would not start for some hours 
I visited the Volunteer camp. 
Here I found an old friend of 
Aldershot days, who had come 
out to South Africa like many 
others on the off-chance of a 
job. From him and his brother 
officers I learned a great deal 
about the state of feeling in the 
colony, as several of them were 
colonial born. We talked, too, 
of what we should do when the 
war was over. He, with plenty 
of time at his disposal, hoped to 
make a shooting trip in the 
direction of Lake Ngami; I, if 
all went well, proposed to visit 
Manicaland in search of game. 
But the time was long past 
when people talked airily of the 
war being over in a few weeks, 
Such plans as we discussed were 
sketchy in the extreme, and 
referred to that happy time 
which then seemed so distant. 
For the present the stern work 
of war was uppermost in the 
minds of all. The magnitude of 
England’s task seemed perhaps 
even greater than it really was, 
for it was but lately that we 
had realised it; and when the 
time came for me to continue 
my journey we parted, knowing 
that our plans were never very 
likely to see fulfilment. 

I reached Bedford about 
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sunset, and was able to call on 
one or two people to whom I 
had introductions before return- 
ing to my hotel for supper. 
Here again I was struck by the 
strangely peaceful appearance 
of the little town nestling 
beneath the Stockenstroom 
mountain. 

Yet with it all a vague 
indescribable feeling of unrest 
seemed to pervade the very 
atmosphere. No man could 
. trust his neighbour, and I, as 
a stranger, was shunned by 
all. 

A sufficiently uninteresting 
day I think I hear you say; 
and so, indeed, it was. But 
beneath the surface lay that 
which interested me more than 
anything else could then have 
done. 

I had left England for South 
Africa with, I think I may fairly 
say, #8 open a mind as was pos- 
sible for any man in my posi- 
tion. I had read a consider- 
able amount of literature deal- 
ing with South African affairs 
—books differing as widely 
as those of Mr Bryce and Mr 
Fitzpatrick ; books embracing 
every aspect of the South 
African question. I had heard 
Mr Chamberlain and his oppo- 
nents in the House of Commons. 
I had discussed the question 
with pretty well every one of 
my acquaintances whose experi- 
ence had enabled them to form 
an independent opinion. Now 
at last I was able to form some 
slight opinion of my own, I 
could see things for myself, 
dimly it is true, yet with my 
own eyes. In Somerset and 
Bedford I had spoken with 
those who knew. 
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It had been a relief to get 
away from camp and garrison 
to the country. There the 
military difficulties were all, or 
nearly all, that concerned us; 
here the far more difficult 
political questions assumed 
their true proportions. In 
spite of reverses no one doubted 
but that the vast resources of 
the British empire, drawn from 
all quarters of the globe, would 
triumph in the end. That was 
right enough, but below was a 
gnawing doubt. What would 
the Government do when all 
was over? Would former 
costly mistakes be repeated ? 
If so, life in the colony would 
hardly be good enough. 

Then, again, was that other 
question, Was this war a just 
one? At home there were those 
who told us that it had been 
brought on, in a spirit of avarice, 
by British diplomacy. The 
Boers, we know now, had been 
told the same by their advisers. 
Here, I think, people were able 
to form a sounder judgment. 
War could not possibly have 
been averted more than two 
years longer, and in 1901 it 
would have been far more 
terrible than in 1899. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the 
Transvaal was not quite ready 
for war: another two years of 
preparation, internal and ex- 
ternal, would have increased 
England’s difficulties incalcul- 
ably. Some even said that we 
should then have been com- 
pelled to form our bases at Dur- 
ban, East London, Port Eliza- 
beth, and Cape Town, in place 
of Maritzburg, Sterkstroom, 
Naauwpoort, and De Aar. 

Dr Clark’s plan of campaign 
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was fraught with far less danger 
to his native land than Mr 
Labouchere’s advice, though 
probably neither was taken 
into account by the framers of 
the ultimatum. Other con- 
siderations must have led to 
that act of madness. 

I do not mean to say that all 
these impressions were conveyed 
to my mind in that one short 
Christmas Day of 1899, but it 
was then they began to form 
themselves. A better know- 
ledge gained from time to time, 
especially during a prolonged 
visit to Kimberley Hospital, 
tended to modify in some de- 
tails, but to confirm as a whole, 
those early ideas. Even now 
they are not much worth, but 
such as they are I have written 
them here. 

We have heard so often that 
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“the end of the war is now in 
sight” that we have become a 
little sceptical as to the absolute 
truth of the statement, but the 
time has now come when the 
administrator must supersede 
the soldier. 

I am afraid I am not of those 
sanguine ones who expect a 
speedy and completely satisfac- 
tory settlement of all differences 
at an early date; yet I do 
believe that in time South 
Africa will be as loyal and as 
prosperous a portion of the 
British empire as is Canada at 
the present day. Holding that 
opinion, I hope that some 
Christmas Day in the not very 
distant future may find Central 
and Southern Africa as peaceful 
and contented as was Rawul 
Pindi in 1895. 

NEILL MALCOLM. 
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THE CASKET LETTERS. 


THE problems of the Casket 
Letters have exercised historical 
ingenuity for centuries. The 
title “Casket Letters” is de- 
rived from the small coffer of 
silver, apparently a gift from 
Mary to Bothwell, in which the 
documents are said to have 
been found. In Mary’s Inven- 
tories this coffer is not men- 
tioned. After many years of 
controversy the discussion 
about those papers may almost 
be brought to a point. The 
philological difficulties are 
cleared away. It is certain 
that the papers, whether forged 
or genuine, were in French, 
which was not the French pub- 
lished in polemical tracts of 
the period. We may also 
leave out of account arguments 
derived from character, such 
as the contention that Mary 
was not the woman to act or 
to write in the spirit which 
the letters reveal. Under the 
stress of passion the superficial 
character is broken up, and con- 
tradictory moods may rapidly 
succeed each other. Even as 
to style, it is quite conceivable 
that Mary (as in the letters) 
may sometimes have written 
naturally and simply (letters i., 
ii., viii.), sometimes in a strain of 
modish and almost unintelligible 
euphuism, as in letters iii. or iv. 
This is at least as probable as 
that forgers would venture on 
two such dissimilar styles. 

The letters are in congruity 
with Mary’s later behaviour to 
Bothwell, her protection of him, 
her generosity towards him, 


her marriage with him, her re- 
fusal to desert him. All these 
things indicate a passion for 
Bothwell, and suggest that she 
was an accomplice in the mur- 
der of her detested husband. 

The difficulty as to admitting 
the genuineness of the letters, 
we shall see, is caused mainly 
by the ineptitude and inac- 
curacy of the men who were 
accusing Mary. Allow fairly 
for these, and part of the 
mystery vanishes. 

The history of the Casket 
Letters may be briefly stated. 
On June 15, 1567, Bothwell fled 
and Mary surrendered to the 
hostile lords at Carberry Hill. 
On June 20 the lords for the 
first time, according to their 
own account, became possessed 
of evidence against Mary, in 
the form of letters written by 
her own hand. How did they 
get these letters? On Decem- 
ber 8, 1568, Morton gave Cecil 
a written account of the pro- 
curing of the documents. On 
June 19, 1567, Morton and 
Maitland of Lethington were 
interrupted at dinner in Edin- 
burgh by “a certain man.” He 
was probably either Sir James 
Balfour or an agent of his. 
Balfour was then the keeper of 
Edinburgh Castle. The castle 
contained certain papers and 
other property of Bothwell’s, 
which after his flight from Car- 
berry Hill he had no personal 
opportunity to remove. Now 
Balfour, if any one, was un- 
deniably a party to the written 
band of the murderers of Darn- 
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ley. Three years later, on Octo- 
ber 15, 1570, Randolph, for long 
Elizabeth’s ambassador in Scot- 
land, told Cecil a singular story. 
He said that the murderous 
band was kept in the castle, in 
a little box, with a covering of 
reen cloth, and that out of 
this “little box” the band was 
taken by Maitland of Lething- 
ton, in the presence of Sir 
James Balfour, after Mary’s 
surrender on June 15.' It 
seems unlikely that Bothwell 
kept two “little boxes,” elegant 
enough to need a cloth desk or 
cover. Thus, if we believe Ran- 
dolph’s circumstantial story, 
Balfour had .been tampering 
with Bothwell’s coffers at the 
earliest safe opportunity. 

This notoriously treacherous 
rogue, or an agent of his, it may 
have been, who interrupted 
Maitland and Morton at dinner. 
He told them that three of the 
fugitive Bothwell’s retainers 
had just visited the castle. 
Morton sent to apprehend them: 
his emissaries caught two of 
them — Cockburn and George 
Dalgliesh, a chamber-man of 
Bothwell’s. On the 20th June, 
Dalgliesh, being threatened with 
torture, revealed a silver box, 
which was brought to Morton 
at eight o’clock at night. The 
box was locked. Next day, in 
presence of Atholl, Mar, Glen- 
cairn, Home, Sempil, Sanquhar, 
the Master of Graham, Tullibar- 
dine, and Lethington, Morton 
broke the box open, as they 
had no key: the documents 
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therein were then inspected, 
and restored to Morton. He 
declares that he added nothing, 
altered nothing, and subtracted 
nothing from the contents, 
which were letters, missives, 
contracts, sonnets, and various 
writings.2 None of the men 
who witnessed, as Morton de- 
clares, the opening of the box, 
is known to have protested 
against the truth of his depo- 
sition, a strong card in the 
hand of believers in the letters. 

The lords at this time were 
sorely in need of proof of Mary’s 
guilt, for they had rigorously 
prisoned her in  Lochleven. 
Throckmorton, Elizabeth’s am- 
bassador, was trying to work 
for her personal safety. On 
July 25 he reports that “they 
mean to charge her with the 
murder of her husband, whereof 
they say they have proof by the 
testimony of her own hand- 
writing.” ? Mary’s signature to 
her abdication, and to Murray’s 
regency, was obtained the day 
before this letter was written— 
July 24, The Casket Letters 
may have been used to coerce 
her. Why, getting the evidence 
on June 20, did the lords defer 
using it for more than a month? 
Throckmorton had his informa- 
tion from Lethington. The lords, 
whatever their later scruples, 
had now no hesitation in pri- 
vately denouncing their queen. 

The capture of the casket 
was instantly rumoured abroad 
(after June 21, 1567), but the 
rumours were inconsistent with 








1 Foreign Calendar, Elizabeth, 1569-71. No. 1334. 
2 Henderson, ‘The Casket Letters,’ pp. 113-116, 1889; Bain, Calendar of 


Scottish Papers, ii. 730, 731. 
3 Cal. For. Eliz. viii, 298. 
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the nature of the documents 
finally produced. Thus on June 
25, Drury, from Berwick, re- 
ported that “a box” of Mary’s 
contained papers about her 
intrigues with France; “it is 
promised Drury to have his 
part of them.” These “box” 
papers are heard of no more.! 
On June 29 Drury reports that 
these papers as to France “are 
kept in a box, part in cipher 
deciphered.” On August 2 
the Spanish ambassador, de 
Silva, wrote telling Philip of 
Spain that he had met Murray, 
who said that he knew of a 
long signed letter of Mary to 
Bothwell, in which a plan for 
poisoning Darnley, or, failing 
that, the blowing up of Darn- 
ley by gunpowder, was men- 
tioned with much detail. This 
very long letter Mr Froude 
regarded as Mary’s famous 
“bill” or “ Bible,” written from 
Glasgow, number ii. of the Cas- 
ket Letters. But that contains 
no reference to gunpowder, 
though it does refer to “a 
more secret device”: it is un- 
signed, and lacks the reported 
details. So Murray was ill- 
informed, or de Silva misunder- 
stood him, or the letter was not 
yet shaped in its extant form.’ 

So I had written, but, while 
this article was unpublished, 
new and unexpected light 
dawned on the letter spoken 
of by Murray to de Silva. 
Murray had not seen the 
letter, and he was speaking 
six weeks after the casket 
was discovered. But now we 
have the evidence of a MS. 
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dossier collected by and for 
Darnley’s father, Lennox, as 
late as the sittings of the 
Commissioners who examined 
the question in October-De- 
cember 1568. Now, in one of 
these Lennoxian statements, 
which contains a copy of a 
letter written to Darnley by 
Lennox three days before the 
murder at Kirk-o’-Field, there 
is a fairly copious précis of the 
letter of Mary to Bothwell, 
which Murray described to de 
Silva in July-August 1567. 
Thus from July 1567 to the 
eve of the English inquiry 
(October-December 1568) this 
extraordinary letter was re- 
garded by Lennox’s party as 
one of the pieces de conviction. 
It most certainly was not the 
long Casket Letter IIL, and 
we hear no more of it on any 
side. What, then, was this 
incriminating letter, which was 
never produced? It adds to the 
darkness, and imports an ele- 
ment of suspicion. The other 
Lennox papers, hitherto un- 
published, are of undeniable 
authenticity, and will probably 
soon be edited by the scholar 
who has kindly permitted me 
to read the transcripts. 

On November 28 Drury (not 
a very sound authority) told 
Cecil that “the writing which 
did comprehend the names and 
consent of the chiefs for the 
murdering of the king is turned 
to ashes; the same that con- 
cerns the queen’s part kept to 
be shewn.” ‘This was done, 
he says, at a meeting of the 
lords, before the sitting of Par- 
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liament in December. If the 
document thus destroyed was in 
the little silver box, Morton’s 
declaration that he subtracted 
none of them was false. But 
if the document was earlier 
taken out—that is, before June 
20—by Maitland, as in Ran- 
dolph’s tale, and if the “little 
box” in its green cloth cover 
was the casket, then Maitland, 
who took the band out, may 
also have put something in. 

On December 4 there was a 
meeting of the Privy Council. 
In the record of the meeting 
not a word is said about the 
letters.1 But in another docu- 
ment, of the same day, we read 
of a meeting of Murray, the 
Lords of Secret Council, and 
others, barons and men of judg- 
ment.? The others were men 
of strong Protestant tendencies. 
Atholl and Mar, of the Privy 
Council, were absent. The pro- 
ceedings illustrated the motives 
and the ineptitude of the pro- 
secution. The meeting declared 
that a law was necessary for 
the security of Mary’s captors, 
if it be found “that they have 
not offended.” And that they 
have not offended they prove 
by the circumstance that “the 
queen’s own default” was the 
cause of their action. And they 
demonstrate that “default” by 
Mary’s Casket Letters, which, 
on their own showing, they 
knew nothing about when they 
revolted, and locked her up in 
Lochleven ! 

These letters they now de- 
scribed as “written and sub- 
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scribed with her own hand.” 
The letters (unless the prom- 
ises of marriage are meant) 
are not subscribed, and the 
description is grossly care- 
less. In the Act of Parlia- 
ment (December 15), the same 
absurd excuse is made for the 
action of the nobles, but the 
letters are now spoken of not 
as “subscribed,” but merely as 
“written wholly with her own 
hand.”* (It is an odd little 
point that, when Morton, on 
January 2, 1571, gave a receipt 
for the casket, it contained 
“xxi” documents. When the 
documents were exhibited at 
Westminster in 1568 they were 
in number xi.°) Why did the 
queen’s friends in Parliament 
let these proceedings pass? 
They answered this question 
in their Convention at Dum- 
barton on September 12, 1568. 
They said that a protest would 
merely have ensured Mary’s 
death, which had often been 
threatened. The letters, they 
averred, were not in Mary’s 
hand, and “are devised by 
themselves in some principal 
and substantious clauses.”® Mr 
Henderson argues that this 
proves that the letters were 
read in the December Parlia- 
ment. This hardly follows. 
Copies or translations of the 
letters from the original French 
into Scots may have reached 
Argyll, Huntly, or others of 
the queen’s friends. We know 
that translations existed before 
this Convention in September 
1568, for on June 12 Murray 





1 Register of Privy Council, i. 595. 
3 Ibid., 62-65. 
5 Henderson, pp. 21-33. 


2 Goodall, Examination, ii. 62-66. 
4 Ibid., 67. 
6 Goodall, ii. 360, 361. 
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wrote to Middlemore, saying 
that Wood, an agent of his 
in England, has translations 
with him. Murray wishes the 
judges to see these, and to say 
whether, if the originals prove 
to be in accordance with the 
translations, they will be ac- 
cepted as proving the case 
against Mary.' Men of busi- 
ness should have sent to Eliza- 
beth copies of the actual 
originals, in French. These 
original letters, with the casket, 
were carried by the Scottish 
Commissioners to York, in 
September 1568. Norfolk was 
shown the famous Glasgow 
letter (No. ii.) and was properly 
horrified.2 A strange thing is 
said to have occurred at York. 
Lethington got hold of the 
Scots translations, had them 
copied by his wife, one of the 
queen’s Maries (Mary Fleming), 
and sent them to Mary.* Then, 
as Mr Froude quotes Sergeant 
Barham, speaking at the Duke 
of Norfolk’s trial, Mary “lab- 
oured to translate them into 
French again, as near as she 
could to the originals whence 
she wrote them; but that was 
not possible to do, but there 
was some variance in the 
phrase, by which, as God would, 
the subtlety of that practice 
came to light.”* This is mean- 
ingless. Mary could not have 
kept a copy of letter ii., because 
the letter states that she had 
no paper, and wrote on a piece 
already scored with memoranda. 
But, if Lethington sent copies 
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both of the French originals 
and the Scots translations, then 
Mary might have tried whether 
she could translate the Scots 
into the phrases of the French. 
However, this is only one of 
the many mystifications of her 
accusers. Lethington, in any 
case, seems to have shown the 
originals to Elizabeth’s com- 
missioners at York.® Elizabeth 
removed the informal inquisi- 
tion to Westminster. Here on 
December 7 Murray and his 
allies produced the famous 
“‘ Glasgow letters.” ® On Decem- 
ber 8 they produced seven other 
writings of Mary, also in French, 
and in the Italian hand, then 
coming into use, “ which seven 
writings being copied, were read 
in French, and a due collation 
made thereof as near as could 
be by reading and inspection, 
and made to accord with the 
originals.”’ On December 9 
some corroborative evidence, 
from servants of Darnley — 
Nelson and Crawford—was put 
in: to this we shall return. 
On the 14th December a number 
of English nobles were present, 
in addition to the Commis- 
sioners, when the minutes of 
the whole investigation were 
read. Then “sundry letters,” 
and “one long sonnet,” and a 
promise of marriage by Mary 
to Bothwell, all in French, and 
all attributed to Mary, were 
produced, apparently in English 
translations. For it is added, 
“of which letters, the originals, 
supposed to be written with the 





1 Cal. For. Eliz., viii. 485, 486. 


2 Bain’s Calendar, ii. 526-529. 


3 The evidence is merely that of a “‘ confession,” attributed to Bishop Lesley. 


4 Froude, viii. 390, 455; viii. 519, Note i. 


6 Calendar, ii. 569, 570. 


5 Bain, ii. 526-529, 
7 Ibid., 571. 

















Queen of Scots’ own hand, were 
then also presently produced 
and perused, and, being read, 
were duly conferred and com- 
pared, for the manner of writ- 
ing and fashion of orthography, 
with sundry other letters, long 
time heretofore written and sent 
by the said Queen of Scots to 
the Queen’s Majesty.” At best, 
the evidence of handwriting 
is notoriously treacherous, and 
we do not hear that experts 
were consulted. Their opinion, 
even if present, would be of 
little weight. The examina- 
tion, in any case, cannot have 
been protracted and scientific. 

Elizabeth, being truly pure 
and good, had refused to see 
Mary in person, and the earls 
present, “having seen such 
fowle matters,” thought Eliza- 
beth quite justified in her re- 
fusal.1 Mr Froude writes : “ At 
first only four, Cecil, Sadler, 
Leicester, and Bacon” (not all 
of them earls), “ declared them- 
selves convinced. The rest 
either thought, or said they 
thought, that there was still 
room for doubt, or that they 
must suspend their judgment 
till the Queen of Scots had been 
heard, or that they had them- 
selves no right to be judges.” 
Men of honour could say no 
less. But when Bacon pressed 
them, they admitted a com- 
promise; Elizabeth must not 
see the dubious Mary. The 
official documents say nothing 
about these creditable hesita- 
tions, which Mr Froude appears 
to have found in a Spanish MS.? 
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As Mr Froude justly asks, 
“What more was to be elicited 
when the great point had been 
gained of disgracing the Queen 
of Scots before the English 
peers, it was not easy at first 
sight to perceive.” Elizabeth 


now reduced the reluctant lords, 


who would not condemn Mary, 
to admit that Mary was not a 
person whom she, the very dear 
friend of Leicester, could re- 
ceive. Finally Elizabeth gave 
her open verdict. Nothing, she 
said, was proved against Murray 
and his allies; but “there had 
been nothing sufficiently pro- 
duced nor shown by them 
against the queen their sover- 
eign, whereby the Queen of 
England should conceive or 
take any evil opinion of the 
queen her good sister for any- 
thing yet seen.” * 

So ended the farce of an 
English inquiry. Since 1582, 
when the original letters and 
the casket were in Gowrie’s 
hands, nothing is known about 
them. There is very fair reason 
to suppose, as Lady Baillie 
Hamilton has shown from a 
seventeenth-century document, 
that the casket is now in 
Hamilton Palace. It was pur- 
chased as a relic about the 
time of the Restoration by a 
lady, from whose heir it was 
again bought by a Duchess of 
Hamilton.* The purchase was 
“from a papist,” and if Esme 
Stewart, Duke of Lennox, got 
the casket, as he tried to get 
it, it may well have been in 
papist hands.° 





1 Calendar, ii. 580-582. 
3 Goodall, ii. 305. 


2 Froude, viii. 463, Note i, 464. 


4 ** An Historical Relic,” ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine’ (1899). 
® Henderson, p. 42, quoting ‘ Bowes’ Correspondence.’ 
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The letters would have been 
long unknown if Scots, Latin, 
and French translations had 
not been published in 1571- 
1573 in connection with Buch- 
anan’s ‘Detection.’ The French 
versions were not copies of the 
original French, but translations 
from Scots or Latin transla- 
tions. Copies of the original 
French versions of letters iii, 
iv., v., and vi. exist at Hatfield, 
or among the State MSS. 
There are also contemporary 
English translations (often vary- 
ing in a significant way from 
the Scots texts) of letters i., ii., 
iv., and vi. 

What, then, is the matter in 
the letters, and what are the 
dates and occasions? They 
begin, undeniably, when Mary 
was with Darnley at Glasgow. 
According to an official journal 
of dates by the prosecution, 
called “Murray’s, or Cecil’s, 


Diary,” Mary left Edinburgh 
on Tuesday, January 21, 1567. 
The dates in this diary, how- 
ever, are certainly not always 


correct. Huntly and Bothwell 
accompanied her to Lord 
Livingstone’s house of Cal- 
lender. On Thursday the 23rd, 
says the Diary, Mary entered 
Glasgow; on Friday the 24th 
Bothwell “was found very 
early (“tymus”) inspecting the 
king’s lodging that was in pre- 
paration for him, and the same 
night took journey towards 
Liddesdale.”” That he did so is 
certain: Scrope on January 28 
reports to Cecil a raid of Both- 
well’s on the Elliots on January 
27.1 On Tuesday the 28th 
Bothwell “came back from 
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Liddesdale toward Edinburgh.” 
Probably Bothwell reached 
Edinburgh on January 29, or 
late on January 28. Mary was 
at Glasgow, says the Diary, 
from January 23 till January 
27, when she brought Darnley 
“to Calender, towards Edin- 
burgh.” On the 28th she took 
him to Linlithgow ; on the 29th 
she heard from Hob Ormistoun 
that Bothwell was returning 
“towards Edinburgh.” On the 
29th she stayed at Linlithgow 
and wrote to Bothwell. On 
the 30th she moved to Edin- 
burgh, “and Bothwell, keeping 
tryst, met her upon the way.” 
Darnley was placed in Kirk-o’- 
Field. The only day when 
Mary is here said to have 
written to Bothwell is Wed- 
nesday, January 29. 

The letter marked i. is dated 
“Glasgow, Saturday” (Janu- 
ary 25), “in the morning.” 
Mary complains of having no 
letters from Bothwell, and of 
his delaying his return “longer 
than your promise was.” She 
can, therefore, have known 
nothing of his ride to Liddes- 
dale. It may, however, be al- 
leged that it is delay of letters, 
not of his return, that she 
laments. She says that she 
will bring Darnley to Craig- 
millar on Monday, where he 
will be “all Wednesday,” or 
“on Wednesday.” She speaks 
of Darnley’s gaiety, and of the 
pain in her side. She expects 
benefit from something (a 
letter? or medicine’), “if 
Paris” (a servant of Bothwell, 
just entered into her own ser- 
vice) “brings me that which I 


! Cal. For. Eliz., viii. 170. 
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send him for.” ‘What shall I 
do if you be not returned when 
I come there?” Then did she 
know of the Liddesdale journey ? 
The letter is carried by Beaton, 
who goes to Edinburgh on a 
legal affair. 

The second letter (which 
ought certainly to be reckoned 
the first) has long seemed an al- 
most insoluble problem. Apart 
from the difficulty of some of 
its contents, to which we re- 
turn, the date of writing is an 
enigma which we may solve. 
Accepting the dates of the 
Diary, the letter is wholly out 
of harmony with other entries 
in that Diary prepared by the 
prosecution, and with the second 
confession of Paris, Bothwell’s 
servant. One thing is certain, 
the letter, or most of it, had a 
lost French original, which is 
here and there evidently mis- 
translated. The original was 


written on paper which had 
previously been used for jotting 


down memoranda. The diffi- 
culty of dating the letter has 
been found enormous. The 
contents, in brief summary, are 
as follows :— 

First, Mary complains of 
having left her heart behind 
her, and admits that she was 
sulky, “whilk was cause” that 
nobody spoke to her till dinner- 
time. Mr Henderson quotes 
“whilkk” from the English 
version. “Whilk” is Scots; 
Laing reads “ which.” 

Next Mary describes her talk 
with a gentleman of Lennox’s 
(Crawford) held before she en- 
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tered Glasgow. Then she 
describes interviews with Col- 
quhoun of Luss, Sir James 
Hamilton, and others. 

Next she says that Darnley 
sent for Joachim “ yesternight,” 
and what date was that? She 
describes Darnley’s intimate 
knowledge of her private affairs. 
She went to supper and re- 
turned to Darnley. A conver- 
sation on his repentance 
followed, of which we have 
also Crawford’s version. They 
spoke of the gossip of Highgate, 
a man of Archbishop Beaton’s. 
(Mary mentioned this affair in 
her letter of January 20 to 
Beaton, and it often occurs in 
the new Lennox dossier.) Mary 
promised to take Darnley to 
Craigmillar to be cured. He 
professed his trust in her. Mary 
says that his heart is wax ; hers 
of diamond save to Bothwell, 
and here she seems to refer, 
as Laing notes, to a poem by 
Ronsard. She then denounces 
Darnley and Lady Bothwell as 
a lachrymose pair. She is 
writing the day after this 
interview with Darnley,’ and 
says, “This is my first day’s 
work; I shall end the same to- 
morrow.” She confesses her 
hatred of her task, which the 
English but not the Scots ver- 
sion makes her say, “but I had 
begun it this morning.” She 
apologises for her bad writing, 
is going to bed, would like to 
sleep in his arms. 

Yet she goes on—sleepy, but 
still scribbling —to fill the 
paper. She describes Darnley’s 





1 “The day after,” I think, because she says, ‘‘I saw him not this evening ;” 
now she had seen him “ after supper,” so ‘‘ this evening” seems to be that of the 


day after the interviews. 


It is uncertain. 
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health and evil breath. Then 
come in a set of memoranda for 
the letter. Next follows an 
account of her being embraced 
by Lord Livingstone, and ban- 
tered about her love for 
Bothwell, an incident which 
occurred on the day they parted. 
She describes a bracelet which 
she is working for Bothwell: 
she will make a better. “I am 
now passing to my faschious 
purpose” (facheux). She abhors 
it. Darnley will come, if she 
promises to be at bed and 
board with him. “But he 
hath prayed me to tarry till 
after to-morrow.” 

(Was this written on Sunday 
the 26th? “To-morrow” would 
be Monday, 27th, and they 
actually left Glasgow on Tues- 
day 28th January.) 

Conversation as to how the 
lords would take their recon- 
cilement followed. Bothwell 
is asked if he “can find out 
any more secret invention by 
way of medicine,” as Darnley 
will take the bath at Craig- 
millar. Mary repeats that she 
hates her task, and would not 
do it for her own revenge. He 
suspects her love affair, and his 
own danger. After more re- 
marks on the bracelet, she 
praises her constancy, reviles 
Lady Bothwell, apologises for 
the memoranda, and sends her 
love. New memoranda here 
appear, with the odd one, 
whether meant for herself or 
the bearer, “Remember you 
of the Earl of Bothwell,” also 
“of the lodging in Edinburgh,” 
which sounds as if she now 
knew of the Kirk-o’- Field 
plan. 

This letter would have been 
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entirely damning to Mary if 
the prosecution could have left 
it alone. The minute know- 
ledge of detail, the changes of 
mood from cold ferocity to pity 
and repentance, “ deepening 
with the deepening of the 
night”; the abject submission 
to Love “unconquered in bat- 
tle,” of the proudest heart; 
the jealousy; the prayer to 
God to unite two true lovers 
like Bothwell and herself; the 
device of the memoranda blend- 
ed with the epistle,—all these 
things justify Mr Froude’s re- 
mark that the letter, if forged, 
“could have been invented only 
by a genius equal to that of 
Shakespeare.” No person of 
any genius was among the 
possible forgers—except Leth- 
ington, who, later, died for his 
queen. 

Damning the letter is, if only 
the prosecution could have let 
it alone. But, with their ha- 
bitual ineptitude, they did not 
let it alone. It does not fit 
their scheme of dates, and their 
external evidence, which ought 
to corroborate the genuineness 
of the Casket Letters, damages 
it in the highest degree. Thus, 
on December 9, 1568, Thomas 
Crawford of Jordanhill, a dis- 
tinguished soldier, was called 
before the Commissioners at 
Westminster. He had been, as 
we saw, in attendance on 
Darnley during Mary’s visit 
to Glasgow in January 1567. 
He told the Commissioners that 
after each interview with Mary 
Darnley repeated to him ex- 
actly what had passed, to be 
reported to Lennox. He him- 
self “did, immediately at the 
same time, write the same word 
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by word, as near as he could 
possibly carry the same away.” * 
Crawford had met Mary not 
far from Glasgow as she came 
thither, and there held a con- 
versation with her. ‘“ And sure 
he was that the words now 
reported in his writing, con- 
cerning the communication be- 
twixt the Queen of Scots and 
him, upon the way near Glas- 
gow, are the very same words, 
in his conscience, that were 
spoken,” while the conversa- 
tions reported to him by Darn- 
ley “are the same in effect and 
substance, though not perhaps 
in all parts the very words 
themselves.” 


Crawford’s 


“ confession in 


writing” was read after this 
declaration. 

On the face of it this “con- 
fession,” read before the Com- 


missioners, is the very writing 
which Crawford made in Glas- 
gow, “immediately at the same 
time.” If not, after the lapse 
of nearly two years, he could 
not be so positive as to his 
own accuracy. He is sure that 
he reports his own talk with 
Mary word for word; what he 
learned at second-hand from 
Darnley is “the same in effect 
and substance.” It is true that 
in June 1568 Lennox told 
Crawford to get up evidence 
as to Mary’s doings at Glas- 
gow, as to the date, her com- 
pany, her conversation with 
himself. But between January 
1567 and June 1568 Crawford 
must have forgotten minute 
verbal details, unless he had 
them in writing: Moreover, on 
June 11, 1568, he was also 
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asked what women were about 
her, and whether she sent mes- 
sages to Edinburgh, and, if so, 
by whom? In fact, he was 
asked “by all possible methods 
to search for more matters 
against her.” Now, as Mr 
Hosack observes, Crawford’s 
deposition contains no such 
additional matters — nothing 
about Mary’s women, letters, 
and messengers. His written 
paper may thus most probably 
be the paper written “im- 
mediately at the same time.” 

If so, Crawford’s evidence is 
fatal to the authenticity of the 
second Glasgow letter. It is 
fatal, because it has often the 
closest verbal correspondence 
with the Scots translation of 
Mary’s second Glasgow letter 
written in French. Now it 
may perhaps be possible that 
Mary and Crawford might verb- 
ally correspond in their ac- 
counts of their own conversa- 
tion in Scots, even though 
Mary wrote it in French, 
whence it was translated, while 
Crawford wrote it in Scots. 
But it is impossible that a 
Scots translation of Mary’s 
French report of a conversa- 
tion with Darnley should verb- 
ally correspond with Craw- 
ford’s Scots version of that 
conversation as reported by 
Darnley to him. Thus the 
identity of expressions in both 
reports of Mary’s talk with 
Crawford may pass — almost. 
There exists, happily, the con- 
temporary English translation 
from the original French, and 
we may compare the three 
versions. 





1 Goodall, ii. 246. 
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Mary’s answer to Crawford, 
as to Lennox’s fear to meet 
her, is given thus :— 


Scots Version of the French of 
Letter II. 


“T answeris to him, that thair was 
na receipt culd serve againis feir; 
and that he wald not be affrayit, in 
cace he wer not culpabile.” 


English Version? 


“T told him that he had no receipt 
against fear, and that he had no fear 
tf he did not find himself faulty.” 


Crawford's Deposition.* 


“She annswered that there was no 
receipt against fear.” 


[Crawford replied ]— 


“She answered and said that he 
woulde not be afraide in case he were 
not culpable.” 


Now, Crawford here is, in 
the italicised lines, verbally con- 
sistent with the Scots transla- 
tion of Mary’s French. The 
English translation does not 
offer these verbal coincidences. 

To take one more example :— 


Scots Version of the French of 
Letter II. 


“T am 3oung. 

“ 3e will say, that 3e have forgevin 
me oft tymes, and 3it yat I returne 
to my faultis. May not ane man of 
my age, for lacke of counsell, fall 
twyse or thryse, or inlacke of his 
promeis, and at last repent himself, 
and be chastisit by experience?” 


English Version. 


“Tam young. You will say that 
you have also pardoned me in my 
time, and that I return to my fault. 
May not a man of my age, for want 
of counsel, fail twice or thrice, and 
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romise, and at the last 
rebuke himself by his re- 


misse of 
repent, an 
pentance ?” 


Crawford's Version. 


“T am but younge, and ye will 
saye ye have forgiven me diverse 
tymes. Maye not a man of mye 
age, for lacke of counselle, of which 
I am verye destitute, falle twise or 
thrise, and yet repent and be chastised 
by experience.” 


In the last clause Crawford 
verbally corresponds with the 
Scots version, but not with the 
English translator of the lost 
original letter in French. His 
last clause is totally different in 
meaning. 

It must be left to students, 
who will compare all versions, 
to account for these synoptic 
singularities. Crawford, report- 
ing a dialogue at second-hand, 
could not accidentally coincide 
verbally with a Scots trans- 
lation of a French version of 
Mary’s letter. So Crawford’s 
deposition is the original of the 
Scots version; or Crawford 
wrote his deposition by aid of 
the Scots translation. The 
differences, where they occur, 
must be voluntary, either on 
Crawford’s part or on that of 
the maker of the Scots version. 
In the absence of the original 
French of letter iii we can 
draw no absolute inference, 
except that in one way or 
another there was collusion. 
However, if Crawford’s written 
deposition is what he wrote at 
Glasgow in January 1567, then 
his writing is the basis of this 
part of the Glasgow letter ii. 
If so, the whole letter—nay, 





1 Goodall, ii. 1-29. 


2 Hosack, i. 190. 


3 Ibid., 580. 
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all the letters — bear a taint. 
If Crawford’s deposition was 
written at any later period, 
then he was shown the Scots 
version, and copied from it: 
not a fair action. 

With Crawford’s was taken 
Nelson’s evidence. He was a 
servant of Darnley. He de- 
clares that it was devised at 
Glasgow that Darnley was to 
have lain at Craigmillar, but 
“he had no will thereof.” 
Therefore he was taken to 
Kirk-o’-Field. But, in the 
diary of the prosecution, Both- 
well inspected “the king’s 
lodging [Kirk -o’- Field], that 
was preparing for him,” on 
January 24, the day after 
Mary arrived at Glasgow. 
This contradicts Nelson. 

We now take the confessions 
of Paris, Bothwell’s man, who 
went into Mary’s service when 
the pair parted at Callander in 
January 1567. The first con- 
fession did not implicate Mary : 
it was made, in French, at St 
Andrews, August 9, 1569. It 
is not expressly cited by 
Buchanan in his ‘Detection.’ 
Paris begins by saying that, 
three or four days before 
Darnley’s murder, he was at 
Kirk-o’-Field. Bothwell, who 
was unwell, asked Paris to con- 
duct him to an appropriate part 
of the house. Now, Bothwell 
knew the house ; he had carefully 
inspected it, as Paris and the 
Diary put in by the prosecution 
declare. Paris had never been 
in the house before. In a most 
inappropriate coing ou trou 
entre deux wportes, Bothwell 
confided to Paris that he 
meant to blow Darnley up 
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with gunpowder. The rest 
regards the horror of Paris, 
his dissuasions, and the details 
of the murder. 

The second confession, in 
answer to questions (prob- 
ably enforced by torture or 
fear of torture), deals with the 
queen. Having been two days 
with Mary at Glasgow (say 
January 23, 24; following the 
Diary, but we return to this 
point), he was sent with let- 
ters to Bothwell and Lething- 
ton (on the 25th?), not with 
letter i.; Beaton carried that on 
January 25. He was to find 
out whether Darnley was to 
lodge at Craigmillar or Kirk-o’- 
Field. The letters speak only 
of Craigmillar: Nelson says 
that Craigmillar was refused by 
Darnley. If so, there could be 
no question of that house. Paris 
found Bothwell in Holyrood. 
Next day (say January 26) 
Paris met Bothwell coming 
from Kirk-o’-Field, where he 
and Balfour had been working 
all night putting things in order. 
But Bothwell had left Edin- 
burgh for Liddesdale on the 
night of January 24, according 
to the Diary. He could not be 
in Edinburgh on January 25 or 
on January 26. Laing got over 
this difficulty by saying that 
Bothwell did not really go to 
Liddesdale. He merely went, 
with Lethington, to see Morton 
at Whittinghame. The Liddes- 
dale story was meant by the 
prosecution to account for 
Bothwell’s whereabouts, because 
Lethington and he were really 
conspiring, with Morton, at 
Whittinghame. This will not 
do. On January 23, Drury, 
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from Berwick, reported that 
Lethington and Bothwell had 
already visited Morton at Whit- 
tinghame,' and we have seen 
that Bothwell really went to 
Liddesdale. In the evening of 
the 26th (?), Paris told Lething- 
ton that Mary wished to know 
whether Darnley was to lie at 
Craigmillar or Kirk -o’ - Field. 
All this is inconsistent, as we 
saw, and, chronologically, is 
absurd. Paris then returned to 
Glasgow. At Callander, Jan- 
uary 27, a letter from Both- 
well arrived. The Diary dates 
the arrival of this letter at 
Tanlithgow on the 28th. At 
bedtime, says Paris, of the 27th, 
Mary wrote a letter which he 
gave to Bothwell’s messenger ; 
it contained a ring. Now the 
third letter, containing a ring, 
is almost unintelligible: to it 
we return. Next day Paris 
carried the bracelets and gave 
them to Bothwell in Edinburgh. 
He was just riding to meet 
Mary, and take Darnley to the 
Kirk-o’-Field. Again the dates 
are confusing. Paris may have 
had the Casket Letters read to 
him: his confession was made 
nine months after the West- 
minster Conference. However 
that may be, his confessions are 
wholly inconsistent with the 
official list of dates; and as to 
letter ii, when it was written, 
how sent, and where, we are as 
much in the dark as ever. 

If we accept the dates of the 
prosecution for January 24-28, 
then the second Glasgow letter 
is a forgery. It could not have 
been conveyed to Bothwell in 
Liddesdale, and it cannot be 
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fitted into the plot of the 
drama. The lords were right 
as to their date for Bothwell’s 
Liddesdale raid on the Elliots: 
if they are right in their dates 
for Mary’s Glasgow expedition, 
then they destroy the authen- 
ticity of the incriminating 
letter ii. But here they may 
have erred as to dates from 
sheer stupidity. In the interest 
of fairplay to the prosecution, 
an effort may be made to ex- 
plain. The date of Mary’s 
arrival at Glasgow may be 
wrongly given by the official 
Diary as January 23, and her 
setting forth from Edinburgh 
may be wrongly given as Jan- 
uary 21. The ‘Diurnal of 
Occurrents’ and Birrel’s Diary 
date her setting out on January 
20. This undesigned coinci- 
dence is good proof of the ac- 
curacy of the entries. Staying 
a whole day at Callander, she 
would reach Glasgow on Jan- 
uary 22, the date given by 
Drury, writing from Berwick. 
She would write letter ii. on the 
night of January 23. Paris 
would take it to Edinburgh by 
January 24, when the official 
Diary makes Bothwell inspect 
Kirk-o’-Field. But Paris makes 
Bothwell do that on the day 
after his own arrival at Edin- 
burgh, when Bothwell, by the 
Diary, was in, or far on his 
way to, Liddesdale. 

Let us try again! Make 
Mary leave Edinburgh on the 
20th, sleep at Callander, and 
arrive in Glasgow on January 
21. She would write her long 
letter (ii.) on the midnight of 
January 22, would send it by 





? Cal. For. Eliz., viii. 168. 
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Paris to Bothwell on January 
23, while Paris sees Bothwell 
on that day, and again sees 
him on the 24th, after Both- 
well has inspected Kirk-o’-Field. 
Bothwell, on the same night, 
goes towards Liddesdale. This 
scheme fits everything into 
place, and may be the true ex- 
planation. If so, the hostile 
arguments based on Paris’s 
confession and on the Diary 
vanish, and we justify the pro- 
secution at the expense of its 
own accuracy. This theory 
also explains an allusion in the 
letter usually reckoned the first. 
Therein Mary says, “Jf Paris 
doth bring back unto me that 
for which I have sent, I trust it 
shall amend me.” Now Beaton 
carried letter i. on Saturday, 
January 25. Paris then must 
have been sent earlier—that is, 
on January 23, according to the 
system here proposed. Prob- 
ably he was in Glasgow again 
by the evening of the 25th. 
Thus, by correcting the dates of 
the prosecution, we can estab- 
lish the possible authenticity of 
letter ii. 

The other letters do not bear 
on Darnley’s murder, but on 
Mary’s griefs and jealousy of 
Lady Bothwell; on a maid who 
was marrying and leaving her ; 
perhaps on a quarrel between 
Darnley and her brother Robert; 
and, in a queer euphuistic 
way, on the plan for carrying 
her off as if against her will. 
The eighth letter speaks of 
Bothwell’s “brother-in-law that 
was”—impossibly. For Mary 
was abducted by Bothwell on 
April 24; Lady Bothwell’s di- 
vorce case was not opened till 
April 29, nor decided till May 3. 
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Huntly, till ten days after the 
abduction, was still Bothwell’s 
brother-in-law. Laing makes 
no note on this curious phrase: 
equally strange in Mary or in a 
careful forger. 

From this summary it seems 
clear that, whatever we may 
think of Mary’s guilt, the Cas- 
ket Letters and confessions 
have been mismanaged by the 
prosecution. This part of the 
evidence, as originally offered, 
cannot face cross-examination, 
and must break down before a 
jury. True, it was not intended 
to go before a modern court of 
law, nevertheless accuracy was 
needed. There can have been 
no real difficulty in ascertaining 
dates, by aid of almanacs and 
dated letters. If we have 
guessed rightly at the dates, 
the Casket Letters may be 
genuine. 

Argument from character, 
and inconsistencies in character, 
have been discarded. But, asa 
matter of literary interest, one 
point must be noted. Letters i. 
and ii. and viii. are in style 
direct, simple, and practical, 
despite the medley of the second 
long letter. A natural human 
being is writing in a natural, if 
inhuman, way. The other five 
letters are rhetorical, stiff, 
euphuistic, and as involved as 
the speech of Elizabeth about 
her marriage and succession. 
The style of these letters is the 
style of the Casket Sonnets. 
Here is an example from letter 
iii., which in the old Scottish 
translations is letter viii. Laing 
dates it on Wednesday, April 24, 
from Linlithgow, to Bothwell at 
Walton, the day before the 
collusive abduction. Wednes- 
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day, in fact, was April 23.) 
The letter is No. iii. in our 
editions. The idea of the ar- 
ranger must have been that the 
epistle was written from Lin- 
lithgow on January 28, as Mary 
was on her way with Darnley 
to Kirk-o’-Field. This Laing 
opposes. If written then, the 
letter makes no sense. There 
is reference, for instance, in this 
letter (iii.) to a private marriage 
or contract of marriage, which 
is out of place on January 28, 
but suitable enough on April 23. 
The only result of all this is to 
prove the futility of “ Murray’s 
Journal.” It mixes up two 
separate letters, of different 
dates, from Linlithgow. That 
the letter was really written, or 
was meant to be supposed to be 
written, on April 23, is plain. 
The writer sends the ring “ by 
Paris.” Now Paris was not the 
bearer of the letter of January 
28, which, according to his con- 
fession, contained the ring. He 
was the bearer of the letter of 
April 23, which avers that it 
contains a ring. A passage 
from this letter runs thus (I 
translate the original French):— 


“T have sent you, by Paris, in 
token of homage, the ornament of 
the head, the guide of the other 
members, implying that, in invest- 
ing you with the spoil of what is 
principal, the rest cannot but be sub- 
ject to you. In place of which heart, 
as I have left it with you, I send you 
a sepulchre of hard stone, painted | [?] 
black, sem¢é with tears and _ bone. 
The stone I compare to my heart, 
which, like it, is carved into the 
similitude of a safe tomb or recep- 
tacle of your commands, and above 
all of your name and memory therein 
enclosed, as is my hair in the ring, 
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never to come forth till death per- 
mits you to make a trophy of my 
bones, as the ring is full of it (en est 
remplie) in token that you have 
made entire conquest of my heart, 
even to bequeathing you my bones 
in memory of your victory,” and so 
forth. 


Apparently the present was 
& mourning ring, containing 
—heaven only knows why !— 
Mary’s own hair. Nostyle can 
conceivably be more unlike the 
frankness of the Glasgow letters. 
Laing shows that Mary was 
partial to symbols and enig- 
matic mottoes. It is obviously 
more probable that she did 
write this and similar exercises 
in the style of Scott’s Sir Percie 
Shafton, than that any forger 
invented such lucubrations, 
But how such letters must have 
wearied a practical -man like 
Bothwell! Probably he never 
read them through. 

If a conclusion must be 
offered, in the midst of these 
difficulties, one’s first conclusion 
is that before a jury one could 
tear the case of the prosecution 
to rags. How can they account 
for the Crawford passage? 
What has my Lord of Murray 
to say as to his description, 
given to de Silva, of a letter 
never produced? Let Sir 
William Drury give his evi- 
dence for the letters in the 
“box” as to intrigues with 
France in cipher. Let Lething- 
ton and Balfour depone as to 
the band for Darnley’s murder 
taken by them from the “little 
box.” Will the lords kindly ex- 
plain how and when Bothwell, 
in Liddesdale, received letter ii. ? 








1 Hay Fleming, Mary Queen of Scots, p. 156. 
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Nelson must be cross-examined ; 
so must Crawford. The jury is 
asked whether, on the night 
before her abduction, her 
majesty, whose style is so 
simple, is likely to write the 
craziest euphuism to her lover. 
Where is Mary’s letter, now 
dated January 27, now dated 
January 28? Is it the letter 
that never was produced ? 

No jury could convict, nor 
could the lords have dared to 
face cross-examination. ‘ They 
were all in it,” Murray knew; 
and “Mrs Wenham had one of 
her headaches ”—that is, Lady 
Murray, in the morning of the 
day of the murder, called 
Murray to comfort her in sick- 
ness, at a safe distance. Mor- 
ton’s cousin, Archibald Douglas, 
was one of the murderers—and 
one of the witnesses to the first 
opening of the casket ! 

I began this paper strong 
in the faith that the Casket 
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Letters were genuine. I end 
it in doubt! No sooner is a 
difficulty cleared up than an- 
other arises. As to the possi- 
bility of forgery by the poli- 
ticians among the Reformers, 
I notice an opinion of Robert 
Melville, one of themselves. 
On October 19, 1573, he was 
examined at Holyrood, concern- 
ing the escape of Lethington 
into Edinburgh Castle. 

Melville depones that “he 
thinkis that the Lard of Grange 
counterfeitit the Regent’s hand- 
write that was sent to Alex-- 
ander Hume that night.” The 
extract is from the unpublished 
report of Melville’s deposition, 
in Additional MSS., British 
Museum, 33, 531. Now if, in 
Melville’s opinion, Kirkaldy of 
Grange was capable of forg- 
ing a letter by Murray, which 
of these men was above sus- 
picion ? 

ANDREW LANG. 
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BIOGRAPHIES of great artists 
are as a rule disappointing. 
They do not tell us what we 
chiefly wish to know,—how it 
was they became great artists, 
what were the sources of their 
inspiration, when the sense of 
power first dawned upon them, 
what were the ideals which it 
was their ambition to portray. 
The story of a soul is ever hard 
to tell—to no one probably 
harder than to the man of 
artistic genius himself. The 
greater his genius the less 
likely is he to indulge in that 
self-consciousness, which delights 
in the analysis of its own im- 
pulses and strivings. For such 
analysis he has neither taste 
nor leisure, absorbed as he is 
sure to be in efforts to find 
expression for his thoughts and 
fancies in some outward and 
tangible form. From your true 
artist, therefore, to whom his 
art is all in all, his self but the 
medium for letting his fellow- 
men see what his inward eye 
has seen, we are not likely to get 
his story. And thus it is that 
we are thrown back upon the 
works of great artists for sug- 
gestions as to their personal 
character, which inevitably 
finds its way into their works, 
and by which these are certain 
to be modified. Thus, even if 
we know no more about Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, Tintoretto, 
Michael Angelo, or Raphael, 
Handel, Bach, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, or Mendelssohn, than we 
know about Shakespeare, still 
we could from their works form 


(LADY MARTIN). 


a pretty clear idea of what 
manner of men they were, and 
of the ruling principles of their 
lives. The technical studies of 
men of genius, the incidents that 
gave a bias to their lives, their 
struggles, their defeats, their 
successes, are very much like 
those of other men. They are 
not without interest, but they 
do not bring us into intimate 
communion with the qualities 
to which they owe their fame. 
But while this is true of 
painters, sculptors, and musi- 
cal composers, how much more 
difficult must it be for any 
writer to put clearly before 
us what it was that made 
the greatness of actors of a 
former time. Their biographies 
labound ; but in most of these 
we seek in vain for any guide 
as to how the deep impressions 
upon their public were pro- 
duced ;_ how lights before un- 
dreamt of were thrown upon 
the text of the dramatist ; how 
a character, which to the gen- 
eral reader seems hopelessly 
commonplace, was lifted into 
something that charmed the 
imaginations and stirred the 
hearts of enthusiastic audi- 
ences; or how the fire and 
passion of the actor shook 
“the listening soul in the sus- 
pended blood.” We read of 
these things, and we know 
they were realities. But we 
must take them upon trust, 
and picture to ourselves, as 
best we can, what was the 
inward force of character in 
the artist which formed the 
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secret of his excellence. That 
secret unquestionably lay in 
his individuality. Gifts of per- 
son and of voice, no doubt, did 
much; but without a marked 
individuality, without the in- 
spiration of a heart and soul 
of deep feeling, illuminated by 
a vivid imagination, these would 
not have produced the mar- 
vellous effects of which we read 
in the histories of the theatres 
of Europe. 

A writer like Sir Theodore 
Martin, not inexperienced in 
the difficulties of biographical 
work, could not fail to approach 
with hesitation the task of the 
biography now before us. In 
one sense, nO one was so 
peculiarly fitted for the task, 
for he was master of informa- 
tion that was not accessible to 
any other biographer; but, in 
another sense, the very intimacy 
of his relation to the subject of 
the biography debarred him 
from the freedom of a purely 
independent judgment. Of the 
merits of Helen Faucit, as she 
was known to the public on the 
stage, closely as he had studied 
them, he could not himself 
speak. This must be done by 
others, and it could only be 
done through the medium of 
what was written of her in 
the contemporary press, and in 
such portions of her correspond- 
ence as his wife had preserved. 
Of the woman, as she was in 
his heart and home,—his “other 
dearer life in life,” as she was 
known to be,—it was not for 
him to speak, and so “bare 


his heart before the crowd.” . 
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Throughout this volume his 
suppression of self is remark- 
able; but nevertheless he has 
attained his object of placing 
before the world the picture of 
a great artist and a noble 
woman, and subtly indicated 
the intellectual energy, the 
purity, refinement, and eleva- 
tion of spirit, wherein lay the 
secret of the power by which 
she swayed the heart, and 
quickened the imaginations of 
her audiences. 

From her earliest years Helena 
Faucit’s mind was devoted to 
the study of Shakespeare, and 
in her own nature there were 
affinities which peculiarly fitted 
her for the living embodiment 
of his finest conceptions of 
woman’s nature, endowed as 
she obviously was with delicate 
sensitiveness to every mood of 
the great dramatist’s mind 
where woman was concerned. 
In her, as in a mirror, every 
silent suggestion of his genius 
was caught and reflected. Her 
childhood was sad _ enough, 
save for happy years at school 
in Brighton and with a be- 
loved sister. Much solitude 
was her portion, as it is of 
those in whom thought and 
imagination are destined to 
fine issues, and she pored over 
the book of Shakespeare's plays 
when she was alone. The most 
impressive incident of those 
years was a meeting at Rich- 
mond with Edmund Kean. It 
was followed by a playful re- 
hearsal in the Richmond theatre 
of the balcony scene in “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” overheard by the 
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manager of the theatre, with 
results reaching throughout her 
life. Charles Kemble, sympa- 
thetic and appreciative, helped 
her to confidence in her rare 
powers. Never throughout her 
life did she acquire that confi- 
dence as a permanent gain, for, 
like all who are truly gifted 
with genius, she always saw 
something better to be attained 
than she did attain. Her audi- 
ences might think her work 
perfect,—she never did. Her 
art depended on the breath 
that reached the chords of her 
heart and imagination. If it 
were laden with sympathy, the 
music came rich and full and 
various, like a miracle of re- 
sponse. Ill-health, which ac- 
companied her from childhood 
to old age, had no power to 
cripple her art. Her spirit suf- 
fered no ill-health, and could use 
the fragile frame as a mantle, 
of which it was scarcely con- 
scious. 

Shakespeare was not in 
vogue when she began to act, 
and her first parts in public 
were never so truly in touch 
with her best mind as her later 
wonderful impersonations. Bel- 
videra, Mrs Haller, Margaret, 
Mrs Beverley, Jane Shore, 
Florinda, forgotten heroines 
burdened with asthmatic sen- 
timentality, neither human nor 
superhuman, — they exacted 
sighs and shrieks ; but on them 
such living, breathing actuality 
as she could give, and did give 
them, was thrown away. Julia 
in “The Hunchback” was the 
best of them, until Mr Macready. 
made his heroic venture for 
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higher drama. How he fared, 
Sir Theodore Martin tells us in 
these pages. After a prelude of 
plays of the hour, he dared to 
produce a succession of Shake- 
speare’s dramas. Scarcely ad- 
mitting it in words, he was 
conscious, in fact, of Helena 
Faucit’s power, and its essen- 
tial importance to his ven- 
ture, and he taxed it to the 
uttermost. Katherine, Juliet, 
Portia, Desdemona, Constance 
of Bretagne, fell to her in 
quick succession — parts de- 
manding the most various 
treatment, the most strenuous 
self-surrender to the inspira- 
tions which revealed each to 
her understanding. Troubled 
rather than relieved by ap- 


pearances in “La Valliére,” 
“The Sea Captain,’ and 
“Ton,” and many other short- 


lived poetic dramas, in these 
as well as in her Shakespear- 
ean work she conquered her 
public, and triumphed even 
over her own youth and 
delicate frame. For _ these 
handicapped her Constance, 
whose immortal sorrow she 
made sublime. Charles Kem- 
ble asked her to be Beatrice 
to his Benedick, on his fare- 
well appearance, and his con- 
fidence in her resources carried 
her buoyantly through the 
untried réle, and revealed her 
gift of graceful comedy. His 
generous admiration is told in 
her own words, quoted from 
the “ Letter on Beatrice,” which 
long years after appeared in 
‘ Maga.’! 

Browning’s “Strafford” was 
courageously produced by Mac- 
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ready, in 1837, while the young 
poet’s name was known only 
to his peers. Miss Faucit acted 
Lucy Carlisle and gladdened 
him. For, like his Balaustion, 
she had, 


‘¢ At first summons, oped heart, flung 
door wide 
At the new knocking,” 


and was so skilled already in 
“Paracelsus,” that the working 
of his virile thought was lumin- 
ous to her. But such thought 
is at first only for the few 
who can rise by kindred insight 
to its level And Browning’s 
thought failed upon the stage 
from the difficulty of getting 
actors to understand it, and 
a public, beyond the choice 
gathering of a single night, to 
demand it. The poet never 
forgot her comprehension, and 
he and Miss Faucit were friends 
from that day. Many glimpses 
of him are given us in this 
book, touched with apprecia- 
tion, which is the ensign of the 
noble mind, and the hope of the 
world by which we live. 

Lytton Bulwer was the play- 
wright par excellence of the 
later "Thirties and the ’Forties, 
and Macready esteemed him 
highly enough to sandwich the 
“Lady of Lyons” with “Cym- 
beline” and “The Tempest.” 
Pauline, Imogen, Hermione, Cor- 
delia, and Miranda were added 
to Miss Faucit’s repertory, and 
with drastic energy Macready 
piled upon her labours the un- 
sympathetic part of Julie in 
“Richelieu,” following it with 
Rosalind in “ As You Like It.” 
The latter was one of her fav- 
ourite plays, and her exquis- 
ite conception of Rosalind was, 
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as some must still remember, 
a revelation to her audiences in 
later years. When it was first 
required of her, she was still 
enamoured of sorrow and death, 
too young to love the sprightli- 
ness of the masquerading 
maiden. But time reconciles 
us to gladness, and time re- 
vealed to her the possibilities of 
what must have been Shake- 
speare’s own favourite creation. 
Her first audience was pleased, 
although not her best critic, 
nor herself, and this discontent 
was the stimulus to a richer 
impersonation. 

Mr Macready’s experiment 
lasted till 1843, and then came 
abruptly to an end, and Helen 
Faucit was flung upon her own 
resources. Her apprenticeship 
was over. Exacting as her 
manager had been,—how ex- 
acting in the stress of work 
demanded from her it is almost 
painful to see,—his earnest- 
ness and exalted aims found 
response in her own. The 
school was a hard one; but it 
perfected the scholar, as much 
by its demand on her own 
initiative as by the spur of 
Macready’s acting, the influ- 
ence of his high demands, the 
rare reward of his scanty praise. 
None the less he had a sincere 
regard for the girl - actress, 
whose seriousness equalled his 
own, although it was tempered 
by a graciousness and selfless- 
ness to which his nature was a 
stranger. 

The liberty in which she 
found herself free to give full 
play to her own conceptions 
was grateful to her. Work for 
seven years had been relaxed so 
seldom,—only, indeed, at times 
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of absolute prostration,—that it 
was in itself a joy to breathe 
unfettered by incessant toil. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow were 
the first scenes of her renewed 
activity, and in both she could 
act without the disquietude of 
an ever-present and ever-critical 
exigeant manager. In Edin- 
burgh lived Mr Theodore Mar- 
tin, one of a company of young 
poets who loved pure literature, 
noble art, and high endeavour. 
He had seen Miss Faucit in 
London and had felt her in- 
trinsic distinction, the presence 
of a quality of mind and heart 
which elevated voice, gesture, 
and emotion. Edinburgh, 
ordinarily critical and cool, 
warmed quickly up to de- 
lighted enthusiasm. Here was 
no mouthing and gesturing 
simulacrum, but a lovely, liv- 
ing reality, whether Pauline, 
Juliet, or Rosalind. “ Mar- 
tin,” said a friend, “I did not 
know I had a soul till I saw 
Helen Faucit.” The young 
poet sought and was honoured 
by her acquaintance, which 
grew to friendship, to love, to 
marriage. He has not recorded 
his own claims to Helen Faucit’s 
regard. Nothing is more notice- 
able about this book than the 
absence of its author from its 
pages. Only when he is the 
immediate cause of what befell 
his subject do we read of him 
at all. For this is biography, 
not journalism, and we hear 
more of a modern interviewer 
in his newspaper column pur- 
porting to concern another, 
than we do of Sir Theodore 


Martin in all this Life of Lady 
Martin. 

But no such reserve need stay 
our hand. He is now one of 
‘Maga’s’ oldest living con- 
tributors. He and Aytoun 
together were the “Bon Gaul- 
tier” whose ballads all read 
with delighted laughter! A 
large proportion of them was 
written by Theodore Martin. 
Already, in those days, he was 
not only an accomplished classic, 
but also a master of most Euro- 
pean languages. With German, 
indeed, his intimacy was so 
great as to put him in possession 
of the large literature it con- 
veys, and its spell was upon him 
what time ‘ Maga’ was making 
known its masterpieces to the 
world. Goethe, dominant then, 
held him under something of 
the demonic control which the 
great German exercised and 
understood in others. Theodore 
Martin’s translation of ‘ Faust,’ 
though long of coming, was 
reckoned best of its generation 
when it did come. Of later 
achievements what need to 
speak? His ‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort’ is the only one alluded 
to in this book, and that 
slightly, to explain Lady 
Martin’s first visit to Osborne ; 
but those who know it will look 
to find in the present volume a 
biography of no ordinary ex- 
cellence. 

The House of Blackwood has 
been acquainted with him for 
more than half a century, his 
portrait hangs in “The Old 
Saloon,” and its members can 
put on record a long roll of 
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incidents, each of which bears 
witness to the loyalty, the 
sincerity, the kindly humour, 
the charm of the man who has 
lived to paint for us so fascin- 
ating a portrait. No wonder 
that he gained Miss Faucit’s 
confidence, and became her 
correspondent for several years, 
until the deepening sympathy, 
the growing bond, made each 
essential to the other, and this 
“marriage of true minds” 
ripened into the sacrament of 
union for life. 

The fame which had gathered 
round her at Covent Garden, 
Haymarket, and Drury Lane 
theatres was confirmed. It 
spread across the Channel, and 
was re-echoed from Paris, where 
she was recognised as an artist 
of the first rank. Visits to 
Paris became ovations, and 
these reacted on her London 
and provincial audiences. Some- 
thing spiritual, an exquisite 
elusiveness, touched her maturer 
work with its miraculous charm. 
Not alone her grace of move- 
ment, the glory of her voice, 
the mental subtlety of her sur- 
render to each varied part, im- 
pressed her critics; but a finer 
element than these, the vision 
that is of the soul, that comes 
of the saintly life. For 
such her life was, and in her 
early and later journals we find 
constant expression of that 
master-key to her marvellous 
influence.. Thus, for example, 
did the young actress prepare 
for her first appearance at 
Covent Garden: “I feel much 
happier than I did, and have 
more confidence in the assist- 
ance and support of the Al- 
mighty in my approaching 
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trial, for without this what 
could my humble efforts achieve! 
Oh, how sincerely I pray it 
may be given to me!” And 
when it was over, she recorded : 
“T will now bless the Almighty 
for having supported me 
through my fearful trial, and 
try to go calmly to sleep.” 
And three years later, review- 
ing their anxieties and en- 
couragements, she wrote : “Oh, 
what a host of thoughts and 
feelings, full of most deep 
anxiety and pain, come crowd- 
ing upon my mind when I look 
back! But I trust the most 
powerful are those of true 
and humble gratitude to that 
great and all-merciful Power 
which has so far sustained 
and supported me in my 
anxious and difficult task, and 
at times, too, when deep morti- 
fications, and perhaps merited, 
but at the same time most 
bitter, censures, have made my 
steps falter, and quenched every 
spark of energy and strength 
within me. How then have I 
felt, there was but one hand to 
lift me up, but one Power I 
could look to for support and 
succour! God grant to me in 
His great mercy a continuance 
of that support and protection, 
and His guidance and direction 
in all things!” She knew the 
ultimate source of all true art, 
and went thither straight for 
inspiration and strength. What 
wonder that her gifts were con- 
secrated to the ennobling of 
those who saw her use them! 
Here lay the secret of her 
charm, and that spiritual 
grace which won reverence 
from those who had eyes to 
see. Froude said “she had the 
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most beautiful mind he had 
ever met with.” Browning 
said that few guessed that 
“the spirit’s glory they hailed 
nightly” was the “sweetest, 
fairest, gentlest and completest, 
Shakespeare’s Lady’s, ever poet 
longed for.” And young men 
of fashion discovered their souls 
when she acted. Her secret 
to-day would not only clear the 
stage of tedious frivolity, of the 
dreary caperings and high kick- 
ings which one man greets with 
empty laughter, and another 
with yawning ; it would make 
the theatres a joy and a re- 
freshment to the many who 
long for the revival of an 
intellectual stage. Might it 
be possible to conceive of actors 
and actresses who would take 
their art from the hands of God 
with such simplicity and such 
solemnity as did Helen Faucit ? 

When she married, she was 
on all hands acknowledged to 
be the best artist on the stage. 
Her Antigone, her Iphigenia, 
her Lady Macbeth, her Juliet, 
Constance, Rosalind suffered 
and sinned, loved, jested, and 
died as true to their prototypes 
as the needle to the north. 
Men felt the Greek maidens 
burdened with woe upon woe, 
in their unfathomable depths 
of love, anguish, fortitude, defi- 
ance, and submission. Chris- 
topher North discarded all 
readings of Lady Macbeth for 
hers, “the true Lady Macbeth.” 
Her Hermione forgave with a 
majesty which only love could 
bestow. Wherever she ap- 
peared she found unstinted 


appreciation, but here in Scot- 
land she is, and will be, “a 
name for ever.” 
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It was in 1851 that she mar- 
ried Mr Theodore Martin in St 
Nicholas Chureh at Brighton. 
The most perfect marriages 
seem only possible to the 
greatest natures. Swift as the 
flash of thought, Tennyson and 
his wife, Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning, occur to the memory 
as instances. Perhaps it is an 
attribute of greatness to choose 
infallibly, to serve faithfully, 
to love unswervingly. Such a 
marriage was this, and in it 
Helen Faucit found a rest and 
peace which, after the excessive 
labour of her early years, she 
sorely needed. Home became 
the best place in the world, 
where the best things awaited 
her after her flights to and 
fro. Together, they visited 
many lands,—Italy again and 
again,—and after some years 
they built themselves a summer 
home in Wales, where the air 
of mountain and river and the 
delights of her own garden 
revived her more than the 
long days of travel. 

A year after their marriage 
found them at No. 31 Onslow 
Square, where they had Thack- 
eray and his daughters for 
neighbours. An illustrious circle 
indeed was theirs, and its mem- 
bers move in and out of the story 
as they did in the years of their 
coming and going. Thackeray 
was often in the neighbour 
house, and had his favourite 
corner in its library, where 
some exquisite little pictures, 
full of simple pathos,—French 
in their origin, and finished 
with French skill and deli- 
cacy,—were hung. Round the 
dinner-table men sat whose 
table-talk made dining a de- 
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light, and who needed to fear 


no traitor in their midst, avid 
of “copy ”—Thackeray, Helps, 
Kingsley, Froude, Sir Frederic 
Burton, and Dean Stanley, and, 
in later years, Robert Browning, 
Dante Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, 
Huxley, John Millais, General 
Sir Edward Hamley, and Henry 
Irving. Nor were gifted wo- 
men without an honoured place 
there. Lady Augusta Stanley, 
George Eliot, Anna Swanwick, 
Mary Anderson, Geraldine Jews- 
bury, were free of the house, and 
many others, of whom records 
are not wanting in this book. 
. Of Browning, indeed, and of 
George Eliot, there is much 
reminiscence. And of one, 
greatest in the land which 
daily thanks the King of 
kings for her living presence, 
there is frequent mention. The 
Queen knew and appreciated 
Helen Faucit, and from the day 
when the royal yacht was sent 
to fetch her to Osborne—where 
Mr Martin, from an accident, 
was invalided for weeks in 
January 1868—to the day 
thirty years later when, after 
years of suffering, Lady Martin’s 
gentle spirit was “ripened to 
dwell with God,”—the Queen’s 
gracious hospitality was ex- 
tended to her again and again, 
at Osborne and Windsor Castle, 
and by gifts and remembrance 
she was made to feel that all 
concerning her interested the 
Sovereign whom she loved. 
Only a few hours before she 
passed away came the Queen’s 
last telegram of inquiry; and 
on her coffin her Majesty’s rep- 
resentative laid a wreath of 
lovely flowers, inscribed by her 
Majesty’s own hand, “A mark 
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of sincere regret from Victoria 
R.1.” 

“Shakespeare’s Lady” she 
was in every sense. Faithful 
as Hermione, loving as Juliet, 
noble as Portia, gay as Rosa- 
lind, pathetic as Imogen, duti- 
ful as Cordelia, she appealed 
best to the best, and drew her 
joy from their sympathy and 
understanding. And for greater 
recompense she had love that 
measured with Shakespeare’s 
love, which 


‘alters not with Time’s brief hours 
and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of 
doom.” 


Only one feature of the 
biography tempts to censure, 
and that is faint, because the 
obvious reason goes far to pro- 
tect it. This is the somewhat 
copious use of press-criticisms. 
These appear throughout the 
volume, from the description of 
her first appearance at Covent 
Garden down to her withdrawal 
from the stage. One is tempted 
to wish that Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin had distilled the quintes- 
sence of these, and had pre- 
sented them in his own words. 
But reflection serves as a re- 
minder that in his case this 
was scarcely possible. It was 
necessary to elaborate the 
growing impression made upon 
the best dramatic critics of 
Helen Faucit’s day, in their 
own language, often very ad- 
mirable, in order that the de- 
velopment of her powers might 
not be exhibited in a panegyric 
by one whose opinion could not 
escape from partiality, but be 
depicted stage after stage by 
those who witnessed it, and 
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whose growing recognition and 
admiration were impersonal. 

Her diaries and private letters 
form another important source 
of material; while letters ad- 
dressed to her from many 
quarters, amongst them from 
such writers as George Eliot 
and Robert Browning, give de- 
lightful variety. A further 
source is her own beautiful 
book of Letters on Some of 
Shakespeare’s Female Charac- 
ters,! dedicated to the Queen, 
and full of autobiographical 
details. These Letters appeared 
first in ‘Maga,’ and their initia- 
tive came from Miss Geraldine 
Jewsbury, who, very seriously 
ill, appealed to her friend to 
write, and prevailed. So to 
Miss Jewsbury we are in- 
debted for this exquisite gal- 
lery of portraits, which in 
some measure perpetuates Helen 
Faucit’s mind upon the im- 
personations that made her 
famous. 
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There is need to revive the 
memory of such an one as Helen 
Faucit in an age when bold 
and unfastidious impressionism 
draws crowded houses, and 
even those who appeal to the 
remnant who will not bow their 
knee to the baser Baals have to 
trust for their enjoyment rather 
to the charm of gorgeous scen- 
ery than to refined and convinc- 
ing art. It was her power of im- 
personation that occupied the 
critic’s pen, not the superb 
mise-en-scéne, which makes the 
actor’s réle almost ancillary 
rather than primary. She was 
“‘ Shakespeare’s Lady,” and will 
long be remembered as one, 
“whose life had been devoted 
to the task of bringing home 
to the minds and hearts of the 
people of the three kingdoms, 
by, the living commentary of 
speech and action, what she 
conceived was in Shakespeare’s 
mind when he drew his finest 
female characters.” 





1Qn Some of Shakespeare’s Female 
Martin. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


Characters. By Helena Faucit, Lady 
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THE war is fast drawing to a 
close, and the camp-followers of 
falsehood and slander enjoy 
their triumph. Our War Office 
is assailed, as though its chiefs 
had ruined the empire to fill 
their own pockets. Our gen- 
erals are criticised, as though 
they were actors who had 
failed to satisfy the audience 
of a first night. And now that 
we have won the battle, chang- 
ing as we won it the ancient 
art of war, there is one ques- 
tion that may lawfully be 


asked,—Shall we again gladly 
suffer the insolent condemnation 


of the inexpert? Shall we 
again show the first vulgar 
urchin that presents himself 
into the stalls, and let him 
frame whatever opinion his 
ignorance forces upon him of a 
performance which means life 
or death to thousands? We 
believe not, and we congratu- 
late ourselves that, after the 
experience of South Africa, 
journalists and other busy- 
bodies will be excluded from 
our camps until the end of 
time. 

For the adverse opinion of 
the Continent we care not a 
rap. The joy of France and of 
Russia at a supposed mishap is 
a tribute not only to our courage 
but to their cowardice. They 
rejoiced every time that their 


journals announced the fall of 
Ladysmith, because they hoped 
that the foe they dared not face 
had been vanquished by another. 
Again, the slanderous obsceni- 
ties that have been circulated 
on the boulevards merely betray 
a vice of manners, which “the 
most polite people” in Europe 
may explain as it chooses. Lord 
Rosebery, in a moment of Radi- 
cal enthusiasm, once declared 
that there must be something 
wrong with a nation which 
could arouse so many foreign 
enmities. The study of history 
should have taught him that 
the twin fountains of hate are 
fear and jealousy. 

The reproaches of our en- 
emies, then, are welcome to 
ourears. If France and Russia 
are lulled to security by the 
falsehood of caricatures and 
politics, so much the better for 
us. But there is another kind 
of slander which, while it is 
subversive of discipline, can 
easily be avoided, and that is 
the slander of the war-corre- 
spondent. This gentleman (or 
his employer) seems to believe 
that war is conducted for his 
peculiar _ benefit. Without 
knowledge or experience, he 
is prepared to condemn the 
operations of our wisest gen- 
erals, There is nothing mag- 
nificent about him save his pride 
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and the privilege of print. 
Though he does not share the 
hardship of the campaign, he 
has no scruple in blaming the 
brave men who sacrifice their 
lives. But, says he, my paper 
backs me, and I can publish 
whatever tale I choose. And 
so, since five hundred years 
have not convinced the world 
that the printing-press is the 
father of lies, the journalist still 
holds a position of force and 
trust. He says what he will; 
he accuses large classes of his 
fellow-men without shame or 
hesitancy. Setting no bounds 
to his presumption, he describes 
manceuvres of whose import 
‘he is ignorant; and knowing 
no other contest than a foot- 
ball match, he pronounces with 
an easy nonchalance upon com- 
plicated operations. Nor is he 
content with the psychology of 
battle which satisfied Stephen 
Crane when he wrote his ‘ Red 
Badge of Courage.’ Divination 
would be useless to him if it 
were not impossible. He must 
write, so he says, with his eye 
on the object; he must rattle 
his readers with an “impres- 
sion” which never could have 
come to him, and the result is 
“‘ war-correspondence.” 

A pitiful result, truly, — of 
hazardous guesses and hasty 
generalisations. But after their 
insolence, the worst crime of cor- 
respondents is a light-hearted 
levity, in which their proprie- 
tors and editors must share. 
Some we2ks since one of them 
attempted to meet the com- 
mon charge of falsehood and 
exaggeration, and he met it 
after his own bluff, blustering 
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fashion. “I have endeavoured 
to do my level best,” said he, 
“to write the truth, not looking 
for pay or glory, but simply for 
my wages as a working jour- 
nalist.” Of course he has won 
no glory, and doubtless his hard 
work deserved the wage he 
got. Yet he and his fellows 
forget that it is disgraceful to 
assume a responsibility for which 
they are not fit. This gentle- 
man who did his best would 
doubtless prove a most efficient 
reporter in a police-court ; but 
he is merely boasting when he 
mentions the truth and himself 
in the same sentence. For truth 
is hid at the bottom of the well, 
and it is not every man who 
ruffles the water that can entice 
it to the surface. The reporter 
who could tell the truth about 
a war, who could understand 
the object at which his army 
aims, must be an expert in a 
difficult science; and he may 
not criticise what appears to his 
facile mind a disaster, unless a 
wide knowledge of military his- 
tory or a patient experience of 
warfare provides him with a 
just and modest standard of 
comparison. In brief, truth is 
not a matter of morals nor of 
will. Humility and learning 
alone can find it, and even when 
it be found it cannot be revealed 
to others save by a writer who 
seeks a lurid effect as little as 
he hopes to air a prejudice. 

To give many instances of 
indiscretion would be out of 
place. One does not break a 
flea on a wheel. Yet there 
are one or two gentlemen 
whom we cannot pass by in 
silence. A certain writer, Mr 
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Hales, for example, whom we 
have already quoted, has for 
many months done his best 
to discredit the army to the 
‘ readers of the ‘Daily News.’ 
Though he comes, we believe, 
from Australia, and has not 
yet discovered the difference 
between blank verse and the 
journalese of Sydney, he has 
a profound contempt for the 
British officer. He finds him 
ungentlemanly, incompetent, 
and fantastic. He objects to 
his manner of speech, which of 
course differs from the dialect 
to which his own delicate ear 
is attuned. And having, as he 
thinks, made these brilliant dis- 
coveries, he hastens to share his 
newly acquired knowledge with 
the British public. It is idle 
for Lord Roberts to assure his 
readers that our officers have 
brilliantly discharged their 
duties. Mr Hales knows bet- 
ter, though his experience of 
warfare and gentlemen is neces- 
sarily not so wide as our field- 
marshal’s. But, by Jove! he is 
a free journalist, who can say 
what he chooses, and not even 
the censor has a right to dis- 
turb him in the discharge of 
his duties. So says the jour- 
nalist ; yet he might remember 
that outside Fleet Street he 
finds a harsher master than his 
trade imposes upon him, and 
that on the battlefield he 
must obey a sterner discipline. 
He should cheerfully take his 
rank below the youngest offi- 
cer; honour should oblige him 
to refrain from criticism of his 
superiors, as the Army Act 
might oblige him by the pain 
of death. Yet there is hardly 
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a single correspondent who has 
not set himself high above the 
Commander-in-Chief, who has 
not patronised a general or 
two, and who has not covered 
the private soldier (or the 
Tommy as he is impudently 
called) with a shallow senti- 
mentality. 

Mr Harding Davis’s calum- 
nies, printed with circumstance 
in a respectable magazine, are 
inspired by the same spirit of 
insolent patronage. But hap- 
pily they were long since 
refuted by Captain Haldane 
and other gentlemen who passed 
many weeks in the Model 
School of Pretoria. None the 
less it is curious to note the 
twist which malice and wounded 
vanity commonly give to the 
reporter's mind. Mr Davis, 
hitherto eminent as the inventor 
of Jaggers, found the British 
officers imprisoned in Pretoria 
so ill-mannered that “what 
little service I had planned to 
render them was made impos- 
sible.” To read such stuff we 
might believe that once a man 
became a reporter he ceased to 
be human or humorous, and 
Richard Harding Davis with- 
holding a service from a British 
officer of whose conduct he dis- 
approves is a subject worthy to 
be frescoed in the office of the 
New York ‘Journal.’ Yet the 
man does not know he is 
absurd. He forgets that in 
these matters character is the 
true test of credibility, and 
that the “sportsmanship” of 
British officers cannot be as- 
sailed by him. But we may 
congratulate ourselves that our 
countrymen were saved the 
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humiliation of a service rendered 
by Mr Harding Davis. 

However, in nothing have the 
war-correspondents shown their 
unfitness for duty more clearly 
than in their censure of the 
censorship. They at any rate 
are not troubled by any foolish 
notions of discipline, the qual- 
ity which before all others gives 
nobility to warfare. They, in 
their pride, would yield obedi- 
ence to none, and though the 
condition of their trade is a 
strict censorship, they are vali- 
ant in abuse when they get 
home. From the intemperate 
language which some of them 
have used, we might conclude 
that war was arranged merely 
as a spectacle for the reporter's 
eye, and that any officer who 
deemed it: his duty to check the 
reporter’s “impressions” was a 
traitor to his country. The 
correspondents, in short, have 
mistaken a privilege for a right, 
and have not understood that 
the censor who lets a single 
message through has conferred 
a benefit for which the grati- 
tude of a lifetime is insufficient. 
Once upon a time there was a 
general who, misliking the cen- 
sorship, let the correspondents 
send home what messages they 
pleased at their own risk. 
“But,” said he, “your de- 
spatches will be telegraphed 
back to me, and if any offend 
me, I shall put him out of 
camp.” Such a policy as this, 
sternly enforced, would be the 
best antidote to the corre- 
spondents’ arrogance. 

Our war-correspondents, then, 
have consistently injured us. 
If perchance they have sent 
home early news, they have 
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helped the cause of our enemies, 
Worse than this, they have done 
their utmost to shake the faith 
of our soldiers in their officers, 
and thus to destroy discipline, ° 
Suppose the rank and file, who 
believe in the sacredness of 
printers’ ink, read an impudent 
depreciation of the colonel set 
over them, will they fight with 
a better spirit? Will victory 
easily alight upon the shoulders 
of him who, in a paper amiably 
sent from home, is told that he 
is being driven on to certain 
death? Again, the vanity of 
the war-correspondents has per- 
suaded them to take the generals 
under their magnificent pro- 
tection. Each of them has a 
favourite, whom with all the 
glory of a vast circulation he 
condescends to applaud. Mr 
Winston Churchill, for instance, 
will permit none of his col- 
leagues to depreciate Sir Red- 
vers Buller, while the gentle- 
man who does the war for the 
‘Manchester Guardian’ cries 
“Hands off Lord Methuen!” 
It would be shameful if it 
did not raise a smile; but so 
long as journalists are allowed 
to ride up and down battle- 
fields, so long shall we find 
these knights of the ink - pot 
patronising ‘mere soldiers” 
with the proud ignorance of 
pothouse politicians. Nor is the 
tale of their sins half told. 
Having corrected the popular 
opinion of our generals, having 
contradicted the despatches of 
the Commander-in-Chief, and 
condemned his policy, they show 
that they are still human by 
a minute attention to details. 
Wherefore they fall to glorifying 
the non-essential. They discover 
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that the delivery of letters 7000 
miles away from home has been 
irregular, or that a few choco- 
late- boxes have not reached 
their destination. Instantly 
theyclamour for reform. “What 
is the War Office about?” they 
ask indignantly. “Shall we 
any longer endure this infamous 
incapacity? Is it not time that 
a business man controlled the 
empire!” And thus _ they 
manufacture their tiny sensa- 
tions; thus they debase the 
proper dignity and purpose of 
warfare, and, with their em- 
ployers’ sanction, degrade a 
campaign to the level of Mr 
Pinkerton’s picnics. 

There are many reasons, there- 
fore, why journalists should not 
be encouraged at the seat of 
war. Can one single argument 
_be adduced in their support? 
We have only to look at the 
mass of hastily vamped - up 
literature which cumbers the 
bookshops to know that it has 
no other than a commercial 
value. The real historian of 
the war, if he arise, will hastily 
brush it aside, and will look for 
his facts in the full dispatches 
sent home by Lord Roberts. 
There were many wars fought 
before the telegraph-wire made 
all things common ; and though 
Cesar and Marlborough were 
not hampered in their move- 
ments by a set of irrespon- 
sible journalists, we are not 
ignorant of their campaigns. 
The works of the correspon- 
dents, then, are not even the 
raw material of history; and 
we may ask in wonderment, 
What is their value? They 


amuse the stay-at-home citi- 
zen, says the apologist, and 
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they bring prosperity to the 
newspapers. The prosperity of 
the newspapers is a matter of 
national indifference, and the 
stay-at-home citizen may exist 
very well without the stimulus 
of impudent falsehood. In brief, 
the habit of war-correspondence 
is an evil which knows no miti- 
gation, save the rumour that 
the expense incurred during 
the past year has emptied the 
till of many a journal. 

Yet we cannot hold the poor 
correspondent solely guilty for 
the harm which he inflicts. 
His editor and his proprietor 
must share the responsibility. 
For they impose upon the first 
comer a task which cannot be 
honestly and judicially per- 
formed. “Go out and see,” 
they say in effect to an in- 
dustrious member of their staff, 
and they forget that the human 
eye has its limitations. How- 
ever highly it be trained, it 
cannot accept more than a 
certain number of impressions. 
It begins by looking; it ends 
by seeing in phrases. In truth, 
all the tricks of our most re- 
nowned correspondents could 
be taught to a monkey, and 
so poor a result as has been 
achieved is dearly bought by 
the loss of honour and dignity. 
Nor has any safe remedy been 
devised. Mr Battersby sug- 
gests that for the future the 
correspondent should be isolated 
from the telegraph-wire. The 
suggestion is wise, so far as it 
goes. But it would be better 
still to isolate the correspondent 
not only from the telegraph- 
wire but from the battlefield 
itself. Let him stay at home 
in Fleet Street with amateur 
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nurses and hospital-spies, and 
criticise his superiors. His 
judgments will neither gain 
truth nor lose venom. 

Mr W. T. Stead, for in- 
stance, has not visited South 
Africa ; yet his malignity fades 
not in the air of England. He 
has recently published a mon- 
strous letter, which purports to 
be written by a British officer. 
“How we are waging War” is 
the title of this precious docu- 
ment, which is a- fine mix- 
ture of falsehood and bad feel- 
ing. The officer does not give 
his name; “the precautions 
necessitated by the severity of 
the censorship prevent” that— 
at least so says Mr Stead, who 
will get few to believe him. 
The officer is obviously not 
hampered by the censorship, 
for his pretended letter is 
printed in London. He with- 
holds his name for one of two 
reasons—either he is ashamed 
of himself, or he has no name 
to give. If, indeed, he be more 
than what Mr Stead might 
term an “alleged” officer, if 
he be a soldier honestly believ- 
ing the lies he is said to have 
written, he would long since 
have broken his sword. But we 
prefer to think that there ain’t 
no such person as this British 
officer, and that if he be not 
W. T. Stead himself, then 
he is another man of the 
same name. The style and 
tactics displayed in the letter 
are familiar to us. The 
“officer” is crammed with 
rhetorical tags, and contradicts 
himself from line to line. In 
one paragraph he “excludes 
isolated acts and crimes,” be- 
cause they are “due to the 
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passions and vices of hu- 
manity.” In the next he falls 
back heavily upon isolated 
cases, “that he may not be 
accused of dealing with gener- 
alities only.” Well, we do not 
propose to argue with this last 
ghost of Mr Stead’s, this poor, 
silly Julia dressed up by the 
Good Man in the hired rags 
of a soldier’s uniform. Rather, 
we would wish for its con- 
tradictions the widest circula- 
tion. Here, in large type, 
ornate with headlines, is the 
bitterest calumny which the 
enemies of England can de- 
vise, and no child could read 
it without detecting its false 
facts and fallacious reasoning. 
Moreover, as we have said 
already, character is the test 
of credibility, and even if the 
“officer’s” effusion contained 
one single consistent charge 
we would not believe it. Mr 
Stead’s careless handling of 
the truth is notorious, and 
were it for a moment possible 
that a British officer should 
recklessly bring unsupported 
and contradictory charges 
against his comrades, we be- 
lieve that no considerations of 
censorship would persuade him 
to suppress his name. How- 
ever, Mr Stead has found 
another ghost, and in all 
honesty we declare that we 
prefer Julia. 

But Mr Stead’s documents 
have a kind of psychological 
value. They reveal a character 
happily rare in the world’s ex- 
perience —a character of ar- 
rogant sentimentality. With 
nothing but a sanguine temper 
and a flood of tears to back 
him, Mr Stead is ready and 
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anxious to rule the world. He 
would establish himself as an 
amateur Providence; he would 
interfere with all men’s business, 
and brook no interference him- 
self. Many years ago he de- 
fined government as a glorified 
eavesdropping. He would have 
an ear—his own as often as 
. possible—at every keyhole, and 
by adroitly using the informa- 
tion thus collected, he would 
compel even his enemies to 
acquiescence. Wherefore his 
friends have called him “ good,” 
and truly he is “ good” with a 
“goodness” which most men 
would avoid. For instance, he 
does not count among his 
virtues the faculty of sifting 
truth from falsehood. He thinks 
it not improper to bring charges 
which he cannot substantiate, 
and when, with an active 
printing-press to aid him, he 
would calumniate large classes 
of valiant, self-sacrificing men, 
he does not shrink from anony- 
mous slander. To give the lie 
to our generals is, even for a 
“ good ” man, a dangerous enter- 
prise, and Mr Stead embarks 
upon it cheerfully with a quot- 
ation from Olive Schreiner ! 
Again, his conclusions rest upon 
the shifting sand of report, and 
the following is as good a 
specimen as another: he denies 
that the Boers misused the 
white flag, on the authority of 
a single man, who himself 
speaks by hearsay. “Dr Conan 
Doyle,” says Mr Stead, “ gives 
that calumny its death-blow.” 
Is Dr Conan Doyle, then, 
another Providence near the 
throne of Stead himself? How 
else should he give that 
“calumny” its death - blow? 
VOL, CLXVIII.—NO. MXXII. 
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If Dr Doyle’s word is absolute 
in the discussion, we must sup- 
pose that, like a bird, he could 
be in several places at once, 
that he was present at every 
battle, that he had a better 
chance of observing every small 
engagement than all the officers 
in command. If Dr Doyle has 
not these miraculous properties, 
we prefer to believe our generals, 
who have witnessed and re- 
corded the misuse of the white 
flag and other irregularities. 
But since Mr Stead is so ready 
to accept in patient humbleness 
the testimony of Dr Doyle, why 
should he refuse credence to 
British officers, who have had 
at least as good an opportunity 
of observation as the author of 
‘The Great Boer War’? The 
truth is that, for all his “‘ good- 
ness,” Mr Stead will only recog- 
nise such evidence as suits him, 
and no evidence suits him un- 
less it is to the discredit of his 
own country. 

Not long since Mr Stead 
declared that he regretted he 
was an Englishman. He may 
be assured that his regret is 
not so poignant as ours; but 
the absurd assertion brings us 
to another point in the Good 
Man’s character. He is of 
those whose vanity persuades 
them to hate their own country, 
who make it a point of honour 
to assail their compatriots on 
the lightest pretext or none. 
Of these political cannibals Fox 
is the great example, after 
whom poor Mr Stead limps 
with what bravery he may. 
The type is common enough all 
over Europe, though it is most 
generally found among subject 
races. The Jews, for instance, 
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are often the keenest of Anti- 
Semites, and M. Drumont’s 
crazy hatred of the chosen 
people is but an expression of 
wounded pride. But Mr 
Stead’s motive for hating 
England is, we fear, even less 
disinterested than M. Dru- 
mont’s motive for assailing his 
brothers. For he attacks his 
fatherland merely because that 
fatherland refuses to accept his 
governance. Once upon a time 
Mr Stead believed that he was 
a power in England, but one 
by one his illusions have been 
shattered. He knows to-day 
that no serious Briton will 
turn a sympathetic ear to his 
ravings, and he betakes himself 
cheerfully to Britain’s enemies. 
So he is no more than a curi- 
osity, an interesting specimen 
of cannibalism, who has rarely 
satisfied his rapacious maw. 
Let us, then, put him in a 
glass case with a pin through 
his back, label him in the best 
Latin that entomology affords, 
and straightway forget all about 
him and his unhappy appetite. 

It is pleasant, indeed, to turn 
from a mass of irresponsible 
criticism to the career of a hero 
who, better than any, under- 
stood the censorship of the 
press, and who never permitted 
a busybody to question his 
actions. We can easily ima- 
gine how Napoleon would have 
treated war-correspondents, had 
such persons come within his 
ken: we know well how short 
would have been the shrift of 
Mr Stead under the Emperor’s 
auspices. For there was a 
grand simplicity in Napoleon’s 
temper, which made his worst 
misdeeds heroic; and even in 
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disgrace he did not lose the 
faculty of terror. Wherefore 
he has so tightly laid hold of 
the general imagination, that 
the slenderest record of his 
words and deeds is readable and 
read. At St Helena he was 
sometimes peevish, because he 
did not suffer restraint gladly ; 
yet Lord Rosebery’s ‘ Napoleon : 
The Last Phase’ (London: Hum- 
phreys) adds to our interest 
without decreasing our admira- 
tion. It may be said at once 
that the book is temperate and 
efficient ; it is in no respect a 
great work; it does not rise 
to eloquence, nor convince its 
readers by happily found 
phrases. But it is a good 
specimen of the bookmaker’s 
art (we hope Lord Rosebery, the 
sportsman, will not mistake our 
meaning), and it is packed with 
entertainment from beginning 
toend. The author has studied 
the mass of literature which 
concerns his subject with laud- 
able energy ; he has done his 
best to sift truth from false- 
hood (and none knows better 
than he the atmosphere of deceit 
in which Napoleon chose to live); 
and if he be too lenient to the 
hero, too harsh to the man 
whose ill-fortune it was to guard 
him, the leniency may be attrib- 
uted partly to political bias, 
partly to a natural love of the 
grandiose and picturesque. 
Now, it is one of the puzzles 
of politics that Napoleon, the 
greatest tyrant of modern 
times, should have been and 
should remain the idol of the 
Radical party. The man who 
hated democracy because he 
feared the people, who would 
permit no freedom of thought 
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or speech within his dominions, 
who shot a burgomaster and 
flogged an actor, who wisely 
suppressed newspapers and 
hampered the theatre, was in 
his own time beloved by the 
Liberals of England, and is to- 
day stoutly championed by 
Lord Rosebery. The attitude 
of our ancient Radicals is quite 
intelligible. Napoleon was 
sworn to destroy England; 
Liverpool and Castlereagh were 
sworn, with Wellington’s aid, 
to protect the British Isles. 
And since nothing that Liver- 
pool and Castlereagh could do 
was right, it was evident to 
thousands of Englishmen that 
Boney was an angel of light, 
whose advent in London might 
have seemed a national triumph. 
To-day the reasoning is not so 
clear, though it is less personal ; 
yet Lord Rosebery, in doing 
rather more than justice to 


Napoleon, is a little less than 
just to the British Government. 
In the first place, he confuses 


the argument. Napoleon was 
so great, he suggests, that he 
should have been treated with 
every kindness. Concerning the 
grandeur of Napoleon, there is 
and can be no discussion; but 
it is the very grandeur of 
Napoleon which best justifies 
the severity of Lord Bathurst 
and Sir Hudson Lowe. Put 
all hypocrisy on one side, for- 
get for the moment the splen- 
did element of romance, and 
you cannot wonder that the 
English Government was reso- 
lute to keep their prisoner 
safely under lock and key. 
For many years the Tories of 
England had persisted in a 
struggle upon which depended 
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the very existence of their 
fatherland. They had van- 
quished their enemy at a vast 
expense of blood and treasure, 
and there the task should have 
ended. They did not seek the 
capture of Napoleon; he came 
to them uninvited, because he 
knew that on the Bellerophon 
lay his only hope of safety. 
Lord Liverpool sorrowfully ac- 
cepted the charge. “If the 
King of France does not feel 
himself strong enough to treat 
him as a rebel,” wrote Liver- 
pool to Castlereagh, “we are 
ready to take upon ourselves 
the custody of his person.” 
We undertook the custody of 
his person, and ever since we 
have been assailed by the very 
men whose fathers would have 
incontinently put him to death. 

There is, therefore, an obvious 
hypocrisy in the common view 
of our conduct and responsi- 
bility. We were acting, let 
it be remembered, not merely 
for ourselves we were the 
watch-dogs of Europe; and 
most men shared the belief of 
Napoleon himself, that he 
would return in triumph from 
St Helena, as he had returned 
from Elba. In Europe many 
friends were left him, besides 
our own Jacobins. He could 
once more have gained the 
control of vast wealth, and 
the superiority of his temper- 
ament was conspicuous as ever. 
What, then, could England 
have done? She could not 
shoot him—that would have 
been the choice of France. She 
could not lock hinr up in a jail 
—that might have been the 
policy of Russia or Austria. 
She did the best that was 
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possible under the circum- 
stances—she sent him to St 
Helena, with as much liberty 
as ever a prisoner enjoyed, with 
a carriage and six horses, and 
with an income of £12,000 a- 
year. For her pains she has en- 
dured eighty years of obloquy. 

Not that we would give an 
unqualified approval of our 
countrymen’s conduct. Rather 
we would suggest an apology, 
which has been too often with- 
held. The Tory Ministry of 
1815 was rather dogged than 
intelligent, and they made their 
first mistake when they ap- 
pointed Sir Hudson Lowe as 
governor of St Helena; for 
Sir Hudson Lowe, admirable 
soldier and honest man as he 
was, was neither tactful nor 
diplomatic, and he was asked 
to pit his tact against the tact 


of the greatest diplomatist in 
the world. On the other hand, 
we do not share the universal 
contempt of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
which none can feel who has 
attentively studied Mr Seaton’s 


valiant defence. But it is clear 
that Lowe was not the man for 
the place. He was at once too 
firm and too yielding. He 
strained at gnats and he swal- 
lowed camels. He conscien- 
tiously strove both to please Na- 
poleon and to win the approval 
of Lord Bathurst. He tolerated 
the intriguers who made up the 
Imperial Court ; and it is small 
wonder that, irritable himself, 
he increased the irritation of 
the others. For he faced no 
ordinary task, no ordinary an- 
tagonist. No sooner did Na- 
poleon land in St Helena than 
he devised la politique de Long- 
wood —a plan cunningly de- 
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signed to wear down the 
strongestforbearance. He would 
neither accept favours nor en- 
dure slights. He stood upon 
his dignity, and resented policy. 
Whatever method of concilia- 
tion Sir Hudson might have 
adopted was foredoomed to 
failure, because Napoleon, with 
his eye upon Europe, was de- 
termined to win sympathy be- 
yond the limits of St Helena, 
because he was, in effect, play- 
ing to the gallery. Of course he 
acted well within his right, and 
none can say that he did not 
play the game according to the 
rules. Lowe was his jailer, and 
it was his business to make him 
feel the discomfort of the posi- 
tion. On the other hand, Lowe 
also did no more than he should. 
He, too, was playing a game far 
more difficult than Napoleon’s, 
since he faced an adversary of 
genius, and essayed a game that 
he was predestined to lose. To 
either side, therefore, we should 
at this distance of time yield 
our measure of sympathy. And 
we believe that Napoleon, at 
any rate, was too good a sports- 
man not to justify Sir Hudson’s 
conduct. When the Emperor 
died the game was played out, 
and the Emperor had won 
nearly every trick. Nor was 
he the man to whine, save in 
public, at his adversary’s method 
of play; and his last act was to 
urge his friends to make peace 
with the governor. 

A confusion of argument, 
then, has prevented Lord Rose- 
bery from doing justice to his 
countrymen, — has revived in 
his mind something of the old 
Jacobin heresy. But, if we 
except this blindness of hero- 
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worship, we shall find in Lord 
Rosebery’s book much that is 
interesting and valuable. Above 
all, he characterises the strange, 
paltry world of Longwood with 
much lucidity. Gourgaud, Las 
Cases, Bertrand —he sums 
them all up, and we agree with 
him that the ingenious Boswell, 
that was Gourgaud, is both 
trustworthy and entertaining. 
And after all, when discussion 
is at an end, and when we are 
tired of assailing or defending 
Sir Hudson Lowe, there remains 
in the literature of St Helena a 
vast mass of admirable talk. 
Some may prefer the Napoleon 
of the suppressed letters, the 
Emperor whose pen was as a 
cutting sword, the hero who 
would have flung the cardinals 
into cold baths, and who rated 
all the kings of his own making 


as an angry master rates his 


schoolboys. In truth, no man 
ever wielded the pen of sove- 
reignty with a finer decision. 
But, highly as we admire these 
finished exercises in dominant 
vituperation, we are not sure 
that we do not prefer the 
Napoleon of St Helena. The 
style is no longer the style 
of action. A quiet spirit of 
familiar reminiscence silences 
the voice of command. The 
reflection of the gossip replaces 
the authority of the monarch. 
In the pages of Gourgaud and 
others, faithfully reproduced by 
Lord Rosebery, we seem to look 
upon Napoleon seated at his 
hearth with his dressing-gown 
around him. Even his readers 
are admitted to an intimacy 
which the Emperor in his 
might admitted to no man, and, 
as we should expect, the Em- 
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peror says nothing that de- 
tracts from our respect. The 
intelligence is as vivid as ever, 
only it is exercised upon fresh 
topics. The pride is as lofty as 
of old, but it is a pride in mat- 
ters more trivial than a throne. 
*“T made Ossian the fashion,” 
he boasts with perfect truth. 
“The income-tax is a good 
tax,” he says on another occa- 
sion, “for every one grumbles 
at it, which shows that every 
one pays it.” Rare among men 
by his triumph, Napoleon is 
also rare among men by an 
appreciation of his own career. 
He is one of the few who have 
been conscious of their own 
drama. Taking up a year- 
book of his reign one day, “It 
was a fine empire,” he said; 
“TI ruled eighty-three millions 
of human beings—more than 
half the population of Europe.” 
And again he murmurs, “ After 
all, what a romance my life has 
been!” It had, indeed; but 
most, even of the mighty, have 
taken their life for granted. 
At St Helena, however, he 
thought of the future as much 
as of the past. Now and again 
he discusses his generals, or 
declares in an admirable epi- 
gram that “Talleyrand is sure 
to die in his bed.” But theol- 
ogy had a constant interest for 
him, and he never tired of 
reading the Bible to his com- 
panions. Moses he found an 
“able man,” and once he pro- 
posed to write his campaigns. 
In matters of controversy he 
was by no means orthodox. 
He objected to Christianity, 
he said, because it is not suf- 
ficiently ancient; and _ then 
inconsequently declared him- 
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self a Mohammedan. Another 
day he is a stern materialist. 
“ Say what you like,” he argues, 
with a foretaste of Darwinism, 
“everything is matter, more 
or less organised. When out 
hunting I had the deer cut 
open, and saw that their in- 
terior was the same as that of 
aman. A man is only a more 
perfect being than a dog or a 
tree, and living better. The 
plant is the first link in a chain 
of which man is the last. I 
know that this is all contrary 
to religion, but it is my opinion 
that we are all matter.” It 
is contrary to religion; but we 
should not expect orthodoxy 
from the man who kidnapped 
a pope, and who made the 
Church an instrument of policy. 
Yet he is not always dogmatic ; 
and another day he confesses 
that “there is so much that one 
does not know, that one cannot 
explain.” Scepticism, indeed, is 
his constant attitude, and no 
discussion with Gourgaud or 
Bertrand can shift him from it. 

His judgment of the English 
is generally favourable. He 
holds us good soldiers and bad 
diplomatists. Above all, he 
praises our loyalty. “Had I 
been in 1815,” he says with 
justice, “the choice of the 
English as I was of the 
French, I might have lost the 
battle of Waterloo without los- 
ing a vote in the Legislature 
or a soldier from my ranks. I 
should have won the game.” 
That is not the opinion of a 
man tortured into hatred and 
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revolt by unspeakable mean- 
ness. But the strangest trait 
of all is the frankness where- 
with he discusses his family 
and his wives. He thinks ill 
of his brothers, and he doesn’t 
think he ever loved anybody, 
which is probably true. On 
the other hand, he hated much, 
and most of all he hated the 
people, as well he might, hav- 
ing witnessed the Revolution. 
That early impression was in- 
effaceable, and though for the 
moment he adopted the cant 
of the time, the democracy 
was always loathsome to him. 
Maybe nothing less than the 
Revolution could have opened 
the doors of France to his 
genius; but it was his genius 
which alone could have crushed 
the fury of the mob. For him- 
self, he regretted his solitary, 
quiet death. It spoiled the 
scenic effect of his life, and 
no man was ever more careful 
of scenic effect than he. “To 
die at Borodino,” he said, 
“would have been to die like 
Alexander: to be killed at 
Waterloo would have been a 
good death: perhaps Dresden 
would have been better: but 
no better at Waterloo. The 
love of the people, their re- 
gret.” He died almost alone, 
surrounded by a few of the 
mediocrities, whom, as Studhal 
says, he always loved. But 
it was as [Empereur that his 
body entered the Invalides, and 
it is as [’Empereur that he 
will live with the life of the 
world. 
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THE PASSING 


A Group of British officers, 
of which the writer formed one, 
was lately listening to the 
remarks of an _ educated, if 
slightly offensive, Boer official 
upon the war. In the course 
of them he made the following 
statement: “This war has 
caused to arise a mutual re- 
spect between my people and 
yours, hitherto unknown to 
either.” The remark was re- 
ceived in silence whilst the 
speaker was yet present, and 
contemptuously pooh - poohed 
when he had gone. “ Respect, 
indeed! My people and yours,” 
the Boers and the British 
Empire in one breath, the ele- 
phant and the earwig which 
annoyed him! The remark 
was preposterous. Deep down 
in the hearts of those militaires 
lurked the conviction that it 
was true! 

To the mere unthinking 
soldier there has been some- 
thing infinitely pathetic in this 
struggle. I say to the mere 
soldier, for of course the great 
Public, affairé and astute as it 
is, up to every move on the 
board, and well behind all 
the scenes its unique national 
safety does not require it to 
be actually in, is perfectly 
aware that it has been a war 
of just vengeance upon a bully- 
ing, treacherous, and cowardly 
conglomeration of bigots, dead 


to all that vivifies the world, 


hating all that other men love, 
quenching all that other men 
call light. In which respect, 
as in others, the campaign 
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OF A NATION. 


has been unique. It is the 
soldiers who have been toler- 
ant, while the great civilian 
world at home shouted at them 
to slay and spare not. Hardly 
a general but has been charged 
with “criminal lenience” to the 
captives, or the men he should 
have made the captives, of his 
bow and spear ; hardly a victory 
which has not been discounted 
in the public press because the 
bayonets were not pushed home 
over their very spring - catches 
in blood. And all very right 
and proper. War is not a pic- 
nic, and it must be ended as 
soon as possible with little con- 
sideration for the vanquished. 
Proclamations, as will be shown 
later, have been diluted with too 
much of the milk of human 
kindness; flying commandos 
have been allowed to gallop 
away in affright unmolested. 
We have not done “what the 
Russians would have done”; but 
the question is, Is it inveterate 
folly to say that we have done 
as much as we ought, and 
enough to make a future loyal 
and loving son of the child we 
have had to chastise? Let me 
say at once that I have no in- 
tention of answering it, ne sutor, 
&c., to say nothing of a much 
more obstructive tag, non-possu- 
mus; but it may not be uninter- 
esting to travel as far as the 
half-way house to the answer, a 
little understanding of the Boer 
‘himself, as apart from what is 
nearly his negative pole, his 
leader. 

It is curious that a nation so 
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rich in historical experience as 
our own should have made the 
callow mistake of damning a 
whole community because of its 
having gone astray like sheep 
after false and thieving shep- 
herds ; yet this is exactly what 
the English nation has done. It 
is not a usual error of ours 
either. Many a time and oft 
have we thrashed an enemy 
with one hand whilst with the 
other we wiped away a tear 
for the faults we secretly half 
admired. To take recent in- 
stances: how loudly sang the 
leading articles of the nobility 
of the hillmen of the Indian 
frontier, those handsome Afridis 
and Orakzais, gentlemen of the 
mountains, with stuff in them 
as sterling as that which com- 
posed the men whose corpses 
they mutilated! They meant 
no harm, bless them, by break- 
ing their solemn oaths up there 
amongst the peaks: it was 
all that unmentionable mad 
Mullah, or perhaps the Amir, 
unsolved political x, or perhaps 
again the huge, glum Russian 
bear, for ever hibernating in the 
background. The Dervishes, 
too, no language could describe 
the romantic grandeur of that 
inchoate mass of bandits. Was 
it because they were obliging 
enough to rush upon the Lee- 
Metfords in what may be called 
the “ hundred-acre formation,” 
or because there were ugly 
whispers of red breeches and 
képis—the uniform of the mis- 
leaders of innocence — having 
been seen in their camps? But 


the poor Boers have had to do ° 


without anything of this sort, 
and wondrous well they have 
managed. Nothing romantic 
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about them, with their dingy 
clothes, their rough tats, and 
their squab, unshaven features. 
Nothing heroic either: have 
they not kept pusillanimously 
under cover when heaven 
has afforded them unlimited 
glorious chances of coming 
out into the open? Nothing 
noble or sentimental; these 
things are not for men named 
Swart or Potgieter or Coetzee! 
Led by villains, they have out- 
villained their leaders, Think 
of the “white flag incidents,” 
numberless, unspeakable for 
treachery and cruelty. Think 
of, think of—everything! The 
case against these cursed Dutch- 
men is overwhelming: it is 
needless to multiply indict- 
ments; they are abominable, 
impossible, they have been a 
terrible hindrance to _ our 
troops; they must go under! 
Poor Boers! Yes, you must 
go under, you are an anach- 
ronism, a stumbling - block, a 
“black patch” upon the map 
of Progress; but before you 
disappear, hear a soldier confess 
that this is all that is amiss 
with you. You are not vile, 
cowardly, or even more treach- 
erous than a similarly com- 
pounded olla podrida of un- 
disciplined Europeans would 
be. You are not impossible. 
Nay, you are very possible 
indeed, and will, under cleaner 
rule, emerge from the pit into 
which you have fallen, to plant 
your ungainly, useful feet upon 
sunlit ground again. We have 
beaten you, but pride in the 
victory should be sufficient 
consolation. Men do_ not 
throw up their hats and cheer 
when they have stepped upon 
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a beetle, but only when they 
have overcome something for- 
midable. Vile or not, we 
have beaten you, and we cheer. 
Reflect and be comforted ! 

If the average Englishman 
were asked to give his idea of 
the Boer nation, he would 
probably reply enigmatically, 
“They are not a simple, pastoral 
people.” What fun has been 
poked at this claim of theirs, 
bitter fun too for the most 
part, bristling with the con- 
tempt which all men, Pecksniff 
included, always feel for Peck- 
snifianism. Yet it is difficult 
for one who has seen anything 
of the Boer at home to describe 
him otherwise than as simple 
and pastoral. The latter he is 
of course: it is unnecessary to 
waste time in proving the 
‘obvious. He is a farmer of 
farmers; his whole horizon, 
mental as well as geographical, 
is bounded by his two or three 
hundred acres of veldt and 
mealies. Except on occasions 
of direct necessity or solemnity, 
such as infrequent shopping ex- 
peditions, or those curious fore- 
gatherings of the unsociable 
called Nachtmaalen, he never 
leaves his ring-fence. He is 
the most unclubbable man on 
earth. Not only does he shun 
the sight of his neighbour, but 
he will not if he can help it 
even gaze upon his neighbour’s 
house. Many a Dutch farm is 
most studiously located, so that 
it and the nearest homestead 
may be mutually invisible. 
He thinks and dreams (chiefly 
dreams, for he is an astounding 
sleeper) of his little domain and 
its population of beasts, children, 
and Kaffirs (I name them in 
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order of merit). He dies upon 
it and is buried upon it, as his 
father was before him, and as 
his loose-limbed lout of a son 
will be after him. 

Now as to his simplicity. 
Let me here point out that the 
converse of simplicity is not, 
as the vast majority of my 
countrymen seem to believe, 
cunning. Nay, more, as stu- 
dents of national character are 
well aware, so far from being 
antitheses these two qualities 
go more often than not hand 
in hand. The savage is simple, 
he is also invariably cunning ; 
so it is with the Boer. He is 
cunning to adegree,—no greater 
adept at petty overreaching 
ever lived. No tie of relation- 
ship or affection is so close that 
the loved one is safe from his 
extraordinary meanness and his 
passion for getting something 
for nothing. And yet there is 
no man easier deceived by the 
appearance of honesty, obviously 
a providential disposition of the 
nettle and dock-leaf order in a 
land of swindlers. If every 
Dutchman robs and lies to his 
neighbour, the victims rob and 
lie to their spoilers with equal 
success when their turn comes. 
On small issues matters thus 
equalise themselves in a very 
satisfactory manner. It is on 
the big issues that trouble 
comes, when colossal rogues 
with quite abnormal honesty 
writ large upon their features, 
and the inferential integrity of 
bottomless money - bags behind 
them,—when such folks as these 
come frankly in at the farm- 
yard gate and offer tremendous 
somethings for comparative 
nothings, it is then that our 
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Boer, whilst assuming his cun- 
ningest aspect, shows the utter 
simplicity, nay, to coin a word, 
simpleton-ness of his character. 
Try and “do” him over an ox, 
and you will fail. But his 
allegiance and faith, and eventu- 
ally his very country, are yours 
if you play your cards right. 
The British nation are great 
discoverers, but they let the 
Hollanders make this discovery 
first ; and they have been fight- 
ing to make up the leeway ever 
since, adding to the severity of 
the struggle by their persistence 
in regarding the Boer as 2 deep 
plotter, whereas his very sim- 
plicity has been the most im- 
movable obstacle from start to 
finish, They have done it at 
last. They need never fear a 
recrudescence of trouble in 
South Africa. But it would 
be far otherwise were the Boers 
really what we have so long 
considered them, crafty and art- 
ful intriguers. They would 
then lie low, and bide their 
time, as beaten plotters have 
done before, as many believe 
that the vast Indian population 
is doing now, as the Chinese 
have certainly been doing since 
our last domiciliary visit. 

This petty cunning of the 
Boer, the dominating trait in 
his character, is particularly 
noteworthy in that to it must 
be attributed by far the greater 
part of his unexpected success 
in the field. In higher tactics 
he has  confessedly failed. 
Beaten armies have retired 
before him unpursued and at 
their leisure; important stra- 
tegical points have been need- 
lessly abandoned, unimportant 
ones wastefully garrisoned ; ob- 
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vious flank movements have 
been misconstrued into feints, 
and frontal attacks allowed to 
roll back without the annihila- 
tion they merited. In fact, the 
greatest condemnation one can 
pass upon the Boer strategy is, 
that it has been as faulty 
throughout the war as that of 
the British at the outset. But 
there are few soldiers who will 
not freely admit that in indi- 
vidual action, in what may be 
called man-to-man tactics, the 
Boers have been exasperatingly 
superior to our own people. 
How seldom our patrols and 
scouts have been able to catch 
theirs napping may be judged 
by the vast amount of triumph 
lavished upon solitary instances. 
The “personal encounter” his- 
tory of this campaign would be 
a volume of absorbing interest. 
The writer has heard, of course, 
numberless true accounts of 
such episodes, often from men 
who emerged from them 
wounded, too often from eye- 
witnesses who saw the Briton 
fire his last shot, not half as 
often as one would like from 
the vanquisher in the tourney. 
The net result is what I have 
stated, that in small cunning 
the Boer is unequalled, and con- 
sequently holds in small affairs 
a great advantage over braver, 
but less guileful, opponents. 
But it must not be inferred 
that the Boers are cowards. 
No more contemptible injus- 
tice was ever done to beaten 
enemies than that which by 
far too great a portion of our 
usually impartial press has 
been done to these Dutchmen. 
Instances of bravery, nay, of 
heroism, have been so numerous 
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and so sustained, that it would 
be an insult to the doers of the 
deeds to catalogue them in any 
way as lusus nature in dis- 
positions naturally craven ; and 
of collective heroism, withal, 
astonishing in a soldiery brought 
up in a school of pure indi- 
vidualism. Witness the staunch 
stand in the trenches at Pieter’s 
Hill, under a rain of huge pro- 
jectiles the like of which no 
soldier has ever seen before, or 
the dash upon Broadwood’s 
guns at Tigerpoort, or the for- 
lorn-hope against Wagon Hill, 
when, if the British army had 
not been blessed with souls as 
bold, it had surely lost a 
division from its list, and a 
town from its safe keeping. 
The British army can ill brook 
such enemies being labelled 
“cowards.” The Boers are 
brave men: in the name of fair 
play, let no one state other- 
wise, and let all, if possible, 
refrain from criticism too scath- 
ing because their tactics are 
not ours, because they have a 
rooted objection to the open, 
to being surrounded, or to 
fighting at the bottom of a 
hill when the top is available 
to them. We can assure the 
reader that their antipathy to 
these things is shared to the 
full by our own troops, though 
certainly there have been in- 
cidents which might give colour 
to the supposition that such 
circumstances were actually 
preferable to them! 

The many white flag inci- 
dents it is of course impossible 
to defend, even if defence were 
our object. The writer holds 
no brief for the Boers; he has 
had, and still has, pendente lite, 
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that healthy animosity towards 
them without which a cam- 
paign would be a terrible ordeal 
to a conscientious man. The 
incidents have been detestable 
and inexcusable. No amount 
of savage warfare (some one 
must write a history of the 
combats, literally & outrance, 
between Boers and blacks) can 
palliate them; no amount of 
battle-smoke can hide the red 
stain of pure unadulterated 
murder of white men by white 
men. I have often spoken of 
this matter to Dutchmen, and 
the only excuses worth men- 
tioning have been, firstly, the 
savage warfare plea; and, 
secondly, that the offenders 
were no Dutchmen at all, but 
foreigners, Frenchmen or Irish. 
This, as a matter of fact, has 
been proved a lie; but it is 
needless to expatiate upon the 
matter. Treachery brings its 
own punishment, not the least 
of which is the profound sym- 
pathy felt by British for the 
few honourable Boer fighting 
men, whose honour has been 
irretrievably besmirched by the 
deeds of their comrades. It 
may be taken as an axiom 
that, next to defeating the 
enemy, an army’s greatest de- 
sire is to win his admiration 
and respect. The “white flag 
incidents” have wellnigh ban- 
ished both on our part. The 
writer can state from his per- 
sonal knowledge that the loss 
has not been unnoticed and un- 
regretted by at least a few, and 
the best, Dutchmen. 

It is, of course, impossible to 
speak with any certainty at 
this stage; but it would really 
seem as if the “conquest idea,” 
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so universally attributed to the 
Boers at the commencement of 
hostilities, was but another 
journalistic myth. I have had 
ample opportunity lately of 
unobtrusively elucidating many 
little points in the Boer argu- 
ment, hithertoi obscure or 
wrongly illuminated, to the 
great enlightenment of myself, 
at least. Not by questioning, 
of course—that is a fatal 
method of attempting to extract 
the truth from a Transvaaler, 
possibly the most frank and 
accomplished liar of all the 
motley sons of Sapphira—but 
by the noting of chance re- 
marks, listening to tales of woe, 
boring in the extreme except in 
so far as they might contain 
evidence of disappointed aspira- 
tions or greed. With the best 
or worst will in the world, no 
shred of the Pretoria to Durban 
theory could be fitted in, not a 
suspicion of contemplated flesh- 
pots in the Garden Colony, never 
a hint of the sea-coast, at least 
in the case of the hundred or so 
typical burghers to whom it 
has been my duty to be guide, 
confidant, and friend during 
the past ten weeks. It seems 
a pity to destroy picturesque 
ideals; but I am almost com- 
pelled to believe that a vast 
percentage of the Boers went 
out on commando against the 
English for the unromantic but 
apparently sufficient reason 
“that they were told to”! A 
non-existent ambition has been 
manufactured for them: if 
there is an itch from which the 
mass of the Boer nation suffers 
less than any other, it must be 
the cacoethes regendi. The very 
notion of conquest, what it 
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implies, and the advantages 
accruing from it, must be 
necessarily absent from minds 
stunted by generations of the 
pettiest of agricultural calcula- 
tions, and inhabiting bodies 
which have existed upon the 
same mealie-fields since they 
became bodies. The explana- 
tion is an ignoble one; but it is 
possibly as true as many others 
of its level would be found to 
be, if people would but consent 
to pull the Boer down from the 
pedestal of accomplished avarice 
and intrigue built up for him 
by twenty years of dislike and 
complete misconception. He is 
not a heroic scoundrel, but an 
oafish, solid, slow, and obedient 
underling, who does “what he 
is told,” and would not under- 
stand his Adelphi reputation if 
it were explained to him. 

Too much capital, again, has 
been made out of his well- 
known hatred of the British 
nation. It exists, of course, and 
is very bitter and deep-seated ; 
it is, in fact, the third portion 
of his creed, the other two being 
his God, a force acting directly 
upon his atomic fate and inter- 
ests, and his farm, which, God- 
ridden, colours his whole life 
from birth to death. It may 
appear blasphemous to refer to 
the Almighty as a “force,” or 
to any human belonging as 
being “ridden” by Him; but 
this is literally the Boer con- 
ception of the Supreme Being. 
His vote would be “solid” on 
many of the controversial ques- 
tions which vex the souls of 
churchmen at home,—the Act- 
ual Presence, for instance, or 
the efficacy of prayer—Burgher 
prayer, that is—for is he not 
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taught to consider himself as 
one of God’s only chosen? Evil 
times are to him punishments 
for sin, joyous ones rewards for 
virtue: he is a bigot of bigots, 
and would be a fanatic if his 
religious convictions had ever 
been set on fire by attrition 
with disbelief. And his hatred 
of us and all our ways is as 
immovable and as uninstructed. 
But it is difficult, in the light of 
recent gleanings impossible, to 
believe that it is strong enough 
to have drawn him into a tre- 
mendous conflict, and more 
wonderful still to have kept him 
in it. After all, there is nothing 
definite in his hatred—it is but 
a nebulous creed- feeling. I 
have puzzled many a Boer by 
entreating him to state his case 
against us. Whilst he was 
victorious his martyrising him- 
self in uncomfortable laagers, 
and on the windy summits of 
mountains (the Boer hates a 
hill), was intelligible enough. 
But when the tide turned, and 
according to his own most 
ingrained faith his God was 
no longer on his side, a 
hatred ten times as great 
could never have kept him in 
the field. Noman in the world 
has a surer instinct as to when 
a thing ceases to be “good 
enough.” Something stronger 
must be looked for, and it is 
to be found, I think, in the 
reiterated reason given by the 
Dutchmen themselves, “ be- 
cause they were told to,” be- 
cause a thing more powerful 
than religion, or home ties, or 
hatred, had got its grip upon 
them — public opinion — none 
the less resistless because it 
was the creation of one great, 
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but evil and short-sighted man, 
in his turn under the influence 
of many little but far-seeing 
men, at the very time he 
imagined his influence over 
them to be most paramount. 
A dull majority is a sure prey 
to a smart minority, a truism 
of government to which the 
Boers are no exception. This 
has been pointed out before so 
often, that the excuse for re- 
peating it must be, that it has 
as constantly been urged as an 
additional crime of the Dutch, 
instead of as a palliation of 
what, after all, has been no 
crime, only a colossal blunder. 

Aiding and abetting this re- 
sistless public opinion, there 
has existed a discipline amongst 
the Boer nation of which the 
world, the Boers themselves, 
never dreamt. The quick wits 
in the political Hoofdlaager 
have handled it with consum- 
mate skill: perhaps they even 
created it. Events like the 
Jameson raid strengthened and 
confirmed it. I do not here 
speak of military discipline in 
the field, though that has been 
sufficiently marvellous and un- 
expected ; but of what may be 
called domestic and political 
discipline, amenability as a 
whole to orders from head- 
quarters, malleability under 
one pair of strong hands, ac- 
quiescence in uncomfortable 
schemes stated to be for the 
public good,—qualities only to 
be expected, as a rule, in com- 
monweals of very ancient found- 
ation, whose units have learnt 
to trust their leaders and each 
other. The Boers have trusted 
neither. In spite of his heroics 
and his heavy polls, Paul 
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Kruger has always been a sus- 
pected man; and as for his 
neighbour, the Boer distrusts 
him by nature. The nation 
was too young for mutual 
faith ; the President’s rule was 
too old not to have been dis- 
credited, yet the nation pulled 
as one team to the President’s 
driving. A unique spectacle, 
for which I maintain we may 
thank the virile, scoundrelly 
scene-shifters at Pretoria. 
Now that the rugged old 
coachman has driven them to 
their political doom, another 
curious circumstance may be 
remarked which will no doubt 
be made much of by future his- 
torians. In the past the law 
of life has seemed to have been 
much the same for communities 
as for individuals — both have 
their birth in pain and trouble, 
their early difficulties, their 
strong youth and stronger 
manhood, their gradual decline 
and ultimate fall. No nation 
has ever leapt at once into 
maturity or been dashed to ex- 
tinction without many premoni- 
tory totterings. Yet here we 
have a nation cut off from its 
purely national life in the very 
flower of its youth—nay, before 
it has, so to speak, forgotten its 
teeth-cutting. Kruger’s régime 
has been the Boers’ first step 
upon the world’s ladder ; it has 
been their last. Henceforth, 
however high they may climb, 
it will not be the Vierkleur that 
bears the strange device Fxcel- 
sior. Surely there must be 
some explanation known to 
students of progress for this 
early death of a strong young 
man. The corruption of his 
mentors does not explain it. 
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Other nations have worried 
their way to centuries of pros- 
perity under more unscrupulous 
leadership, nations, too, with 
far less natural backbone than 
that which stiffens these sons of 
Holland. All nations, in fact, 
have started with “might is 
right ” as their motto, until the 
squeamishness born of civilisa- 
tion and security has led them 
to apply to the Herald’s College 
of the world for a reversal of 
the brazen legend. Have these 
Dutchmen been peculiarly un- 
fortunate? It would seem so, 
since fate has led them to collide 
with the only race the world 
has ever seen which gains in 
vigour with increasing age. 
The British nation is giving 
the lie to all history and all 
rules. Its “life’”—from the 
insurance-office point of view 
—is a marvel. Tabulatorily 
speaking, it is a monstrosity, 
and perhaps wonder is there- 
fore wasted when it rises in 
what;should be decrepit senility, 
and imperturbably absorbs a 
youthful nation rejoicing in its 
strength! But this is but the 
speculation of an ignoramus. 
Some hand skilled in the 
analysis of “movements” and 
great happenings generally 
should set to work on a prob- 
lem so enthralling that even 
an ignoramus can be vastly 
interested in its solution. 

Of the military discipline of 
the Boers it would be unneces- 
sary to speak had it not been 
so consistently impugned from 
the beginning of the war up to 
its present stage. As I write 
(the early days of September) 
the Boer main body is being 
hustled back into its last corner 
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after a retirement of unprece- 
dented mileage and hurry, and 
there is every indication of its 
planting its back against the 
wall for a final stand, or, worse 
still, breaking up into small 
and desperate bodies, to con- 
tinue the struggle north of the 
Middleburg - Delagoa railway. 
Think what this army of Louis 
Botha’s has done and suffered, 
and let us hear no more of 
Boer demoralisation. First of 
all, some months of unexpected 
success with a British army 
corps, recoiling from tremend- 
ous and pluckily defended posi- 
tions, weary and decimated, 
and not shattered only because 
of its own magnificent dis- 
cipline. Even in those for- 
tunate days we heard not a 
little of dissension and insub- 
ordination in the Boer ranks, of 
multitudes being “sick of the 
war.” Then after February 
16, when the great fort be- 
hind Colenso had to be hur- 
riedly evacuated, nothing but 
retreat after retreat, flight 
after flight, herculean toil at 
intrenchments, rendered use- 
less by outflanking movements, 
loss of conquered ground, 
worst of all, loss of a prize 
long looked on as already 
won—Ladysmith and its gar- 
rison. Bad news from all sides, 
loss of Kimberley, of Mafeking, 
of Bloemfontein, of Pretoria, of 
everything they had hoped to 
win, of everything they never 
thought to lose. It is safe to 
say the Boers have too much 
innate knowledge of war to 
have allowed themselves to 
get unduly elated over the 
minor successes which set off 
these vital losses. One can 
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imagine, for instance, the cui 
bono feeling with which the 
commandos flying eastwards 
from Pretoria heard of the 
capture of a British battalion 
at Roodeval. What relief, 
when fifty battalions were 
hard at their heels, with that 
little grey man in their midst, 
with his map, and his telescope, 
and his quiet confabulations 
with the huge, iron-faced der- 
vish-killer he had brought with 
him? What relief, when up 
from Ermelo the growling of 
bulldog Buller was already 
audible, unshakable man, with 
his unbreakable battalions? 
What relief, even though De 
Wet was whirling about the 
Free State like a wasp in a 
bedroom, stinging pluckily, and 
evading all the heavy eager 
hands smacking at him? There 
are not many instances in his- 
tory of an army sustaining 
misfortunes so many and so 
grievous, and yet remaining 
an army. When we consider 
the composition of Botha’s 
force, the perfect freedom of 
his men to come and go as 
they please, the certain safety 
for them if they basely go, 
the certain peril if they stoutly 
stay, that they stay and pre- 
sent front after front, endure 
smashing after smashing, is 
to my mind a spectacle as 
admirable as it is marvellous, 
and to a British soldier—who 
wants to get home—exasperat- 
ing! The discipline that can 
do these things must be of 
the best, for meanwhile an 
article of the creed is jogging 
every conscience: the farm is 
going to rack and ruin, and 
another month’s idleness for 
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the plough means that most 
awful of catastrophes, a crop- 
less spring. Yet the plough 
remains idle, and the frau 
shades her eyes in vain as 
she looks for the form of her 
absent “man” across the great 
yellow rolls of the veldt. Some- 
thing infinitely pathetic, is there 
not, in all this, though we know 
well enough that the absentee 
is away fighting for the most 
nefarious tyranny that ever 
cursed a land? Let us allow 
him his excuse: it has been 
accepted from far worse men. 
To his blinded eyes that nefari- 
ous tyranny spelt liberty. Poor 
Burgher! Will nothing but ex- 
termination alter the reading? 
It looks very much like it, 
but your blood will not be upon 
your own head. 

It was Lord Beaconsfield 
who said, in answer to a lady 
gushing over the noble traits 
brought out from men by war, 
that for one fine quality ten 
evil ones were produced. It is 
very doubtful if he was right ; 
but if for the word “evil” he 
had substituted “curious” or 
“illogical,” the apophthegm 
would have been indisputable. 
Two incidents occur to the 
writer which may be of interest 
as sidelights on the Boer char- 
acter. A party of mounted 
infantrymen, carelessly ap- 
proaching a farm over which 
the white flag of surrender 
was flying, were surprised by 
a volley from its walls, and 
galloped away, leaving one of 
their number dead upon the 
ground. When they had dis- 
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appeared, one of the treacherous 
shooters came out from the 
farm-building and added to his 
atrocious villainy by robbing 
the still warm corpse of £15, 
Some time afterwards, when 
that little party had almost for- 
gotten the occurrence, as men 
do in this land of swift for- 
gettings, a Boer bearing a white 
flag entered their camp, and on 
behalf of a comrade, who desired 
to be nameless, handed in to the 
murdered man’s commanding 
officer the sum of £15! 

The second incident is similar, 
and almost more inexplicable. 
The scene is of the same descrip- 
tion, too—a white-flagged farm, 
with a party of mounted men 
approaching it. This time, 
however, the black attendant 
circumstances are blacker, for 
those horsemen are proceeding 
to the farm by express invita- 
tion of a number of Dutchmen 
within, who have formally inti- 
mated their desire to surrender, 
and have asked to be escorted 
into camp, as they fear to come 


alone. A volley, as before, and 
several empty saddles; one 
white sergeant and_ several 


black scouts killed on the spot, 
and a trooper with a smashed 
thigh upon the ground. Out 
come the assassins and carry 
the wounded man into the 
house, where there is a field- 
cornet. That trooper after- 
wards described the attentions 
he received as womanly, and 
shortly afterwards left for his 
own camp in an ambulance- 
waggon, with a “tip” from the 
field-cornet in his pocket!? 





1 These are facts,—the victim in the first instance being a soldier of Thorney- 
croft’s Mounted Infantry, and in the second a trooper of Lord Strathcona’s in- 


comparable Horse. 
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Possibly every campaign ever 
fought may supply curios of 
human nature equally puzzling 
to the analyst ; but the above 
would be difficult to beat. 
Alas! they are straws which, 
we fear, do not show which way 
the prevailing wind of the Boer 
character blows ; for they might 
indicate a sense of honour, or at 
least a film of conscience over a 
bottomless well of remorseless- 
ness. Neither honour nor con- 
science has much place in the 
moral composition of the Trans- 
vaaler. Men who know him 
well would repudiate a charge 
of cynicism, because they attrib- 
uted the first amende to a fear 
on the part of the repentant 
thief of being recognised and 
brought to book; and the second 
as a desperate attempt to soothe 
the angry Britons into sparing 
the farm from whose windows 
their comrade was murdered. 
They might not be far wrong in 
the present instances, at any 
rate. The “first murderer” is 
at this moment a fugitive on the 
face of the veldt, afraid to fight 
on, more afraid to surrender, a 
piteous son of Cain; and an 
organised conspiracy is lying 
its best and hardest to obtain 
release and compensation for 
the owner of the second farm, 
which a night or two later 
blazed as a burning ghat 
over the poor sergeant’s dead 


The Boers have almost uni- 
formly treated their prisoners 
well, for which they have ob- 
tained more credit than the 
act deserves. Strange as it 
may seem, there is a universal 
disposition amongst fighting 
men to be civil and attentive 
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to their captives, which may 
explain in some measure why 
a general, the soul of British 
honour, suffered the foul hand 
of an assassin to lie in friend- 
ship in his own for a moment. 
How Tommy squirmed and 
swore, ay, and his officers too, 
when they heard of the enter- 
tainment offered to that wretch 
of Potchefstroom — ham and 
champagne, and a guard of 
honour, and a _ bear - leading 
general officer to see the crea- 
ture safely and comfortably 
down to the sea—what time 
they themselves were crouching, 
half-starved and desperately 
weary, in the bullet - pocked 
sangars of Pieter’s Hill! One 
wonders what the Boers thought 
of it all. They are peculiarly 
insusceptible of kindness, hav- 
ing that much of savagery in 
them which leads them to mis- 
construe it into weakness. How 
obvious their astonishment has 
been at the treatment meted 
out to them when they have 
fallen into our hands! It is to 
be feared that the “pass” sys- 
tem, by which a surrendering 
Burgher is permitted to return 
to his farm, with privileges as 
if he had never lifted rifle 
against us at all, has undone 
a great deal of the good our 
victories have done for us. 
The “simpleton’s argument” 
must be carried to its logical 
conclusion if it is to be effectual. 
The reinstatement of farmers 
should have been invested with 
more ceremony, and after a 
longer interval between the 
time of surrender and of return 
to the farm. It has been al- 
most amusing to see the stream 
of Burghers trotting in to some 
3R 
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of the camps, handing over the 
Mausers, gabbling over the 
oath (which most of them do 
not understand at all, so high- 
falutin is its phraseology, and 
would not feel bound to observe 
it if they did), then “loping” 
cheerfully off back to the farm, 
where the goodwife is probably 
waiting tea for them as if they 
had only been absent since 
breakfast-time? Confidence be- 
gets confidence. Next day back 
they all trot again to the self- 
same camp, with tales of lost 
cattle, broken fences, departed 
niggers, and references to com- 
pensation for the same, simply 
alarming in their colossal 
impudence. These men are 
not beaten as they should be, 
and may give trouble again— 
are sure to if a chance offers, as 
the sudden appearance of com- 
mandos, composed almost to a 
certainty of oath-breakers, on 
the lines of communication has 
proved. Whereas a more judi- 
cious line of treatment would 
have imbued them with a proper 
sense of their position, and of 
the really unprecedented gener- 
osity of their conquerors. It 
would cost money, of course, to 
pack them all down to guarded 
laagers at a base town, there 
to reflect in the “earwig-and- 
elephant” strain for a month 
or so; but it would be money 
well laid out. The “pass” 
Boers are not beaten, they were 
only bribed and bored into sur- 
rendering, and will be found to 
be individually worth six of 
their “ Ceyloned ” friends if any 
future trouble ever empties the 
farmhouses again, which God 
forfend! The stiffest position 
from which we must oust these 
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Dutchmen is the strongly held 
one that they are the hub of 
the universe. By the “pass” 
system we have, if anything, 
rather reinforced them in it. 
Haud ignota loquor; fifty 
“passes” clamour daily round 
the writer, humbly ’tis true, 
but with an insistence and a 
breadth of claim which shows 
that the humility is rather an 
expedient than the conviction it 
should be. “The British Gov- 
ernment does not make war 
upon individuals,” says the pro- 
clamation. Well, the British 
Government makes a big mis- 
take when its quarrel is with 
a nation of individuals. The 
proclamation is now (Septem- 
ber 5) finally revoked, after 
@ previous revocation and re- 
turn to it of questionable pol- 
icy; but the damage done is 
only less than it might have 
been. The Boer despises kid 
gloves as much as he does any 
other article of luxury, and it 
does not decrease his contempt 
because he benefits by their 
smoothness. 

But he would be a pessimist 
indeed who prophesied another 
general outbreak in this new 
province of the British Empire: 
the point we would enforce is 
merely that all that could have 
been done to expedite a settle- 
ment has not been done, and 
that it is unnecessary, if not 
actually dangerous, to leave at 
large in the country a propor- 
tion of the conquered not fully 
impressed with the significance 
of the conquest. The fruits of 
the mistake are perhaps only 
temporary, but they are un- 
mistakable: they are being 


plucked at the very moment 
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these words are being written.! 
Trains are being derailed, 
patrols cut up, border towns 
threatened, and columns of all 
arms being fitted out to deal 
with those pin-pricks in districts 
from which our troops ought 
long ago to have been set free 
to strengthen the striking 
power of forces at grips with 
the enemy farther north. But 
if this campaign has done any- 
thing, it has given us Britons 
breadth of ideas, the power to 
see results amid a tangled skein 
of details. These things, the 
aftermath of a too hurried 
campaign, are but details: the 
end is plain, and a magnificent 
end it will be. It is no idle 
dream now to think of these 
vast colonies as playgrounds 
for our surplus energies, and 
lungs for our choking labour- 
market. The vampire of cor- 
ruption which has so long 
sucked the blood of every young 
enterprise is as dead as mutton. 
The Boers themselves, though 
enterprise troubled them little 
in their mealie-fields, will event- 
ually rejoice in the sunlight 
hidden from them by the brood- 
ing wings of the beast. Public 
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honesty has always got the 
better of private dishonesty in 
the end. Politically, the Boer 
is at present the most dishonest 
specimen of all the race of 
electors: it would be strange if 
it were not so, seeing that he 
has been called upon to fit out 
Governments deliberately rotten 
in every part. It has so in- 
fected him in all his dealings 
that it is doubtful if the present 
generation will ever be able to 
grasp the cleanness of British 
administration. They are sure 
to see a “jump” ? in everything, 
even in concessions, and will be 
grateful for nothing. I think 
that we must make up our 
minds to their suspicion and 
dislike to the end of the chap- 
ter. But the present genera- 
tion will go—there are those 
who say that the world will not 
see many more generations 
purely Boer,—and can it be 
denied that in the course of 
their eventful chapter they 
have provided for future readers 
a tale of real if misapplied 
virility, of resistance to imag- 
ined enslavement not unheroic 
and not without its pathos? 
LINESMAN. 





' The Wakkerstroom district formally submitted on June 16, 1900, and was 





taken over by General Hildyard. September 1 saw General Hildyard at the 
head of a column reoccupying Wakkerstroom in the face of a large and active 
commando of locals. Much the same kind of thing has occurred in the Stander- 
ton district—in fact the small columns mobilised to deal with disturbances in 
districts supposed to have been made as peaceful as Yorkshire have been too 
numerous to be even catalogued in a footnote. 

2 South African euphemism for a robbery. 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


THE Cabinet changes an- 
nounced after the general elec- 
tion caused more than the usual 
flutter among the dovecots, per- 
haps because they were more 
than usually numerous, perhaps 
also because they presented un- 
usual difficulties —a condition 
of things peculiarly congenial 
for professional cavillers, The 
Press, native and foreign alike, 
has exercised without reserve 
its prerogative of comment on 
the new appointments; and, 
when we consider their point 
of view, the comments of Con- 
tinental journals are no whit 
less instructive than those of 
our home - bred critics. Re- 
membering the characteristics 
of those British statesmen 
whom, during the past twenty 
years or so, our neighbours 
have delighted to honour, we 
may the better appreciate at 
its proper value their approval 
or disapproval of the selections 
for the present Cabinet. 

It is natural that the atten- 
tion of foreign critics should be 
centred chiefly on that depart- 
ment of our Government which 
most nearly touches their in- 
terests—the Foreign Office. No 
Foreign Minister has ever been 
more popular abroad than the 
present Premier. His great 
intellect, his unrivalled experi- 
ence, his moderation, his seig- 
norial dignity, and his reticence 
have won -him the respect of 
foreign ambassadors, and placed 
Lord Salisbury in the front 
rank of international diplom- 
acy. He now resigns his port- 


folio at the Foreign Office to 
Lord Lansdowne, as to whose 
fitness for the Foreign Secre- 
taryship we should be in sore 
straits to decide were we to 
follow the guidance of the 
newspapers. Their contradict- 
ory verdicts, however, cancel 
each other, and leave us free 
to form our opinion on the broad 
facts. One who has held with- 
out discredit the two most im- 
portant viceroyalties under the 
Crown is not an untried man, 
while every circumstance of his 
birth and breeding conduce to 
the making of an ideal Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. Be- 
yond that we need not at 
present go, and for our own 
part we would rather judge the 
new Secretary when the time 
comes for him to put off his 
harness than now when he is 
only putting it on. 

It is charged against Lord 
Lansdowne that, though he 
has been for five years head 
of the War Office, he has failed 
to remodel that venerable in- 
stitution. Perhaps even a 
greater than he is wanted for 
such a task. But if he carries 
with him to his new post any 
lingering. regrets for oppor- 
tunities lost in Pall Mall, he 
may console himself with the 
reflection that Downing Street 
will renew them for him—for 
there he need never languish 
for want of material for the 
pruning-knife or of the call for 
subsoil drainage. Nor is the 
sister department less import- 
ant to the country than the 
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War Office itself. They, in 
fact, play into each other’s 
hands, come to each other’s 
rescue, cover each other's 
failures, and are in every 
way mutually complementary. 
Weakness at the Foreign Office 
leads up to the situation in 
which the resources of the 
War Office are called into 
action, while weakness at the 
War Office casts an intolerable 
and unfair burden on the re- 
sources of diplomacy. Possibly, 
it would not be a bad thing 
occasionally to make such an 
interchange of offices as that 
now effected. War Office ex- 
perience must have opened the 
eyes of the Minister even if 
it has closed his lips. Five 
years at the Foreign Office 
will, it is to be hoped, both 
open the eyes and nerve the 
hands of the new Secretary. 
The nation will watch with 
kindly expectation for the prac- 
tical result. 

From time to time the public 
receives a shock from some in- 
explicable fiasco in its foreign 
diplomacy, some apparent fail- 
ure to hold its own in a fair 
field. No satisfactory explana- 
tion of these lapses is ever 
forthcoming. In cases where 
the subject-matter has been 
much canvassed, and a clear 
issue formulated, the cession of 
our rights may be assumed to 
represent the deliberate choice 
between two evils. Where this 
theory is untenable magnan- 
imity may be conveniently 
appealed to as the covering 
motive, our country being too 
great to haggle over trifles. 
And where the bargain con- 
cluded is indefensible on any 
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ground whatsoever, we. are 
offered the consolation that by 
its means we have at least 
escaped war. No price being 
too great to pay for the blessing 
of peace, criticism is hushed 
before the profound wisdom of 
a Government which knows 
when to subordinate the minor 
to the major interests of the 
country. But to square with 
this hypothesis it is necessary 
that the two elements in the 
transaction—the end and the 
means—be made artificially to 
change places in the public view. 
Peace is held out as the one 
object which was sought for, 
and, lo! it has been attained. 
In this way a humiliating 
defeat is accepted by the 
country as a real victory, the 
merits of which, however, none 
but the initiated can be ex- 


pected to understand. The 
intrinsic truth of the whole 
matter has been concealed 


throughout,—neither the issues 
at stake, nor the consequences 
involved, nor even the process 
of the controversy, have been 
revealed to the public. The 
panorama goes on revolving, 
fresh scenes engage attention, 
mistakes are condoned, even the 
memory of calamities is sub- 
merged in the tide of current 
business. 

No other executive depart- 
ment is carried on under such 
conditions of mystery as that of 
our foreign affairs; none are so 
impenetrable to the light of 
day. Misadventures in diplom- 
acy do not confront public 
opinion as do shipwrecks, rail- 
way collisions, or military dis- 
asters. No bones are broken, 
and there are no _ coroners’ 
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inquests ; the consequences are 
not tangible or immediate, but 
remote, only to be apprehended 
by an intellectual effort. Hence 
the ease with which facts can 
be covered up or explained 
away. The occasions are rare 
indeed when the naked truth 
is unveiled, and at the best the 
process is incomplete. On such 
exceptional occasions the man 
in the street may be forced to 
the conclusion that some one 
has blundered. His faith in his 
leaders may be for the moment 
shaken, but after a few days of 
cheap satire, purveyed for him 
by his newspapers, apathy 
resumes its habitual sway, and 
all traces of the incident become 
obliterated. For there has 
been no court of inquiry, nor 
action for damages. There is 
no tribunal for the trial of the 
delinquents, who are in fact a 
law to themselves, enjoying the 
privilege of reporting on their 
own proceedings, of taking 
their own evidence, and of 
passing judgment. They re- 
ward or withhold reward from 
each other according to their 
fidelity to the unwritten law 
of the corporation, no other 
species of merit counting for 


anything. 
By their very constitution 
our diplomatic departments 


escape those conditions of fric- 
tion, competition, and account- 
ability which are essential to 
all efficiency, and they are pro- 
tected in the special vices which 
tend to degeneration. The 
Foreign Office to-day is more 
than inefficient, it is almost 
worse than useless, for, having 
a name to live, it is dead. From 
such extreme demoralisation 
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the Colonial Office has been 
partially saved by its enforced 
contact with living men from 
distant parts of the world. The 
Home Office is more or less 
under the direct surveillance of 
the home public. Exempt from 
these wholesome checks the 
Foreign Office is in the clouds, 
answerable to no British constit- 
uency, out of the reach of effec- 
tive criticism. If Mr Chamber- 
lain failed in his efforts to reform 
the Colonial Office, Hercules him- 
self might recoil from the task 
of reconstructing the Foreign 
Office. No Minister will touch 
it. Each succeeding chief takes 
it as he finds it, and leaves it a 
little worse, for deterioration is 
progressive. In a retrospect of 
forty years the stages in its 
decadence may be easily traced. 
Though far from perfect, the 
department was in earlier days 
at least equal to its work. Sec- 
retaries and under-secretaries 
devoted themselves primarily to 
the interests of the country. 
They made it their business to 
study their duty, to collect facts 
and weigh events. Being better 
informed than any member of 
Parliament, they were able to 
lay down the law to their in- 
quisitors. Ministers had, more- 
over, a line of policy which 
could be intelligibly explained. 
To measure the descent that 
has taken place, we have but to 
recall the Hammonds and Lay- 
ards of thirty years ago, and 
contrast them with the Cur- 
ries and Sandersons, Curzons, 
Wyndhams, and Brodricks of 
more recent times. The very 
function of the Foreign Office 
officials seems to have changed. 
In those days Ministers and 
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under - secretaries based them- 
selves on the merits of the 
transactions in which they took 
part, whereas in these days of 
ours they are wholly occupied 
in parrying questions by plaus- 
ible or oracular answers. To 
this humble réle our most cul- 
tured intellects have descended. 
Their criterion of success is no 
longer the defence of the in- 
terests of the nation, but the 
rhetorical discomfiture of men 
who are more seriously con- 
cerned with those interests, and 
who are better informed regard- 
ing them than the officials 
themselves. Conscious of their 
deficiencies, our Foreign Office 
spokesmen, whether in or out of 
Parliament, stand instinctively 
on the defensive, seeking a 
hiding - place like soft - shelled 
crustacea. The most innocent 
interrogatory is assumed to im- 
ply censure on themselves, and 
therefore to turn the point of 
the assailant’s weapon by dex- 
terous word-fence is the one art 
by which they hope to gratify 
their political ambition. But 
out of rhetoric was never a 
statesman produced. 

As for the late Secretary him- 
self, Olympian Jove is not more 
aloof from the common concerns 
of men. Yet with him it was 
not ever thus. Time was when 
his ears were open to all that was 
passing on the world’s stage, 
and what was pressing on the 
English people. Scouts from 
the ends of the earth were not 
then unwelcome visitors. How 
much of the change is due to 
the increasing burden of work, 
and how much to the increasing 
burden of years, cannot be 
determined, but, apart from 
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both these causes of impaired 
efficiency, much of Lord Salis- 
bury’s shortcomings as Foreign 
Minister may be traced to the 
condition of the instrument 
with which he has had to work. 
No consistent foreign policy 
is possible in this country so 
long as the executive depart- 
ment is in its present condition 
of chaos and helplessness. For 
this state of things no Govern- 
ment and no Minister can be 
held responsible, but it is a 
matter of as much concern to 
the nation as is the efficiency 
of the army and the navy. In 
home affairs the country may 
be trusted to look after its 
own interests, and a Minister 
can afford to wait for the im- 
»ulse from below. His proper 
function there is judicious 
steering rather than propelling. 
But in foreign affairs waiting 
on Providence is a ruinous 
policy, for there a Minister has 
to deal with ambitious Powers, 
who are incessantly seeking to 
invade the rights of our empire. 
It is there that an intelligent 
anticipation of events is as 
essential as a strong hand to 
give effect to the decisions 
which such intelligent antici- 
pation may prompt. With a 
Foreign Office system such 
as ours no appreciation of 
coming events is possible, and 
any decision taken in regard 
to them must be mainly hap- 
hazard. 

The external affairs of Great 
Britain are distributed without 
system between the Foreign, 
Colonial, and India Offices. 
Their provinces overlap and 
intersect each other in a most 
curious manner, like the divis- 
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ions of some of the northern 
counties of Scotland. The 
India Office controls the affairs 
of India, Afghanistan, Belooch- 
istan, Burma, Aden, and ad- 
jacent territory; the Foreign 
Office, Persia, Siam, Japan, and 
China; while the Colonial Office 
governs Ceylon, the Straits, and 
Hongkong—divisions which are 
not wholly irrational, though 
they come very near to clashing. 
But in Africa there is from 
north to south a complete 
jumble of jurisdictions between 
the Colonial and Foreign Office, 
and such a variety in the con- 
stitution of the governed terri- 
tories as is hardly equalled in 
all the rest of the world. From 
the Northern Pacific to the ex- 
treme south of South America, 
again, there are numerous 
patches of territory which, 
under one form or another, are 
administered from the Foreign 
Office. All this is wholly alien 
to the proper function of a 
Foreign Office, and is incom- 
patible with the theory of 
diplomatic intercourse which 
is professedly directed from 
Downing Street. Work of 
novel and nondescript char- 
acter has encrusted the depart- 
ment to such an extent that 
no freedom of movement is 
possible, nor can any kind of 
order be maintained. The 
range of its responsibilities is, 
indeed, so vast and varied that 
the capacity of the office is 
wholly inadequate to cope with 
them. The natural conse- 
quence is that everything is 
neglected with absolute im- 
partiality, and when some 
question of immediate urgency 
comes upon the Office spas- 
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modic effort is made to cope 
with that, but without pre- 
paration, without information ; 
and amid the utmost confusion 
action is taken, generally of an 
unfortunate character. The 
officials on such occasions are 
at the mercy of those, whether 
friends or foes, who are ac- 
quainted with the subject. A 
Russian agent will confute 
them with a map, and reduce 
them to submission. A native 
adventurer or syndicate will 
hustle them into a course of 
procedure which they enter 
blindly, for the Foreign Office 
knows no halting-place between 
non possumus and surrender to 
the schemes urged upon it. It 
has not the means of forming 
an independent opinion, nor 
perhaps the capacity for doing 
so, even if it possessed the data. 
The faculty of judgment is 
atrophied by disuse. Not that 
information has not been fur- 
nished, but that it has never 
been and cannot be assimilated. 
It is so hidden away, that when 
a critical time comes it is as 
good as lost, for no one in the 
Office knows where to find it, 
and none would know its signi- 
ficance if found. No matter 
what the subject may be which 
comes up for decision, the 
Foreign Office is taken at a 
disadvantage. One who re- 
cently had a conference with 
Ministers and Secretaries on 
the China Question found their 
“ignorance appalling.” Their 
ignorance grows deeper year by 
year, for as surely as demand 
creates supply, does the absence 
of demand check production. 
The agents abroad discovering 
that information is the com- 
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modity which is not wanted 
cease sending it, and these well- 
trained “dumb-dogs” are the 
men who carry off the honours 
of the service. They know what 
is expected of them—it is, to 
give no trouble to the depart- 
ment; and the only acceptable 
report they can send is that 
there is nothing to say, that 
all is quiet in their district. 
Whosoever violates this un- 
written law by telling the truth 
to his department in the in- 
terests of the country, has a 
black mark set against his 
name, —he will never be 
raised to the peerage! For all 
this, and much more than 
we can write here, it is the 
system and not the indi 
vidual that must be blamed. 
Men are but men, and the 
official day consists of a small 
number of hours. The mere 
quill-driving work of Govern- 
ment offices is something 
enormous. The staff is em- 
ployed all day long writing 
elaborate despatches to each 
other about nothing at all. 
The commercial interests of the 
country alone fall under the 
supervision of three different 
departments — the Board of 
Trade, Foreign Office, and the 
Colonial Office. Whatever re- 
ports or other documents are 
received by one of these de- 
partments have to be recopied 
and sent to the others, always 
with official covering letters. 
These are so voluminous and 
so purely mechanical that the 
whole affair is buried and lost 
sight of, and no one is the 
better for what appears to be 
a mass of information. If any 
intelligent interest were taken 
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in the matter so reported on, 
it might be sufficiently grati- 
fied by the official whom it 
concerned stepping into the 
next room or across the passage 
and inspecting the dossier. The 
excessive writing, docketing, 
and filing has no other result 
but that of wasting time and 
consigning useful facts to hope- 
less obscurity. As the work 
of the Foreign Office in con- 
nection with current events is 
a mere hysterical scramble, 
without order, system, or co- 
herence, the effect of it upon 
the officials themselves is only 
what might be expected. They 
enter the service with the 
average allowance of intelli- 
gence, and inspired by the 
ordinary ambitions of young 
men willing to rise in the 
world and make themselves 
useful to their country. They 
are neither better nor worse 
than an equal number pro- 
miscuously drawn from _ the 
community. But five years 
of the Foreign Office work is 
generally considered sufficient 
to extinguish the high spirit 
in which they entered into the 
service, to destroy the power 
of initiative, and to reduce the 
most promising to the con- 
dition of slaves to a barren 
routine. By that time, how- 
ever, they have learnt the 
golden rule of the modern 
diplomatist, “Give no trouble 
to the Foreign Office, and get 
on with all your neighbours.” 

When we consider that the 
Foreign Office is the nursery 
of the diplomatic service, we 
can the better understand the 
state of enfeeblement into 
which that grand old service 
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has in our generation fallen. 
The river cannot rise above 
its source, and we see in most 
of our representatives abroad 
but too faithful an echo of 
the spirit of -Downing Street. 
The reckless way in which 
some of our most important 
diplomatic posts have been 
filled for years past is only 
to be explained by the des- 
perate poverty of the service 
in men of capacity. When 
serious work has to be done 
Government has to go outside 
the diplomatic family to find 
men to whom the important 
interests of the country may 
be safely entrusted. These 
men become so essential that 
when once settled in a post, 
—at Cairo, for instance, or 
Washington,—they can never 
after be spared because of the 
impossibility of replacing them 
—a self-evident criterion of the 
demonstration of the negative 
value of Foreign Office training. 

The question frequently posed 
by officials to their critics when 
some terrible emergency is upon 
them is, “ What would you do 
in our place?” Stated in this 
isolated form, it is not a fair 
question, for the critic could 
very well say, “I have been 
warning you for years against 
following a course which would 
place your ship on the rocks, 
and since you would not take 
advice when it would have 
saved you, it is useless giving it 
to you now when all the mischief 
has been done. Moreover, be- 
fore telling you what should be 
done it would be necessary to 
be shown who is to do it, and, 
by what instruments he is to 
work. You have yourselves 
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proved by the exhaustive pro- 
cess that your whole foreign 
service is below low-water mark, 
that it is incapable of carrying 
on the ordinary functions of 
your department with any kind 
of credit, and that therefore, 
a fortiori, it is incapable of deal- 
ing with any subject that rises 
above the everyday level. To 
commit the interests of the 
country in a serious crisis to 
such hands as those you have 
at your disposal would be as 
disappointing as sending a mili- 
tary force into South Africa 
armed with bows and arrows. 
There must be some correspon- 
dence between means and ends 
before any campaign can be 
undertaken, and with your 
present equipment you would 
be out-manceuvred, out-ranged, 
and defeated were you to at- 
tempt any operations beyond 
your entrenchments. 

But the nation may naturally 
demand that its diplomatic ser- 
vice, like its army, shall be re- 
formed and made efficient. It 
will not be found an easy task 
to reform the army, but as re- 
gards the Foreign Office no 
measure would be efficacious 
that stopped short of reform- 
ing it altogether. Nothing less 
than the reconstitution of our 
whole external service will 
suffice for the growing needs of 
the empire. Such a reconstitu- 
tion would have to include con- 
solidation of existing services 
with central control and re- 
sponsibility. The absence of 
co-ordination between the India, 
the Colonial, and Foreign 
Offices,’ whose functions over- 
lap, reduces our foreign services 
to the condition of nominally 
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allied forces without a central 
command, of which the recent 
fiascos in China afford a perti- 
nent illustration. The miscel- 
laneous aggregate of our im- 
perial interests, requiring each 
some special treatment, group 
themselves like the fauna and 
flora into genera and species. 
The Colonies themselves are of 
several distinct kinds, and the 
Minister who has to deal with 
the great commonwealths of 
Englishmen in America, Africa, 
and Australia is hardly com- 
petent to administer communi- 
ties of “natives” with their 
complicated customs and tradi- 
tions. In like manner, men 
trained in the etiquette of the 
Courts in Christendom are 
thereby disqualified for service 
in non-Christian countries, 
where all their maxims would 
have to be unlearned before 
they could begin their education 
in oriental diplomacy. The 
official divisions into Foreign, 
Indian, -and Colonial do not, 
in fact, correspond with the 
natural divisions, and any 
recasting of the offices con- 
cerned should be based upon 
the natural rather than the 
artificial classification. What 
seems most urgently needed, 
and it has been pointed out 
repeatedly for years past, is an 
Asiatic department which would 
relieve the Colonial Office of 
the charge of Hongkong, the 
Straits, Borneo, New Guinea, 
and other distant possessions, 
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and the Foreign Office of 
China, Japan, Corea, Persia, 
&c, With such a distribution 
of labour each department 
might be able to train its staff 
and concentrate its efforts on 
its appropriate work, which 
might then have some chance 
of being efficiently done. The 
India Office would have its 
hands quite sufficiently occupied 
with India proper, Afghanistan, 
Beloochistan, and perhaps Cey- 
lon, which is by nature a pen- 
dant to the Indian peninsula. 
The Colonial Office would be 
enabled to do more justice than 
it possibly can at present to the 
great and growing English 
communities in the three con- 
tinents before mentioned. It 
is a far cry, we are well aware, 
to any such remodelling of our 
services as is here pointed out, 
but until something of the kind 
is effected the nation must be 
content to have its work per- 
functorily done,—to see itself 
worsted in every struggle with 
rival nations. The limitation 
of its powers will require it to 
restrict its enterprises in ac- 
cordance therewith. Grandiose 
schemes of world policy lie 
outside of its range, the country 
will be condemned to wait pass- 
ively on events, and allow its 
interests to be drifted hither 
and thither by the tide, and 
in effect to have the law 
of its commercial development 
laid down by its commercial 
rivals, 
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et seq. 

Autumn Day’s Sport NEAR PEKING, 
AN, 656. 

Ballycastle, description of, 189—early 
history of, 190 et seq. —rise of the 
modern town of, 195—attractions of, 
and its surroundings, 198 et seq. 

Bay of Bengal, a Christmas celebration 
in the, 881. 

Bergendal, victory at, by the Natal 
Field Force, 769. 

Boer, the, home life of, 929—character 
of, ib.—bravery of, 931—creed of, 932 
—discipline of, 933 et seg.—curious 
traits of, 936—insusceptibility of, to 
kindness, 937. 

‘*Bogey,” the institution of, in golf, 
389. 


Books, A Bupget or New, 729. 

Boxers, part played by the, in the 
Chinese war, 151, 154, 291. 

* Brass Bottle, the,’ by F. Anstey, notice 
of, 732. 


BRIGHTEN’s SIsTER-1N-Law, 660. 

British army, adoption of an offensive 
policy for the, 605 et seq.—-reorganisa- 
tion of the, 627 et seq. 

British soldier, the, alertness of, in pre- 
sence of the enemy, 677 et seq. dae 
ness of, in retirement, 682—military 
imperfections of, 685. 

BoLLER, ON THE MovE wItH, 768. 

Canadian forest, description of a, 61— 
moose-hunting in a, 63 et seq. 

Canadian geese, in quest of, 350 et seq. 

Cape Colony, a Christmas celebration 
in, 886. 

Carpet - weaving, introduction of, into 
Donegal, 583. 

CasKET LETTERS, THE, 890. 

Casket Letters, the, history of, 890 et 
seq.—-contents of, 896 et seq.—con- 
clusions regarding, 904. 

CasTtLE, Doom: A Romance, Chaps. 
1.-Iv., 449—v.-vuiir., 640—1IXx. -XIL., 
856. 

CHARLES Epwakp, PRINCE, 536. 

CHILDREN OF THE Hovusk OF KAJAR, 
IL., 73. 

Cuina, 405. 

China, a night excursion in, 85l—a 
restaurant entertainment in, 852 et 
seq.—the cuisine of, 855. 

‘China and the Present Crisis’ by J. 
Walton, M.P., notice of, 407 et seq. 
Cuina, Distractep: I., 149 — IL, 

287. 

‘China: The long-lived Empire,’ by E. 
R. Scidmore, notice of, 414 et seq. 

CuHInEsE DINNER-PARTY, AT A, 851. 

Chinese War, the, complicity of the 
Dowager-Empress in, 150, 288—par- 
ticipation of the Boxers in, 151, 154, 
291— events which led up to, 293, 


Christmas Day, celebration of: at 
Rawul Pindi, 880—in the Bay of Ben- 
gal, 881—at Victoria Nyanza, 882— 
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in the Shuli country, 884—in Cape 
Colony, 886. 

CHRISTMAS UNDER Arms, 880. 

Church of Scotland, some perils ahead 
for the, 592 et seq. 

Crxque Ports, THE, 711. 

‘Cinque Ports, the: An Historical and 
Descriptive Record,’ by Ford Madox 
Hueffer, review of, 711 et seq. 

Cinque Ports, the, early history of, 711 
—modern aspect of, 712—origin of, 
714—courts and customals of, 717. 

Country, THE Mititary Po.icy oF 
THE, SHOULD BE AN OFFENSIVE 
Poticy, 605. M 

Creamery, visit to an Irish, 574 et seq. 

Day DAWN, UNTIL THE, 116. 

Deer-stalking, the use of retrievers in, 
211. 

DinnER-PartTy, AT A CHINESE, 851. 

DissoLUTION OF PARLIAMENT, THE, 
608. 

DistracteD CHINA: I., 149—IL., 287. 

Dogs, the management of, by huntsmen 
and gamekeepers contrasted, 207 et 
seq.—rabies and hydrophobia in, 212 
—the diseases of, 214. 

Doom CasttE: A Romance, Chaps. 
I.-Iv., 449—v.-vui1., 640—Ix. - XII, 
856. 

Dowager-Empress of China, the, doings 
of, in encouraging insurrection, 150 
et seq.—failure of the plans of, 287. 

Dutch, hostility of the, in South Africa 
to the English, 777 et seq. 

*Karl of Rosebery, K.G., the,’ by Jane 
T. Stoddart, notice of, 729 et seq. 

EcciesiasticaL Situation in Scor- 
LAND, THE, 585. 

Education Code, provisions of the new, 
298 et seq. 

ELpER BROTHER OF THE SHAH, THE, 

~ 264. 

ENCHANTMENT, THE VALLEY OF, 336. 

ERIN, A GLIMPSE OF, 189. 

Faucit, Helena, girlhood of, 907—early 
appearances of, on the stage, 908— 
matriage of, to Mr, afterwards Sir, 
Theodore Martin, 910 — increasing 
fame of, as an actress, 911—the friends 
of, 912—letters of, on Some of Shakes- 
peare’s Female Characters, 914. 

Favert, Hetena (Lavy Martin), 906. 

Foreign affairs, the conduct of, 941 et 
seq.—departments having control of, 
— reforms in management 
of, 946. . 


‘“‘ForEIGN Dervis,” THE Rivat, 719. — 


ForrIGN OFFICE, THE, 940. 
ae Secretary, new appointment of, 


Free Church of Scotland, the, State 

er of, 586—former efforts of, at 

nion, 588— present decision of, as to 
Union, 589 et seq. 


French village life, description of, 26 


et seq. 

‘Gateless Barrier, the,’ by Lucas Malet, 
notice of, 732. 

‘General John Jacob’ by Alex. Innes 
Shand, notice of, 237 et seq. 

GumpsE oF ERIN, A, 189. 

Golf, the modern development of, 385 
—the old rules of, 386 et seq.—the . 
new game of, 388—the institution of 
‘*Bogey” in, 389—modern play in, 
391 et seq. 

GoL¥F, THE OLD, AND THE New, 385. 

G. W. STEEvEns, 38. 

‘Half - hearted, the,’ by John Buchan, 
notice of, 737. 

Hastings, condition of, in medieval times, 
713. 

Haunts oF THE MOoosz, ’MID THE, 
58. 


HELENA Favcit (Lapy Martin), 906. 

‘Helena Faucit (Lady Martin)’ by Sir 
Theodore Martin, review of, 907 et 
seq. 

Helmsdale river, salmon-fishing in the, 


Hosses, Prisciiva, 217. 

Home Army, the: 1. Recruiting, 627— 
11, The Militia, 631—11. The Volun- 
teers, 634—1v. The Reorganisation of 
our Regular Forces, 635—v. Recapit- 
ulation, 639—v1. Training, 793—vu.. 
Redistribution in Relation to Train- 
ing and to Mobilisation for War, 


800. 

Home Rule Bill for Ireland, rejection of 
the, 611 et seq. 

Housing of the Working Classes Bill, 
provisions of the, 296. 

How an ENGLISH GIRL TAUGHT A 
PENNSYLVANIA CouNTRY SCHOOL, 
487 


How WE ESCAPED FROM PRETORIA: 
Chieveley to Pretoria, 155—Life at 
the Model School, 163— Revolving 
Plans of Escape, 169— Gone to 

‘Ground, 178—On the Veldt, 305— 
From Veldt to Coal-mine, 315—At 
the Coal-mine, 323—Over the Border, 
328—Men must endure, 332. 

Huntsmen and gamekeepers, contrasted 

aeons of dogs by, 207 et seq. 

Hydrophobia, occurrences of, 212 et seq. 

Imperial Liberal Council, manifesto of 
the, 302. 

In THE Heart of KALAMANTAN, 511. 

IRELAND, A MontH 1Nn, 573. 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
operations of the, 574 et seq. 

Irish creamery, visit to an, 574 et seq. 

Irish Tithe Rent Charge Bill, debate on 
third reading of the, 300. 

‘Isle of Unrest, the,’ by H. 8S. Merri- 
man, notice of, 736. 

Jacob, John, parentage and early life 
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of, 237—appointment of, to Bombay 
Artillery, 238—some exploits of, ib. 
et seq.—takes command of the Sind 
Irregular Horse, 242— succeeds Sir 
Bartle Frere as Commissioner of Sind, 
249—his death, 250. 

Jacobitism, decay of, in 1745, 537. 

Jim, Lorp: A Sxkercu, Chaps. xx1v.- 
XXVII., 88—XXVIII.-xxx., 251—xxx1.- 
XXXV., 358—xXxXxXvI.-xL., 547—xXLI.- 
XLV. (Conclusion), 688. 

KaJArR, CHILDREN OF THE HovsE oF, 
She 72. 

KALAMANTAN, IN THE Heart orf, 511. 

Ladysmith, the advance from the Tugela 
towards, 119 et seq. 

LETTERS, THE CasKET, 890. 

Liberal party, decadence of the, 608, 
791. 

Lorp Jim: A Sxkrrcs, Chaps. xxiv.- 
XXVIL, 88-—XXVIII.-xxx., 251—xxxL- 
XXXV., 358 —XXXVI.-XL., 547 —XLI.- 
xLv. (Conclusion), 688. 

Lord Salisbury’s Administration, difficult 
foreign questions settled by, 613 et seq. 
—return of, to power, 783. 

Macao, the Portuguese settlement at, 
724 et seq. 

MAFEKING, WITH PLUMER 70 THE ReE- 
LIEF oF : The Camp, 805—The March, 
808—The Engagement, 810—The Re- 
lief, 814. 

Malay Peninsula, the Upland People of 
the, description of, 42 et seq. 

‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, the, 
and other Stories and Sketches,’ by 
Mark Twain, notice of, 733. 

MANITOBA, AFTER WILD GEESE IN, 


MARCH, THE WARDEN OF THE, 237. 

Marines and bluejackets, duties of, in 
the Navy, 436 e¢ seq. 

Martin, Sir Theodore, Life of Helena 
Faucit (Lady Martin) by, 907 et seq. 
—connection of, with the House of 
Blackwood, 910. 

‘ Master-Christian, the,’ by Marie Corelli, 
notice of, 599. 

’"Mip THE Haunts or THE Moosz, 58. 

Miuirary Po.uicy oF THE CouUNTRY, 
THE, SHOULD BE AN OFFENSIVE 
Pouicy, 605. 

MontuH IN IRELAND, A, 573. 

Moose, characteristics of, 62— an ex- 
pedition for the hunting of, 63 ¢e 
seq..—kinds of guides in hunting of, 
70. 

Mor, Roppy, THE Rover, 384. 

More asout RETRIEVERS, 204. 

Morocco, French advances in, 2 e¢ seq. 
—protests of the Government of, 4 et 
seqg.—death of the Grand Vizier of, 6 
—the new Ministry in, 8—concessions 
asked for by Spain in, ib. et seq. 

Morocco Scark, THE, 1. 
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Musines witHout MrtTHop :— 

July: The Paris Exhibition, 107— 
The Taste of Arrangement, ib.—Vul. 
garity the Privilege of the Moderns, 

—Handicraft and War, 110—The 

Exhibition an Excuse for Politica] 

Acrimony, 111 — Nationalists and 

Republicans, ib. — The Schemes of 

General Mercier, 112—The Parisian 

Love of Kings, ib.—The Clou of the 

Exhibition, 114. 

September: Figureheads of Emo- 
tion, 394—Homage to Lafayette, id, 
—The Character of the Political Ped- 
ant, 395 — Grandison, 396 — France 
and America, 397 — Les Nations 
Alliées, ib.—The French Revolution 
in America, 398 — The Politics of 

‘ Feeling, 399 — The Invention of 
Printing, ib. — Gutenberg and the 
Yellow Press, ib. — The Levity of 
Belgium and its Results, 402—What 
is Political Crime? 403—The Extra- 
dition of Anarchists, 404. 

October ; Clifford v. Grundy, 595— 
The Misfortunes of the St James’s 
Theatre, ib.— An Ancient Scandal, 
596 — Literary Somnambulism, ib.— 

@The Ideas of the Air, 597 — The 
Criminal Plagiarist, ib.—A Plea for 

Legitimate esiesinnn, 598—The Ex- 

ample of Virgil, Shakespeare, and 

Moliére, ib.—Their Justification, 599 

—The Masterpiece of the Century, 

ib.—Miss Corelli and ‘The Master- 

Christian,’ ib. 

November : The Process of Election, 
757—The Folly of Canvassing, 758— 
The Vanity of the enlightened Citi- 
zen, ib.—The Humours of the Contest, 
ib—The Limitations of Democracy, 
760—The happy Failure of Reform, 
761 — Democratic Literature, 762 — 
How to write for the Magazines, ib. 
fF — Instructions to Young Authors, 
. 7644—T. E. B., Poet and Letter- 

writer, 765. 

December : Camp-followers of False- 
hood, 915—The War-Correspondent, 
ib. — Calumnies against the British 
Officer, 917—The Censorship, 918— 
The Patronage of Generals, ib.—The 
only Remedy, 919—Mr W. T. Stead’s 
reckless Charges, 920—Lord Rose- 
bery’s ‘Napoleon,’ 922—The Justifi- 
cation of the English, 923—Napoleon’s 
Table-Talk, 925. 

‘Napoleon: The Last Phase,’ by Lord 
Rosebery, notice of, 922. 

Natal Field Force, the, advance of, to- 
wards the Lourenco Marques railway, 
768—victory at Bergendal by, 769— 
defeat of the Boers near Spitz Kop 
by, 772 et seq. 

NaTION, THE Passino oF A, 927. 

















Navy, some NEEDs oF THE, 430. 

Navy, the, preparations for manning 
on declaration of war, 431 e seg.— 
training of officers and men in, 435— 
duties of marines and bluejackets in, 
436 et seg.—the commanders-in-chief 
of, 441—the short-service system in, 
445 et seq. 

Nex, Atmonv’s, 475. 

New Books, a Buncet or, 729. 

New PARLIAMENT, THE, 783. 

Norwegian waters, salmon - fishing in, 
337 et seq. 

Orrick, THE ForEIGNn, 940. 

Orricers, Our, 13. 

Op GoLF AND THE NEw, THE, 385. 

Ox tHE MovE witH BULLER, 768. 

Our OrFIceRs, 13. 

Our Souprers, 677. 

‘*OQverland” to China, the,’ by A. R. 
Colquhoun, notice of, 411 et seq. 

‘Pageantry of Life, the,’ by Charles 

hibley, notice of, 740. 

PARLIAMENT, THE DISSOLUTION OF, 608. 

PARLIAMENT, THE New, 783. 

Passing oF A NATION, THE, 927. 

Passinc OF SUMMER, THE, 416. 

Peking, Admiral Seymour’s unsuccess- 
ful march towards, 292—climate and 
social life of, 656 — duck - shooting 
near, 658. 

PEKING, AN AvutTuMN Day’s Sport 
NEAR, 656. 

PENNSYLVANIA CouNTRY SCHOOL, HOW 
AN ENGLISH GIRL TAUGHT A, 487. 

Pidgin-English, explanation of, 720. 

Pieter’s Hill, the storming of, 129. 

Ports, THE CINQUE, 711. 

PRETORIA, HOW WE ESCAPED FROM: 
Chieveley to Pretoria, 155—Life at the 
Model School, 163—Revolving Plans 
of Escape, 169—Gone to Ground, 178 
—On the Veldt, 305—From Veldt to 
Coal-mine, 315— At the Coal-mine, 
323— Over the Border, 328— Men 
must endure, 332. 

Primitive Socra.ists, 42. 

Prince CHARLES Epwarp, 536. 

‘Prince Charles Edward’ by Andrew 
Lang, notice of, 536 et seq. 

PrisciLLA Hossss, 217. 

Queen Mary, authorship of the ‘‘ Casket 
Letters” ascribed to, 890 et seq.— 
letters of, to Bothwell, 896 et seg. 

‘Quisanté,’ by Anthony Hope, notice 
of, 734 et seq. 

Rabies, occurrences of, 212 et seq. 

Railway Hill, the storming of, 123— 
the armistice at, 124 et sey. 

Rauma river, salmon-fishing in the, 337 
et seq. 

Rawul Pindi, a Christmas celebration 
at, 880. 

RECONNAISSANCE, A, 846. 

REORGANISATION, ARMY, 627. 
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RETRIEVERS, MORE ABOUT, 204. 

Retrievers, qualities of flat-coated and 
curly, 206—care and management of, 
207—the breaking of, 208 et seq.— 
use of, in deer-stalking, 211—value 
of good, 216. 

Riva ‘ Foreran Devuts,” tHe, 719. 

Roppy Mor THE Rover, 384. 

Romney, early condition of, 717. 

Romsdal valley, the, beauties of, 336 e¢ 
seq.—the dwellers in, 347 et seq. 

Rye, description of, 716. 

Sahara, recent French advances in the, 
2 et seq. 

Sandwich, description of, 718. 

Scargz, THE Morocco, 1. 

ScoTLaAND, THE EccLEsIAsTIcAL SitTua- 
TION IN, 585. 

—s THE ELDER BROTHER OF THE, 


Shanghai, the English quarter at, 719— 
the Chinese section of, 720—the Eng- 
lish Council at, 721—the American 
settlement at, 722—the German area 
in, ib.—the French portion of, ib. 

Short-service system, the, in the Navy, 
445 et seq. 

Shuli country, a Christmas celebration 
in the, 884. 

Sister-1n-LAw, BRIGHTEN’s, 660. 

SrxtH SEssIon, THEIR, 295. 

Skunk, the shooting of a, 71. 

Snow geese, capture of, by decoys, 353 
et seq. 

SoctaLists, Primitive, 42. 

SoLDIERS, oUR, 677. 

Some Events AND AN ARMISTICE, 119. 

Somre NEEDs oF THE Navy, 430. 

South Africa, hostility of the Dutch in, 
to the English, 777—the settlement 
of, 778 — embodiment of military 
police force in, 779 — proposed ap- 
pointment of a governor-general for, 
781. 

Sourn Arrica, THE WAR OPERATIONS 
IN, 130. 

South African War, the, necessity for, 
619 — President Kruger’s share in 
bringing about, 620 e¢ seq.—settlement 
on conclusion of, 622. 

Spitz Kop, defeat of the Boers near, 772 
et 


seq. 
State principles, the, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, 586. 
STEEVENS, G. W., 38. 
Steevens, G. W., scholarly gifts of, 39— 
political opinions of, ib.—character of, 
40 


Stuart, Prince Charles Edward, youth 
of, 538—the followers of, 539—march 
to Edinburgh of the army of, 540— 
retreat of, to Derby, 541—rally and 
return of, 542—defeat of, at Culloden, 
ib.—the wanderings of, 543—life of, 
at Versailles, 544—last days of, 546. 
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SuMMER, THE PASSING oF, 416. Cavalry, 142—Mobility, 143—Natal 
Tuer SixtH Session, 295. cleared, 146 — Laing’s Nek, #, — 
*Things Seen: Impressions of Men, Memories of the Veldt, ib. 
Cities, and Books,’ by &. W. Steevens, IX.: The Cost of Rapidity, 278A 
notice of, 38 et seq. ; Sneaking Foe, ib.—Sweeping charges, 

THRESHOLD, THE WATCHER BY THE, 279—Woman’s Work, 281—Doctors 
817. | Disguised, 282 — Settling down jn 

‘Tommy and Grizel’ by J. M. Barrie, Pretoria, ib.—A tightening Coil, 283 
notice of, 738. —Capture of Bethlehem, 286. 

Tugela, the advance from the, towards X.: A very flying Column, 417— 
Ladysmith, 119 e¢ se~. The Heilbron Convoy, 421—At the 

Union, former efforts of the Free Church Little Caledon, 422—Wastage, 425— 
of Scotland at, 588—present decision Lord Roberts moves East, 427—The 
of, as to, 589 et seq. New Strategy, 428. 

Unionist party in Parliament, useful- XI. : Nearing the End, 741—Per. 
ness and strength of the, 302—rise sonality in War, 746—War with the 
and growth of the, 609 e¢ seq. Chill off, 747 -— The Prisoners’ Tale, 

Untit THE Day pawn, 116. 749—Sweeping up the Crumbs, 750— 

Upland People of the Malay Peninsula, The Ethics of running away, 751— 
description of the, 42 et seq. Some Mistakes, 754— Martial Law, 

VaL vD’OR, A VILLAGE IN THE, 26. 755—The new order of Fighting, 756 

VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT, THE, 336. —The end of picturesque Battles, ib, 

Victoria Nyanza, a Christmas celebra- WARDEN OF THE MARCH, THE, 237. 
tion at, 882. ; WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD, THE, 

Vineyards, cultivation of, in France, 30 817. 
et seq. Winchelsea, early history of, 715. 

War Operations 1n South Arrica, Wine-drinking, effects of, on the French 
THE :— peasantry, 32. 

VIII.: Across the Vaal, 130— WhirH PtumER To THE RELIEF oF 
Johannesburg, 131 — Panic in Pre- Marekinc : The Camp, 805 —The 
toria, 134—The Flag hoisted, 135— March, 808—The Engagement, 810— 
A South African March, 137—Soldiers’ The Relief, 814. 

Boots, 138—Mounted Engineers, 1389 Workman’s Compensation Act Exten- 


—Communications, 140—The Boers as sion Bill, passing of the, 297. 
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GETTING THIN 
is all right, if you are too fat; and all 
wrong, if too thin already. 

Fat, enough for your habit, is healthy: 
a little more, or less, is no great harm. 
Too fat, consult a doctor: too thin, per- 
sistently thin, no matter what cause, 
take Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 

There are many causes of getting too 
thin; they all come under these two 
heads: overwork and under digestion. 

Stop over-work, if you can; but, 
whether you can or not, tuke Scott's 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil, to balance 
yourself with your work. You can’t 
live on it—true but, by it, you can. 
There’s a limit, however, you'll pay for it. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil is 
the readiest cure for “can’t eat,” unless 
it comes of your doing no work you 
can’t long be well and strong, without 
some sort of yori 


ould be please a end you sample upon request. Mention this Magazine. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemis 4cq Pearl Street, New York, soc. and $1.00 ; all druggists 








New Holiday Books 





By JOEL. —— 


Author of ‘“* England: Picturesque and Descriptive,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 75 PHOTOGRAVURES FROM ORIGINAL NEGATIVES 


Three volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, tull lt gilt, gilt top, with cloth jackets and in 
a cloth box, list price . . . i . $750 


‘* This Is My Own—My Native Land’’ 


AMERICA: PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE” presents in an interesting 
form, such a knowledge as the busy reader would be pleased to have in one comprehensive 
view of the history, geography, picturesque attractions, productions, peculiatities, and 
salient features of this great country, not only as a work of refétence and a sumptuous work 
of art, but as a book of very readable interest as well. 


The New York Herald, in an advance review, s&@ys : 

**An interesting and valuable work ..... Mr. Cook has an 
eye for the largé things that are permanent, and the small things 
that are momentarily even more interesting. He tells a story well. 
He describes a scene vividly, He is an excellent cicerone.”’ 


‘“M. W. H.”’ (Mayo W. Hazeltine, the eminent literary critic), in 


the course of a four-column advance review or this work in the New York Suz of October 
7, says: 


“The asefalness of sach a book will be generally appreciated. It is 
impossible for an American citizen to knowtoo much of his oWn conntry, 
and every work that helps toincrease his knowledge thereof ought to be 
welcomed as a valuable addition to current literature.” 


PALESTINE: HOLY LAND 


By JOHN FULTON, D.D. 


Crown, 8vo., cloth, gilt, — 30 er een, and a map. 
List price. . ° . » $3.00 


In our regular PHOTOGRAVURE SERIES, iit with Cook’s ‘‘ America,’ 
“England,” etc. It will fill a want that has long existed for a readable and compact as 
well as comprehensive volume upon the Holy Land. Dr. Fulton’s reputation as a Biblical 
scholar ensures the value of the book, and his terse and attractive writing makes a very 
readable book. It will take rank as ‘a standard work descriptive of P Sestian, and will 
give the general reader in most interesting torm all that he needs to know upon this im- 
portant subject. 








Henry T. Coates & Co., Publishers, - - - Philadelphia 
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New Illustrated Cabinet Editions 


Eugene Sue 


» WUinform in size and style with our Illustrated Cabinet Editions of John 
Ruskin and William H. Prescott 








This edition is printed on Dickinsgn’s all rag deckle-edge laid paper, from a new 
B. set of plates set in a most artistic manner, and contains about ioo fine etchings by 
well-known French artists, printed on Royal India etching paper. ' 
The volumes are bound with flat backs, gilt tops, and uncut edges, in cloth, with a 
» handsome gold back stamp. Size, a tall 12mo. 
Cowpiere acts, 20 volumes, cloth, gilt tops ; R , ‘ - $3000 
Complete sets, 20 yolumes, hajf-calf or morocco ; 60.00 


Napoleon. 


b Sold in complete sets or separate works as follows : 








} Haz'itts Life ef Napoleon 6 volumes, boxed §9 00 

: Bourrienne’s Memvirs of Napoleon 4 = - 6.50 
Madame Jgno.’s Memoirs of Napoicon 6 _ - 9.00 

Complete set, 16 vols., cloth, gilt tops < : ‘ x : $24 00 

- - ? half-calf or morocco . i P ; . 48.00 


The form selected wil} be a tall 12mo, with large, open-spaced type and ample 
margins. The illustrations—over eighty in number—will consist of proofs on Royal 
India Etching paper of etekings and photogravures, made expressly for the work, and 

5, include a portrait of every marshal, general and statesman who took a prominent part 
4 f ~=in Napoleon’s reign. Many of the great battles will be presented, and are reproduced 
from originals which are owned by the French Government. , 





> THE WORKS OF 


= Captain [larryat 


‘ The set will be complete in 24 tall r2mo volumes, which will be bound in cloth, 

8 gilt tops. The text of the work will be printed from new plates on Dickinson all rag 

r, y deckle-edge laid paper. There will be about 150 illustrations in photogravure from 

e »  originat drawings by F. W. Hayes, AR.GA.. W. H. Overend, E J. Wheeler, and 

Frederick Barnard, printed on Koyal India etching paper. Valuable and interesting 
introductions to the different novels are contributed by W. L. Courtney, M.A,., LL D. 


Complete Sets, 24 vols., cloth, gilt tops ° ‘ ‘ ‘ é $36.00 
> Complete Sets, 24 vols., half-calf or morocco Taeige ° ° 72.00 





Charles Reade’s Works, 16 vols., cloth, gilt top oT he! 6 ee a $24.00 
Bulwer.Lytton’s Works, 25 ‘“ ‘“ ce es Let Le ee Teer Se 37-50 
oo 


“ be “ “ce 


Shakespere’s Works, 12 . +7 
Bl George Eliot’s Works, 24 6 “6 Se ‘i . 6 a 
Victor Hugo’s Works, I wn ” ae os ° - «© 24.00 
Wm.H.Prescott’s Works 16 ‘“ _ ~. ° - «© 24.00 
” >  W.M. Thackeray’s Works,20 *‘ - = 1 ° + « 30.00 
3 Charles Dickens’s Works, 30 ‘‘ 6% eo . rt fe ° ° e  e 43.08 
- 5 ohn Ruskin’s Works a as “73 ‘ ° o 8 (ot te el Ue Se 
al cott’s Waverly Noveis, 0 he - ise Te ee ee ee ie 


: For sale by all booksellers, or sent, express paid, upon receipt of price by the publishers. 
Special catalogue of Illustrated Cabinet Editions sent postpaid upon application. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
M18 OR CR CR CR CR CRC CR CRrerohiw® 
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| aeanesatant areas & COMPANY 


VISITING THE SIN, by Emma Ray. 
NER, (author of “ree to Serve, etc.). A Tale 
of the Kentucky and Tennessee Moun- 
tains, ‘**Zhe Notable Novel of a Notable 
Season,” Cloth, decorative, 448 pp. $1.50 


QUICKSAND, by Hervey. Wurtz, 
(author of “D:fferences”). A novel of as- 
astonishing vividness and realism. Cloth. 
decorative. 328 pp. $1.50 


CONCERNING CHILDREN, by 
CHARLOTTE P#RKINS (STERSsoN) GILMAN, 
author of Women and Economics; etc.) 
Original and helpful essays, full of:serious 
philosophy, keen wit, and clever satire. 
Cloth, decorative. $1.25 


TUSKEGEE: Its Story and Its 
Work, by Max Benamett THRASHER, 
with an introduction by Boeker T. Wash- 
ington and 50 illustrations. “Cloth, deco- 
rative. $1.00 


BY-WAYS OF WAR, by James Jzr- 
FREY RocHE. A new edition, revised and 
enlarged, of Mr. Roche’s Story of the Fili- 
busters. Cloth, decorative. $1.50 


NEW BEACON BIOGRAPHIES 


Brief biographies of eminent Americans. 


With vignette title-page and photogravure 
portraits. Limp-cloth, 75 ets. per volume. 
Blue lambskin, $1.00 net. 


Thomas Jefferson, by Thomas E. Watson. 

Tames Fenimore Cooper, by W. B. Shubrick 
Clymer. ° 

U. S. Grant, by Owen Wister. 

Father Hecker, by Henry D Sedgwick, Jr. 

Lowis Agassiz, by Alice Bache Gould. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, by Richard Burton. 


Volumes already issued: 


Phillips Brooks, John Brown, Aaron Burr, 
Stephen Decatur, Frederick Douglass, David 


G. Farragut, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Sam 

Houston, all Jackson, Robert E. Lee, 

ames Russell Lowell, Thomas Paine, Daniel 
ebster. 





COMFORT AND EXERCISE, 
by Mary Perry KING. A compact and im. 
portant essay toward the harmonious de. 
velopment of the threefold nature of man- 
kind. Cloth. $1.00 


THEOLOGY AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE NINETEENTH CEN. 
TURY . Eaited by Vyrnwy Morgan, 
A symposium of ‘mportant original es- 
says by eminent theologians of England 
and America on the great questions of 
Religion. Cloth, 8vo. $2.00 


THE ETHAICS OF EVOLUTION. 
The Crisis in Morals Occasioned by the 
Doctrine of Development, by JAmgs T. 
Bixsy, D.D. A new edition of Dr. Bixby's 
remarkable volume, 7e Crisis in Morals, 
Cloth, paper label. $1.25 


THE MASQUE OF JUDGMENT 


A Masque Drama, by WILLIAM VAUGHN 
Moopy. Cloth, decorative. $1.50 


LAST SONGS FROM VAGA- 
BONDIA, >y Buiss Carman and Ricx- 
ARD Hovey. With decorative end papers 
and cover design by Tom B. Meteyard. 
Paper boards. $1.00 


FORTUNE AND MEN’S EYES. 
New poems, with a play, by JosEPHINE 
PresTON PEABODY (author of Zhe Way. 
farers.) Cloth, decorative. 1.50 


A GAGE OF YOUTH, Lyrics from 


The Lark and other verse, by GELETT Bur- 
Gess, Paper boards, decorative. $1.00 


THE WESTMINSTER BIOG. 
RAPHIES. Brief biographies of 
eminent Englishmen. A companion series 
to the Beacon Biographies. Limp cloth, 7% 
ets. per volume. Red lambskin, $1.00 
net, 


Robert Browning, by Arthur Waugh. 

Daniel Defoe, by Wilfred Whitten. 
Duncan, by H. W. Wilson. 

George Eliot, by Clara Thomson 

John Wesley, by Frank Banfield. ; 
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scree eee: 
“ne THE JOURNAL OF SOCIETY. 
sE, ¢ be) ° 
ime ¢ Town Topics has come to be recognized wherever English is read as 
1.00 , essentially the journal of American society, and is read by everyone who 
SE i cares to keep in touch with the current news of the social world. Its facili- 
EN- & ties for obtaining reliable advance information concerning society people 
GAN, @ 
les: © : and social functions are so far unequaled by any other journal in tke world, : 
a “ that the press universally watches for its appearance Thursday morning to 
2.00 ¢ 
get their early news of this character. 
ON. 4 Its financial and commercial department is recognized in all financial 
h 
. T. 5 circles as being so accurate, complete and reliable, that no one having 
b 
oe , 9 interest in commercial or industrial enterprises, or who is dealing on the 
1.25 
; exchanges ; no banker, broker, investor or capitalist, can afford to miss the 
=NT é weekly review of all these mnatters in Town Topics. 
\UGHN 
b1.50 | The short stories in Town Topics are so clever that they have a unique 
GA- # é favor with all bright people. Its poetry. burlesques and witticisms have a ; 
RICH- 
geal distinct flavor that appeals to smart people. 
shes Its criticisms of the drama, music, art, literature, sports and the turf are 
f by the cleverest talent available and are absolutely independent. Its critics 
YES. ; 
PHINE 4 have but one rule, “ Be honest—fear none, favor none.” Its editorial com- 
51.80 ' ment covers the whole field of subjects interesting to the intelligent classes. 
oto Its opinions are not always gloved, but they are always forceful and honest. 
si.00 | Do you want such a weekly newspaper ? 
10G. You can buy it of all newsdealers. Price 10 cents. But you can secure 
ies of its sure and regular delivery to you through the mails by sending in a sub 
ae scription. 
$1.00 P, ‘ 4 
rices, $4 per annum; $2 Six months; $1 three months. ¢ 
i The most successful Quarterly ever published. Subscribe for it. $2.00 ; 
per annum, or better still, club it with Town Topics (weekly) and receive 
both a full year, $5,00. 
STON } Broan TOPICS PUBLISHING. CO., 208 Fifth Av., New York. 
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Fortnightly Review 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Important New Features for igor. 
& 


TORIES AND DRAMATIC 

\ SKETCH by Mr, Rupyarp Kip- 

LING, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. Maurice 

Hew _ett, Fiona Mac Leon, and others. 
@ Resumés of Current Literature, in which 
an attempt will be made to discriminate be- 
tween the ephemeral and the permanent in the 
voluminous productions of the press; to appear 
in alternate months during the publishing 
season. 
@ A Critical Account of the chief Theatrical 
Productions in England and on the Continent 
to appear alternately with the Literary Review. 
@ Contemporary Leaders of Thought; a series 
ot articles on those who have given a distinctive 
mark to the conclusion of Nineeenth Century 
speculation, including Nietzsche, Max Nordau, 
Ibsen, Wagner and others. 
@ Social Articles will form a strong feature, 
including papers dealing with the varying 
phases of life at the present time, and an im- 
portant group of articles dealing with the con- 
trast between’the position of Women and Girls 
in the XVIII and XIX Centuries. 
@ Price, $4.50 per year; with Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Contemporary Review or Westminster 
Review, $8.50; with two Reviews, 12-00; all 


four, $16-00- 
& 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO. 
7 and 9 Warren Street, New York. 
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Burlington 


Houte 











PULLMAN BUFFET LIBRARY SMOKING CAR ON THE 


Finest Train in the World 


LEAVES CHICAGO DAILY 6:30 P. M. 

ARRIVES ST. PAUL 7:45 A. M. 

ARRIVES MINNEAPOLIS 8:26 A. M. 

Both Compartment and Standard Sleepers on this train. Other express trains leave 
both Chicago and St. Louis daily over the Burlington Route for St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
also for Kansas City, Omaha, Denver and the Pacific Coast. The following Burlington 
Route agents will furnish maps, time-tables, beautifully illustrated books about Colorado and 
California, and if-desired will call at your home to advise and attend to the details of your tmp: 








E. J. SWORDS W. J. O’YMEARA H. E. HELLER 
379 Broadwa 306 Washington Street 632 Chestnut Street 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PF. E. BELL Cc. D. HAGERMAN 1. G. DELAPLAINE 
211 Clark Street 703 Park Building Broadway and Olive Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. PITTSBURG, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















“A Perfect Food,” 
ualsaisves Menke,” A Tonic and Nerve Food 


** Prolongs Life.’’ 7 


BAKER'S HORSFORD’S 


Acid Phosphate. 
BR EA K F A § When exhausted, depressed 


or weary from worry, insomnia 


C 0 F ) A or overwork of mind or body. 


take half a teaspoon of Hors- 


“It is at once a delightful food and nc ur- ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
ishing drink, and it would be well for hu- §; | f 
manity if there were more of it consumed agiass of water, 
and less tea or coffee.”— The Homeopathic )' 


Pecorder. . It nourishes, strengthens and 


ae imparts new life and vigor by 
Walter Baker & Co. uate supplying the needed nerve food 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1750 


























Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 














REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


= 
SOUTH-EAST CORNER 


CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS. 


ital, full paid 
rplus and Undivided Profits 


Ca 
Su 


DIRECTORS 


‘ 
; 
| &, 
é | ” . 
‘ 
¢ 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 


FRANK K. HIPPLE JOHN H. CONVERSE 

CHARLES W. HENRY 8. WEIR MITCHELL, M. D. 

JOHN F. BETZ JOSEPH DE F. JUNKIN 

GEORGE PHILLER WILLIAM W. PORTER 

R. DALE BENSON WILLIAM A. PATTON 

EDWARD P. BORDEN SAMUEL F. HOUSTON 
FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
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BLACK WOOD’S 


EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
MONTHLY. 





DECEMBER 1900. 





No. MXXII. Vou. CLXVIIL 


-S~ 6 mF a — 


CONTENTS 


ARMY REORGANISATION—THE HOME ARMY, 


TRAINING. 
REDISTRIBUTION IN RELATION TO TRAINING AND TO MOoBILISA- 
TION FOR WAR. 


$ WiTH PLUMER TO THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. 
By ONE OF HIS TROOPERS, 804 
THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD. By JOHN BucHAN, 817 
A RECONNAISSANCE. By ERNEST DAWSON, ; . 846 
AT A CHINESE DINNER-PARTY, / ‘ 851 
Doom CasTLE: A RomMAnce. By NEIL Munro. 
CHAPS. IX.-xIL 856 
CHRISTMAS UNDER ARMS. By Capt. NEILL MALCOLM, 













D.S.0., ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS,. 880 
THE CASKET LETTERS. By ANDREW LANG, . . 890 
%.. .Hevena Favucit (Lapy Marri), ; ‘ . 906 
‘ MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD, , ‘ : . 915 
\ CaMP-FoLLOWERS OF FaLseEHoop—THE WaAR-CoRRESPONDENT— 
: CALUMNIES AGAINST THE British OFFICER—THE CENSORSHIP— 
THE PATRONAGE OF GENERALS—THE ONLY REMEDY—MnR W. T. 
Steap’s Reckiess CHarces—Lorp Rosepery’s ‘ NAPOLEON ’— 
THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE ENGLISH-—NAPOLEON’S TABLE-TALK. 
; THE PASSING OF A NATION. By “ LINESMAN,” . . 927 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE, , 5 ‘ , . 940 


INDEX, 









NEW YORK: 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
7 anv 9 WARREN STREET. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH. 

















The Best 
T h i ri g S Hot-breads, 
Tloeo2, at = 


rolls, 
ARE mufhns, 
MADE crusts, 
WITH puddings, 
and 
RO \ A | ' the various 





pastries 

° requiring 
Bakiné@ “Ga. 

or raising 


Powder ven 


Risen with Royal Baking Powder, all these foods are 
superlatively light, sweet, tender, delicious and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder isthe greatest of time and 
labor savers to the pastry cook. Besides, it economizes, 
flour, butter and eggs, and, best of all, makes the food 
more digestible and healthful. 


The ‘‘Royal Baker and Pastry Cook’’—con- There are cheap baking powders, made from 
taining over 800 most practical and valuable alum, but they are exceedingly harmful to 
cooking receipts —free to wey patron. health. Their astringent and cauterizin 

Send postal card with your full address. qualities add a dangerous element to food. 


ROYAL BAK:iNG POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 











VIN MARIANI. 


Mariani Wine, gives power to the brain, 
strength and elasticity to the muscles 
and richness to the blood. It is a pro- 
moter of good health and longevity. It 





strong. Mariani Wine is indorsed by 
more than 8,000 American physicians, 
It is specially recommended for General 
Debility, Overwork, Profound Depression 
and Exhaustion, Throat and Lung Dis- 
eases, Consumption and Malaria. 


? 











consider Vin Mariani on excetent tone, ALE YOu Worn Out ? 
specially useful to singers. 
EDOUARD DE RESZKE. TRY 


VIN MA 





MARIANI WINE, 


The World Famous Tonic 
for Body and Brain. 





Mariani Wine is invaluable for over- 
worked men, delicate women and sickly 
children. It stimulates, strengthens and 
sustains the system, and braces body 
and brain. 


VIN MARIANI AT THE SODA FOUNTAIN. 


A most refreshing, cooling, and at same time strengthening, 
drink is Vin Mariani taken with carbonic or soda water. Specially 
recommended to overworked business men, ladies when shopping, 
brainworkers, and all who are debilitated. It overcomes lassitude, 
and is helpful in the many summer complaints. 

Vin Mariani taken with chipped or scraped ice is also most 
refreshing, and renders beneficial aid in exhaustion during hot 
or debilitating weather. 











SeReAs, OVE rag Boor: — = wns * write, mention- (_____ 
ing thi: lication, to ¢ CO., 52 West 15th Street, 
New York City, will be sent, free, book containin raf ae he with 1 always have Vin Mariani in my dress- 
indorsements of Emperors. Empress, Princes, Cardinals. A.ch- jng room. When fatigued I find a small 
bishops and other distinguished personages indorsing Vin Marien. aeiatis . , 
Paris: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. I.ondon: 83 Mortimer Street. gias a a 
Montreal: 87 St. James St. RICHARD MANSFIELD. 























‘Lame 


Makes people live 
after they are dead. 


Duty done has the same eftect wit 
this difference: it is within your reach. 


You can live during all the lives of 
your children and their children’s chil- 
dren, through suitable insurance on 
your life 

Not as costly or troublesome as the 
average of other investments. 


Full information free. 


Address, 


enn Mutual Life 
921 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Provident Life 
and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The best in Life Insurance is likely 
to be the cheapest. The same 
fidelity, skill and care which are 
necessary to guarantee the future 
security of a company, result in 
the lowest cost. A good test, there- 
fore, is to determine whether the > 
organization and the surroundings 
of a Company exclude all doubt as 
to future security. In determining 
this, the question of cost is deter- 
mined also. THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
invites inquiry as to its organiza- 
tion and the provisions for safety 
afforded. 


For the full period of its existence, the 
death rateJhas been only .614 of the rate 
indicated by the authoritative tables, 





For Children While Cutting Their Teeth 
.AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER 
FECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHS the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 


and take no other kind, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


DOOM CASTILE 


A Romance 
——BY — 


NEIL MUNRO 





The first chapter of this fascinating 
story by Mr. Munro appeared in 


BLACKWO00'S JTIAGAZINE 


for October. It will form one of the 


strong features of this popular home. 


Magazine during the coming year. 
Subscriptions may begin at any time, 
$3.00 per year. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 
7 & 9 WARREN ST., NEW YORK. 
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World's Leading Reviews 


ot foremost writers 

of the world regularl 
| tributetoth | 
nhveenh Geatyes 2, 
They present each month 


Contemporary Review the best articles by the bes# 


living authors; and iq 


Fortnightly Reviews Swiss 
The current events of thé 


Westminster Review day, the world’s progres 


in culture, in science, in art 
0 da Baha ha daa baba da bade dad in finance, in economic 
in literature, in study, if 

travel, in knowledge, is summed up in convenient and acces 
.sible form by the most competent authorities. #*&# S228 


























“These Reviews contain more articles by more 
noted writers on important subjects than any other 
series. No reader who hopes to keep in touch with | 
the best thought of the day can afford to ignore’ 
them. Philadelphia Press. 











We supply the original English editions at nearly 50 per cent. les: 
than they cost in England. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION :—Any one Review, $4.50; any two, $8.50; any 
three, $12.00; any four, $16.00, Postage prepaid in the United States, Canada and 
Sr ; 
4444 eee 
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Leonard Scott Publication Company, 7& ° Barren tre 























i ~THE No, 2 
'' “NEW, MANIFOLDING” 


Hlgmmoyd TYPEWRITER. 


IMPROVED 
rr re eee 
METH 


ae atin 
mAs rOLDEe A&P LAL OL 





; pee NS 
MANIFOLDINGVA~v 


SUPERIOR 
| Oe ae MANIFOLDING 


Ttalso has a number Of, ..00000. 


Paltuable Mechanical |mprovements, 


The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


69th to 7oth Street, East River. LOLLA & LHOCOL ATES. 


ee i |smmcearen UNSURPASSED 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. ¢ ee : 
| = ROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE. 
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you disturbed at night aud broken of your rest by a sick child ‘suffering and crying A 
wee the } jee gas pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, go at once AX 


and get a bottle of i x 


MRS» -WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


It will felieve thie ‘poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; there is no ssldiaiee mn 
A about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell you at § 1 
once that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief and health to gai 
the child, operating like magic. Pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of oné of _ AN 
oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United States. Sold er: AM 

a) 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. i ¥. 
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~ Permission to reprint eitire articles from this Review is withheld. 
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